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NOTES 


THE game is not up in China—not even in North China. 
We say this in the face of all that is being alleged in the 
Times and its Pekin correspondence—as to which Pekin 
correspondence we have something to say in another 
‘column. British policy is still directed towards an Open 
China, and there is much to be said in international 
diplomacy—and much that is serious to be said—before 
this policy of an Open China can give place to a policy of 
Grab and Counter-Grab.. Should the change of policy be 
thrust upon us, as it has not yet been, the British Govern- 
ment is, as we indicate in our Editorial, prepared to assert 
‘British claims and interests to the fullest limit. 


Ir looks as if things were coming to a head between 
Japan and Russia. One story is, that the Mikado will not 
budge from Wei-hai-wei even when he gets his indemnity, 
if the Tsar kiaochows Port Arthur. Then there is that 
Russian elbowing of Japan at Deer Island, a position off 
Fusan (a Korean town which is almost as Japanese as 
Kobe). Finally, Japan is being compelled through 
** Russian intrigues” to fight her hardest for the carrying 
out of the concession she obtained for a railway to the 
Korean capital. Circumstances certainly do not look pro- 
mising for the Russo-Japanese enfenfe about which we 
heard so much not long ago. Nevertheless, it would not 
be surprising if stories of such a thing being impending 
ot afloat one of these days. 





So far as Japan's general policy in the Far East is 
concerned, the difficulty is that no news comes from Yoko- 
hama by cable, that the mail letters tell us little or nothing, 
and that the Japanese diplomatists in Europe either know 












inclined to think that Japan, if only she can keep her war 
faction down, is disposed to take a leaf out of our book, 
and go infor ‘*Trade, not territory.” Her financial straits 
ought to strengthen the hands of the peace party. 


Tue decision of Congress to spend £10,000,000 on 
national defence does not strike us as a_ particularly 
ominous sign. Our cousins are ridiculously behindhand 
in the matter of ships, men, and munitions. As well 
might it have been suggested when our Volunteer 
movement was started that a British invasion of France 
was threatened. Sz vis pacem para bellum. The fact 
that the United States can vote #£10,000,000 for arma- 
ments without the slightest inconvenience will give a 
salutary shock to the Madrid hot-heads. As for our- 
selves, whatever the faint hearts among us may say, 
Jonathan’s Navy will never, we may believe, be used 
against us. The strengthening of the American fleet 
should mean indeed a permanent addition to the naval 
resources of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Mr. GoscHEN can look back on a distinguished career. 
He has relished his ‘‘crowded hours.” Apart from the 
merits of the causes which he has espoused, it is something 
to have played an individual rdle in great causes—to 
have criticised Reform when a Liberal; to have made ¢he 
speech of the evening when Liberal-Unionists and Con- 
servatives stood on one platform in 1886; to have elicited 
‘‘loud cheers” fromthe House over the Parnell Commission. 
But, like others with careers in the past, in politics as in art 
and in literature, he cannot but be sensible of the younger 
generation ‘‘ knocking at the door.” And in these days, 
in this House, with its 230 new members returned at the 
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General Election, to go no further, he cannot but have 
felt the irreverence of the young, springing from their 
ignorance of the past, and particularly of its careers. It 
is therefore pleasant to note that his eloquent peroration 
in the House on Thursday night elicited cheers that rang 
out as in the old days. 


Society flocked to the House of Lords on Monday 
night, but it was ‘‘ Bobs” and not the Indian Frontier 
question in which it was interested. As for the great 
public outside, not one person in a hundred thousand has 
read the morning paper page-and-a-half report of the 
debate. Unless we are much mistaken, most folk are 
getting rather tired of this Frontier business. The plain 
fact of the matter is that the more people who have kept 
an open mind get to know about the subject, the less able 
they are to bring themselves to believe in the imminence 
of a Russian invasion of India. 


WELL-KNowN Russians, like Prince Ookhtomsky, for 
example, will go on talking about it, they argue. The 
Russian Asiatic Department also, no doubt, considers 
it to be good policy to keep officers moving about in 
Afghan Turkestan, so that we may be led to continue to 
expend our resources inthe mountains. The St. Petersburg 
Government might even assemble a large force, and 
threaten or take Herat, and make a feint of advancing 
into India. But up to now, at any rate, no convincing evi- 
dence has been adduced to prove either that Russia would 
be equal to bringing a formidable force into Hindostan 
while the mountains of the Switzerland of Asia and the 
implacable Pathan tribes between the Oxus and the Indus 
continue to exist, or that the wild highlanders would 
prefer to join the Kafirs from the North in a risky attack 
on the Sirkar on a mere chance of being allowed to loot 
India, instead of falling on the Russian invaders below 
their eyes. 


BEARING in mind the limited financial resources of India 
(a subject which Lord Roberts, we see, does not discuss), 
it may yet prove to be a more statesmanlike proceeding to 
try the experiment of guarding the Indian Frontier by 
means of a great and far-reaching compromise with Russia 
in the Far East, which, while safeguarding British interests, 
would end the feud that has been maintained so long 
with the great Power to whom, with ourselves, has been 
committed for good or ill the government of Asia. 


Sir Wirrrip Laurier and his colleagues are up- 
holding the best traditions of British statesmanship in 
their handling of the difficult problems which arise almost 
day by day in Canada’s relations with the United States. 
Always ready to advance or listen to friendly proposals of 
compromise, they know equally well how to go their own 
unruffled way in pursuit of their own plans should these pro- 
posals fail to gain a hearing at Washington. Their treat- 
ment of the Yukon question is the latest case in point. The 
Stickine River is—thanks to Canada’s present High 
Commissioner in England, Lord Strathcona—an inter- 
national highway of commerce. In the face of that fact, 


the United States is seeking to hamper freedom of access 
by this route to the Yukon across her strip of coast-line. 
Canada maintains her claim, but rather than have 
high words, and so delay business, she quietly proceeds to 
project her line of railway further south entirely within 
Canadian territory, so as to avoid the strip of United 
States coast-line. 


This is, to our mind, good sense and 
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good policy, for why waste words in quarrelling over a 
right of way when you can get to your destination by 
another and almost equally good road ? 


WE hope the Colonial and Foreign Offices will not 
forget Newfoundland if there should arise in the pending 
deal with France a chance of relieving that colony from the 
incubus of the so-called ‘‘French” shore. British 
Ministers should hasten to remove that black spot upon 
the history of British diplomacy, and negotiate France out 
of rights which are not, and never can be, of practical value 
to her except as a lever in international negotiations. 
For fishing purposes the shore means next to nothing to 
French fishermen, and the ‘‘ nursery of the French Navy” 
is not this west coast line of Newfoundland, but the Banks, 
which will, of course, still remain open to the enterprise 
of the fishermen of France as of all other nations, while 
France will retain all the advantages arising from the 
possession of St. Pierre and Miquelon as bases of supply. 
In the past, British Ministers of both parties have pre- 
ferred to devote their energies to an attempt to coerce 
Newfoundland out of rights of jurisdiction over her own 
territory rather than to a serious and persistent effort to 
effect a conciliatory exchange with France. Newfound- 
land is now prolonging the modus vivendi until the end of 
1899. May we hope that this will be the last renewal ? 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the granting of a Constitu- 
tion by Charles Albert has been celebrated with the greatest 
enthusiasm throughout Italy. King Humbert’s speech in 
the great hall of the Capitol was worthy of the occasion. 
While it formed in some sort a reply to the Pope’s speech 
two days before, there was nothing petty in it. In spite 
of their political antagonism, there is, of course, no reason 
to believe that the Pope and the King are other than 
kindly disposed toward one another. Pius IX.’s blessing 
to the dying Victor Emmanuel, no less than the way in 
which the Papacy has rallied to the Republic in France, 
encourage the hope that as the years go by the relations 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal may be still further 
improved. One thing is certain, that the impression so 
general in this country that the Pope has substantial 
grievances against the Italian Government is not borne 
out by the facts. 


ITaLy has disappointed her friendsin many ways. Her 
people remain poor. Her administrative system leaves 
much to be desired. She has burdened herself with arma- 
ments too heavy for her. She has been unfortunate in her 
Colonial enterprise. Her King, in spite of his many 
good qualities, has not always been the wisest possible 
guide. But the country cannot be fairly charged with un- 
fairness to the Church from which it has suffered so much. 
Anyone who has had what may be termed the Capitula- 
tions in his hands knows that the Vatican has been, and 
continues to be, treated with remarkable generosity. 


‘*] wouLp rather take your loyalty for granted,” said 
Sir Alfred Milner, the other day, to the Dutch of the Cape 
Colony. ‘‘ Loyal addresses are well enough, but while 
Her Majesty’s Dutch subjects persist in siding with the 
Transvaal whenever a difference arises between that State 
and the Imperial Government, irrespective of the merits of 
the dispute, loyal addresses are at a discount. Persuade 
your kinsmen across the Vaal to assimilate their institu- 
tions, and above all the spirit of their Administration, to 
the institutions and Administration you enjoy under the 
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Crown ; so shall you best help them and all South Africa. 
But to countenance them at the expense of the Paramount 
Power in practices and aims which you would not tolerate 
at the hands of your own Government is to do them and 
South Africa an ill turn, be your motive what it may.” 
Such would appear to be the drift of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
speech in reply to a loyal address of the Graaf Reinet 
branch of the Afrikander Bond—a speech marked by the 
valiant common-sense which South Africa sorely needs at 
this moment and which the High Commissioner bids fair 
to supply. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER has dismissed Chief Justice Kotzé, 
but he has not ended the judicial crisis. Rather has he 
accentuated it. For Judge Ameshoff resigned on Monday 
last; and now, says the Zimes Correspondent, Mr. Kotzé 
is about to appeal to the Suzerain Power, on the ground 
that, in dismissing him while refusing his demand for trial 
before a properly constituted Court, President Kruger 
violated the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, which 
guarantee the inhabitants of the Republic free access to 
the Courts of law. Here is no quarrel between Boer and 
Uitlander, but between the two chief citizens of the 
Transvaal, and the one, the highest legal functionary of 
that State, invokes the Suzerain Power. Yet Dr. Leyds 
would have us believe that the Suzerainty is a fiction! 
Mr. Chamberlain may now refer him, not only to the 
law officers of the Crown, but to the Chief Justice of the 
Transvaal also. 


THERE is some misconception both here and in the 
Transvaal as to what does constitute a breach of the 
Convention. Let it, therefore, be said that no law passed 
by the Volksraad can by itself constitute a breach unless 
its provisions unmistakably traverse one of the stipula- 
tions embodied inthe London Convention. The law may 
be reactionary ; may even excite legitimate apprehension 
of a breach, by its apparent object or by a looseness of 
wording which would cover a breach. But until a breach 
has been committed under that law, we are bound by the 
Convention not to interfere in the homeaffairs of the South 
African Republic. The question for us is one of fact ; not 
of presumption or of drafting. For example: the Aliens 
Immigration Act of last year did, as first drafted, consti- 
tute a breach, because the Convention provides for free 
access into the Transvaal. But the Aliens Expulsion Act 
did not constitute a breach, although its terms were so 
loosely drawn as to threaten the right, also assured to all, 
of license to carry onlawful avocations. If, however, any 
person were expelled under that Act, frivolously or 
maliciously, then there would be abreach of the Convention ; 
but not till then. 


Tue two-hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
the S.P.C.K. has recalled the memory of Dr. Bray, the 
one clergyman among the five original founders. He 
seems to have been a singularly modest as well as a very 
energetic and capable man ; and there is no doubt that his 
was the moving spirit in the establishment of the famous 
Society, the oldest and among the most useful of the 
innumerable societies through which the Church of England 
does so much of its work. The S.P.C.K. has three dis- 
tinct though kindred objects: the issue of sound literature, 
not necessarily “religious”; the promotion of Christian 
education ; and the development of missionary activity at 
home and abroad. 
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Tue Benefices Bill, now before the House of Com- 
mons, seems to be a practical and useful measure so far 
as it goes. We observe that the Government Bill makes 
no attempt to deal with the difficult question of the re- 
tirement of aged or worn-out incumbents. That is really 
a question of money, and in the present depressed con- 
dition of the great majority of benefices, it would be quite 
impossible to charge them with retiring pensions to any 
great extent. They cannot support one incumbent, much 
less two. It is quite time that the laity of the Church 
woke up to the fact that the ancient endowments, or what 
is left of them, are utterly inadequate for modern needs. 


THERE is a good deal of curiosity in clerical and Church 
circles as to Dr. Creighton’s selection for the Suffragan 
See of Bedford. The custom is for the bishop to send up 
two names, of which the Crown chooses one. It is an 
open secret that the late Bishop, Dr. Billing, was not 
Archbishop Temple’s first string ; and one of the number- 
less ‘‘Temple stories” relates how the bishop-nominate 
called on his chief at Fulham to inform him that he had 
received notice of his appointment by the Crown. Dr. 
Temple is said to have looked at him for some time with- 
out speaking, finally exclaiming in his most rasping voice, 
‘“* What! You?” 


Ir is like a breath of spring to come across a Blue-book 
such as that containing the report of the Duke of Deven- 
shire’s Committee on the ‘‘ pupil-teacher system” of 
England and Wales. To educate, to refine, and to 
direct the lives of the six million children who daily attend 
our Board schools is a task worthy of the highest powers ; 
and the hundred thousand teachers who are to-day 
engaged in it deserve every encouragement and support, 
for they have, and must still have, to fight against 
excessively large classes, irregular attendance, want of 
parental interest, and other evils capable only of very 
gradual removal. What can be done at once to help them 
the Committee suggests. Let them have greater chances of 
education, let them be drawn from a better class, let them 
become older and gain more experience before undertaking 
responsibilities which few of them can be fitted for ; above 
all, teach the teachers humanity. 


DRAMATIS PERSON : 
MR. HOFMEYR 


Mr. HorMeyr is a man to be reckoned with in South 
Africa—next to President Kruger, he is at this moment 
the man to be reckoned with; for Cape 
Colony is on the eve of a struggle in which 
the principle of British paramountcy is 
really at stake, however confused the issue may seem to 
the casual onlooker. At the head of -the party which 
would oust Great Britain from her supremacy in South 
Africa is Mr. Kruger, and in retaining the Presidential 
Chair of the Transvaal he has by so much contributed 
to victory. Through the instrumentality of the Afri- 
kander Bond he is now striving to secure. control of 
the Cape Legislature at the elections for Council and 
Assembly which are about to be held—those for. the 
Council on Wednesday: next, March. 16,. ‘Should. he 
succeed, he will have at the service of his policy the con, 
stitutional powers and voice of-a British colony of the first 
rank, and—fact to be pondered—will thus. be in ayposition 
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to influence, if not shape, the courses of the Colonial 
Office itself. Mr. Kruger’s participation in the politics of 
the Cape Colony is an old story, and one incident of it—his 
defeat of Lord Carnarvon’s Federal Enabling Bill twenty 
years ago—he himself has narrated in a famous letter to 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P. And in those early days he 
had no such lieutenant as now he may boast in Mr. 
Hofmeyr. But who and what is Mr. Hofmeyr ? 

Given any bit of any bone, the biologist will tell you 
all about the animal to which it belonged ; its peculiarities 
cf structure and function being inscribed on every organ 
and tissue. So it is with some people with respect to 
character; it may be deciphered equally from any frag- 
ment of their work. Their idiosyncrasies of mind and 
temperament are irrepressibly pervasive. Putting all they 
are into all they do, their several acts have each the 
value of self-portraiture. But not all men are of this 
type; Mr. Hofmeyr is not. 

Next to Mr. Rhodes—the most powerful single force at 
work in the Cape Colony—the character of the Afrikander 
leader in all essentials is the exact oppo- 
site. The distinguishing feature of Mr. 
Rhodes, the secret of his charm, is an 
absolute sincerity. What he seems to be at any moment, 
that he is. The bad in him and the good are tumbled out 
together, with almost laughable unconcern, into every 
word and deed; and if at the end of a week you do not 
know the man, it is because you are the dupe of your 
own prepossessions. Mr. Hofmeyr, on the other hand, 
is all reticence and reserve. Enough for the occasion and 
no more has ever been his rule. He would have you 
believe of him that he is but as another, and a leader only 
because a most docile follower. Taken singly, his words 
and deeds do but conceal him. His character, like his 
policy, must be sought in the light of his whole career. 
And he has not wrapped his talent, his elusiveness, in a 
napkin, but has diligently fashioned out of it, for the pur- 
poses of political warfare, both spear and shield. Watch 
him in debate—courteous, deferential, eager to be in- 
structed, yet all the while, under guise of question or 
modest doubt, dexterously inseminating his hearers with 
his own view, and leaving them convinced that they have 
convinced him. Again, in the carrying out of a policy he 
seeks to screen it from attack by dividing it out between 
diverse agencies, himself and his policy appearing only 
when the moment is ripe for achievement. So he has 
contrived to combine in himself the hour and the man. 

But Mr. Hofmeyr’s power as a statesman has another 
root in his unfeigned indifference to things after which 

most men, most statesmen even, strive. 

A Man Apart £The applause of the crowd is to him, as to 

Casca, but so much “stinking breath” ; 

to the dainty delights cf Vanity Fair he prefers ‘‘a 

pot o’ the smallest ale”; wealth would take from the 

praise and joy of sheer brains ; office does but embarrass 

power with responsibility. With the prizes of politics at 

his bidding, but himself caring less than nothing for them, 

they are all available for the purchase of allies, and serve 
as grease for the wheels of the political machine. 

To his subterranean character and method, his fine 
superiority to the lusts and petty ambitions on which most 
of us waste ourselves, add a mind made up as to what it 
would achieve and alert to seize any means and any 
moment, and it will be easy to understand how it should 
be that Jan Hans Hofmeyr is the champion of the cause of 
Dutch supremacy in South Africa. 


Hofmeyr v. 
Rhodes 
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A journalist by profession, and an able one, Mr, 
Hofmeyr.entered Parliament in 1879, shortly before the 
Transvaal war. His first concern was 
to create a party. Turning to account 
the fierce excitement kindled among the 
Cape Dutch by the struggle of their kinsmen beyond 
the Vaal for independence, he gathered them up into what 
all the world has since come to know as the Afrikander 
Bond ; and, although it has never comprised more than a 
small minority of the Dutch of the Cape Colony, yet, 
thanks to its discipline and the absence of any kind of 
rival organisation, he was enabled by means of it to 
dominate the Cape Legislature until 1890. In May 1881 
he was persuaded to enter the Scanlen Ministry ; but the 
fierce light of office was not to his taste, and he resigned 
in November of the same year. On the frequent occasions, 
however, when Mr. Kruger has grown obstreperous, and 
has threatened to kick over the traces of the London 
Convention, Mr. Hofmeyr has always hastened to 
place his services as ‘‘ mutual friend” at the dis- 
posal of the High Commissioner, and in quieting 
his own unruly ally has earned that convenient re- 
putation as a loyal subject of the Crown which he has 
always been careful to sustain. But his loyalty, like the 
loyalty of the Afrikander Bond, has its limitations. ‘I 
am loyal, but also I am patriotic, and my loyalty must 
not be at the expense of my patriotism”—this is the 
formula ; and if you go to South Africa, as you must to 
understand it, you will discover that Mr. Hofmeyr and 
the Afrikander Bond will remain loyal just as long as 
loyalty fits in with their dream of Dutch supremacy, and 
not a day longer. 

In 1890 Mr. Rhodes required the Cape Legislature to 
assist him in the opening and development of the northern 
territories, and accordingly he entered into 
an alliance with the Afrikander Bond and 
with its leader. Such an alliance could 
not, of course, long endure, but it was not until after the 
better men of the Bond had begun to feel the results of 
Mr. Rhodes’s policy and the attraction of his character, 
so that a rupture would have lost him the choicer half 
of his following, that Mr. Hofmeyr discovered his defeat. 
The Ottawa Conference afforded him a pretext to with- 
draw from active co-operation with Mr. Rhodes, and a 
little later, foreseeing the inevitable issue of Mr. Kruger’s 
misrule, he resigned his seat in Parliament, and retired 
into private life. How on the occasion of the Jameson 
Raid he took vigorous possession of Lord Rosmead, dic- 
tated his proclamations, and prescribed his policy ; how 
also he has since moved heaven and earth to recover his 
old ascendency, and to restore to the Bond the solidarity 
it had until Mr. Rhodes took its education in hand, we all 
know. What all do not know is, that, in anticipation of 
defeat, he has been straining for a reconciliation with Mr. 
Rhodes, hoping so to colour a future which he has ceased 
to be able to control. 

There is nothing in or about Mr. Hofmeyr which lends 
itself to anecdote. He leads the simple life of a staid 
citizen of the Old Colony. Yet if you can think of him as 
dreaming and striving to save his people from the dis- 
appearance into a stronger breed such as they themselves 
inflicted a century and a half ago on the fugitive 
Huguenots, you will discover even in this middle-aged 
gentleman, portly and well set up, bald and bespectacled, 
that element of poetry which lurks—deep hidden at times 
—in all of us. 


The Afrikander 
Bond 


An Impossible 
Alliance 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


Tue House of Commons has rather a bad reputation for 
apparent indifference to the subjects which are of the 
most serious and permanent importance. 
A Naval Week ‘‘ Look at the House on an Indian night,” 
says the angry critic, ‘for on a Navy or 
Army night. How empty are the benches, how sluggish 
the interest of the few members present—except the few 
experts who have speeches to make!” To some extent 
this show of indifference is disappearing, but it was always 
more a show than a reality. The average member realises 
the importance of these matters, but he has a wholesome 
distrust of uninformed judgment, and a perhaps not equally 
wholesome confidence in his experts and officials. He 
does not feign an interest in technicalities which he only 
half understands, and so for the most part he goes to the 
smoke-room when crores of rupees or water-tube boilers 
are the subjects of discussion. Although it must be ad- 
mitted that the Press deserves more credit than Parlia- 
ment for the bracing-up of public opinion on the greatest 
of all political matters—the Navy—yet there are a few men 
in the House, outside official ranks, who worked for years 
in this cause before it had become popular. It is by work 
of such a kind that the average member can best justify his 
existence. 


‘The most Gilbertian quality of the British Constitu- 
tion is the chance of ruling the greatest of navies which 
it offers to the man who has never been 

oo mr ag to sea.” The bottom is knocked out of 

a dian paradox by the simple fact that it is 
the Naval Lords—persons of whom the man in the street 
is wholly ignorant—who decide tactical questions, while 
the First Lord is mainly required to organise a gigantic 
business concern on business lines. There are no two 
opinions in the House as to Mr. Goschen’s success in the 
great office he holds; his reputation was increased by the 
expeditious fitting-out of the famous Flying Squadron, 
while recently he has been credited with the coup by 
which England obtained control of the smokeless coal 
supplies in the Far East. He has an extraordinary 
memory for details, and he always insists on being 
thoroughly informed as to every matter brought before 
him ; two characteristics in the head of a department 
which tend to make all subordinates zealous and careful. 
Mr. Goschen’s reputation was, of course, made long ago, 
and when all his administrative work at the Admiralty 
comes to be known, it will be greatly increased. 

Two young Parliamentarians sit by Mr. Goschen’s side 
when Naval Estimates are being discussed, one a genial 
Ulsterman, the other one clearly marked out by character 
and fortune as a rising Englishman. Mr. W. E. Macartney 
is rarely seen in the House; he is in office and has his 
chance, but it cannot be said that he has, so far, 
improved his standing in the House since he joined 
Her Majesty's Government. Popularity. he will always 
enjoy; but that gay air of znsouciance should be ex- 
changed for the proper solemnity of office which befits 
the younger members of Administrations, if he would 
convince the House that he is a serious politician. It is 
only the charming leader of the House who is permitted 
to smile at our portentous Anglo-Saxon conventions ! 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is a politician born and bred. I 
remember him as a shining light in the Union Society at 
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Cambridge. 
those days (something of what Cantabs call the Oxford 
manner) were resented by undergraduates who deemed 
themselves as lordly as the son of any Minister; but all 
that has gone, and nowadays the Junior Lord has pre- 
cisely the bearing and tone which, in a young man, the 


Faint airs of condescension in his manner of 


House of Commons loves. He is modest and deferential, 
but always careful to be thoroughly master of his case. 
Well-read and keen on other matters, he is primarily 
devoted to politics; an improving speaker on the plat- 
form, he is in considerable demand for by-elections, where 
the electors are always interested in ‘‘ Joe’s son.” He 
will lose no chances, and has made the very most of his 
first opportunity in office by thoroughly studying naval 
questions. Not at all a prig and not at all a snob, he is 
conscientious and persistent. Above all, he has escaped 
pessimism and believes in the English race. We poli- 
ticians, most of us, forget that faith moves mountains. 


Among private members, I should consider that Captain 
Sir John Colombis the most valuable of naval experts. Apart 
from his professional career, he has made 
a profound study of naval questions, and 
his writings are carefully read in Germany, 
which is a certain test of their scientific value. He is not 
an inspiring speaker, but he is one of the most useful 
members in the House. Lord Charles Beresford is, of 
course, of a different type; his crowning glory as a poli- 
tician is that he was the first to make the Navy interesting. 
It is impossible for him to be dull on any subject ; a man 
who is always wanting to hang somebody is sure to be 
animating. But his humour is not a cover for lack of 
knowledge, as sometimes in Irishmen their humour is; he 
is more than a jester, he is master of his profession. 
Admiral Field also maintains the reputation of all good 
sea-dogs for expressive directness of speech. It will be 
a sad day for Parliament when he retires. Sir Charles 
Dilke leads the well-informed civilians of the House on 
navy as well as army questions; in fact, there is no 
question on which he is not well informed. It speaks 
much for a man that he should be the official exponent of 
Trade-unions on Labour questions (for there is not a Labour 
member in the House who knows the details of such 
questions as he does), and at the same time the recognised 
ally of the Service members. There seems to be nothing 
of party prejudice in this advanced Radical, and very little 
sentiment or emotion of any kind. He is a Democrat with- 
out the passion of class, and an Imperialist without the 
pride of patriotism—-and withal a man who would greatly 
strengthen any Government. On the other side of the House 
sits Mr. Arnold-Forster, who is a kind of understudy to 
Sir Charles Dilke. It is, however, somewhat difficult for 
one assembly to support two members with a foible for 
omniscience, and though everyone recognises the excellent 
work done by the member for Belfast both by voice and 
pen, yet he somehow does not carry conviction so invari- 
ably as hisexemplar. Another naval expert, Mr. ‘‘ Tommy” 
Bowles, the House declines to take seriously. His passion 
for differences is so great that he separates himself not 
only from his leaders but also from his fellow-experts. 
There are also, of course, Sir A. Bs Forwood, representing 
the great mercantile marine, and Mr. Robertson and Sir 
U. Kay-Shuttleworth. Last, but not least, I pay a brief 
homage to the burly giant from Gateshead, Mr. Allan, 
who is a poet and a patriot, a Radical Imperialist, and 
facile princeps on the topic of water-tube boilers. . 


Sea-dogs all 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
ROBERT BRIDGES 


Books have their fates with us, are at the mercy of times 
and of moods, more than we are usually inclined to fancy. 
I can, with some difficulty, conceive of a 
critic who should always be just to the 
book he is reading, never petulant with 
it, never at the mercy of his literary passions. But I 
cannot conceive of such a critic as being more than a 
respectable practitioner of his own craft. Books must be 
one’s friends or enemies, if they are to be apprehended 
finely ; and one must have many enemies, if a choice in 
friends can be expected to count for much. Verse, par- 
ticularly, has its dangers in coming too close to one’s 
temperament, A book of poems can only be read properly 
by reading one poem at a time, and then closing the book, 
and letting the mood, which that poem has called up, 
penetrate somewhat deeper than the alert, superficial con- 
sciousness. Requiring, then, so much good will on our 
part, so wise and sympathetic a passivity, it is not sur- 
prising if poetry, more than most kinds of literature, 
finds us, at times, not only indifferent, but innocently 
hostile. 

Five or six years ago, at the rooms of a friend, I picked 
up a little red-covered book called ‘‘ The Shorter Poems 
of Robert Bridges,” which I then opened for the first time. 
My friend was a great admirer of Mr. Bridges, and urged 
me to read the book. I read a few lines impatiently, 
thinking of other things, and the lines gave me no more 
than a sensation of something cold and shut in. I dropped 
the book. A few years later another friend begged me to 
read these poems, the finest lyrical work, he assured me, 
that had been done by any living writer. He recited one 
or two of them to me: I remained obstinately unconvinced, 
the moment not having come. And now, only a month 
or two ago, I was besieged on behalf of Mr. Bridges by 
a third friend. I borrowed the book, and began to read 
what I had thought not even the most painful sense of 
duty would ever induce me to read. And then I made, for 
myself, the happiest discovery which a man who cares for 
literature can make: the discovery that something which 
I had passed by, without seeing its beauty, was really 
beautiful, and that I was not too late, after all, to enjoy 
all its delight. 

I suppose I have taken longer than most other people 
in finding what was waiting for me by the way, and I may 
but be repeating old tales in saying anything now in praise 
of Robert Bridges. But I fancy there must be others 
besides myself who, in one petulant way or another, have 
been doing injustice to their own opportunities of noble 
pleasure. I do not seem to have seen the name of Mr. 
Bridges so often as I should have seen it in those eloquent 
eulogies of contemporary poets which I find almost every 
time I take up a daily or weekly newspaper. It is true I 
very rarely take up a newspaper, and I may be mistaken. 
It may be that Mr. Bridges has always received his due, 
except from myself; that no one except myself has ever 
failed to acknowledge his exquisite, unique, and accom- 
plished genius, easily first among the purely lyric poets of 
our time. Yet, since even repetition is not without its 
value, and it takes so many separate voices to make every 
shout of applause, I shall permit myself to speak of Mr. 
Bridges as he is to me personally, without inquiring how 
many of my readers have been earlier up than I, and formed 
my own conclusions before me. 


The Fate of 
Books 
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Mr. Bridges, then, appears to me, in his ‘‘ Shorter 
Poems,” to be alone in our time as a writer of purely lyric 
poetry, poetry which aims at being an 
‘*embodied joy,” a calm rapture. Others 
have concerned themselves with passions 
more vehement, with thoughts more profound, with a 
wilder music, a more variable colour; others have been 
romantic, realistic, classical and tumultuous; have brought 
a remote magic into verse, and have made verse out of 
sorrowful things close at hand. But while all these men 
have been singing themselves, and what they have counted 
most individual in themselves, this man has put into his 
verse only what remains over when all the others have 
finished. It is a kind of essence, it is what is imperish- 
able in perfume, it is what is nearest in words to silence. 
Of the writer of ‘‘ Will Love again awake,” or ‘‘I love 
all beauteous things,” you know no more than you know 
of the writer of ‘‘ Kind are her answers,” or of ‘*O Love, 
they wrong thee much,” in the Elizabethan song-books. 
You know only that joy has come harmoniously into 
a soul, which, for the moment at least, has been purged 
of everything less absolute than the sheer responsiveness 
of song. And so, better than the subtlest dramatist, the 
lyric poet, in his fine, self-sacrificing simplicity, can speak 
for all the world, scarcely even knowing that he is speak- 
ing for himself at all. And in this poetry, it should be 
noted, nothing is allowed for its own sake, not even the 
most seductive virtue, as pathos, the ecstasy of love or of 
religion ; but everything for the sake of poetry. Here is 
an artist so scrupulous that beauty itself must come only 
in sober apparel, joy only walking temperately, sorrow 
without the private disfiguring of tears. Made, as it 
is, out of what might be the commonplace, if it were 
not the most select thing in the world; writter, 
as it is, with a deliberateness which might be cold, 
if it were not at that quiet heat in which rapture is 
no longer astonished at itself; realising, as it does, 
Coleridge’s requirement that ‘poetry in its higher and 
purer sense” should demand ‘‘ continuous admiration, 
not regular recurrence of conscious surprise”; this 
poetry, more than almost any in English, is art for art’s 
sake ; and it shows, better certainly than any other, how 
that formula saves from excess, rather than induces to it. 
So evenly are form and substance set over against one 
another that it might be said, with as much or as little 
justice, that everything exists for form, or that nothing is 
sacrificed to it. 

Undoubtedly, then, the exact filling of a given form 
has always been one of the main preoccupations of this 
artist, as it should be of every artist. And it is not 
necessary to read Mr. Bridges’ treatise on the prosody of 
Milton to realise how completely he has apprehended 
everything that is to his purpose in the science of verse. 
Limiting himself, indeed, far less than Coventry Patmore, 
Mr. Bridges has somewhat the same resoluteness in 
subordinating technique to style. His verse has a unity 
of effect so carefully prolonged that only by reading atten- 
tively do you discover the elaboration of this severe, 
simple, unemphatic verse, in which a most learned and 
complex variety of cadence is used to support, with adorn- 
ment, indeed, but with no weak or distracting adornment, 
the single structure. Where many artists have the air of 
offering you their choicest things with a certain (what 
shall I say ?) emphasis, as if calling your attention to what 
you might possibly overlook, Mr. Bridges, when he is 
most lavish, uses the most disguise, and would gladly pass 


The Art of 
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off upon you his gold coin as if it were a counter. It is all 
the modesty of his pride: be assured that he knows the 
worth of his gold far better than you do. 


If the quality of Mr. Bridges’ poetry, apart from its 
many qualities as an art, were to be summed up in a 
word, there is but one word, I think, 
which we could use, and that word is 
wisdom; and for the quality of his 
wisdom there is again but one word, the word tem- 
perance. This poet, collectedly living apart, to whom the 
common rewards of life are not so much as a temptation, 
has meditated deeply on the conduct of life, in the freest, 
most universal sense ; and he has attained a philosophy of 
austere, not unsmiling content, in which something of the 
cheerfulness of the Stoic unites with the more melancholy 
resignation of the Christian. And, limiting himself so 
resolutely to this sober outlook upon life, though with a 
sense of the whole wisdom of the ages : 


—aend 
his Wisdom 


Then oft I turn the page 

In which our country’s name, 
Spoiling the Greek of fame, 
Shall sound in every age: 

Or some Terentian play 
Renew, whose excellent 
Adjusted folds betray 

How once Menander went : 


fimiting himself, as in his verse, to a moderation which is 
an infinite series of rejections, he becomes the wisest of 
living poets, as he is artistically the most faultless. He 
has left by the way all the fine and coldéured and 
fantastic and splendid things which others have done their 
utmost to attain, and he has put into his poetry the peace 
and not the energies of life, the wisdom and not the fever 
of love, the silences rather than the voices of nature. His 
whole work is a telling of secrets, and they are told so 
subtly that you too must listen to overhear them, as he 
has been listening, all his life, to the almost inaudible 
voices of those ‘‘ flames of the soul” which are the desire 
and the promise of eternal beauty. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE 
GERMAN SPHERE 


NEW 


Sbangbai. 


“‘ THE rich province of Shantung ” is a phrase I frequently 
hear repeated. Is this correct? ‘‘ Yes” and ‘‘ No.” 
The official figures put the population at 30 millions— 
and this is a low estimate—whilst the total area of 
the province is 65,100 square miles. Now, suppos- 
ing that every inch were laid down under wheat for 
One year, what would it produce? The answer is 
simple. Taking the ordinary yield of fair average 
ground in average years, it would only give 12} bushels of 
grain per inhabitant ; but as they have three crops in two 
years, and as red millet yields 60 per cent. more than 
wheat, this raises the entire average produce of the whole 
of Shantung to a little over 184 bushels per inhabitant 
for all kinds of grain, not even leaving the 30 millions of 
people standing room. 

The English, Irish, and Scots consume 17 bushels of 
grain per inhabitant, the Germans 16, the French 25, and 
the Russians 20. The Shantung man, to get 18} bushels, 
must sow every inch of his country, which is, of course, 
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impossible. There must be a certain allowance made for 
mountains, sand and soda, waste, morasses, river beds, 
lakes, roads, paths, towns, villages, and burial places—the 
last a disastrously large item. The proportion of uncul- 
tivated land in Great Britain, France, and Germany 
is 40 per cent. ; in Italy and Denmark only 33 ; in Russia 
and Spain 80; while in Shantung it must be about 25 per 
cent. 

But, then, grain for food is not the only thing that 
has to be raised. The Shantung man wants cotton for 
clothes and bedding, paper, mats, rope, bean-curd, and 
wine, oil for cooking and light, salt, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
medicines, weapons, and the various house and farm 
utensils. Although he can almost dispense with coal, wood, 
and bricks, and needs no pasture land beyond that afforded 
by the mountain slopes and river beds, still the land has 
to provide for these other general expenses. An allow- 
ance must be made for beasts that aid in the cultivation, 
and do the haulage of the country. Likewise there must 
be a provision for paying imperial taxes and local imposts. 
To provide for all these thing's I estimate that the produce of 
one-fifth of the cultivated area (20 per cent.) must go at the 
very least. The natives strongly contend that it takes more 
than 20 per cent. of their produce to exchange for other 
necessaries ; but were such the case there would not be 
enough left to support life in the province. Other nations 
spend about 374 to 43 percent. on things outside their 
food ; but I do not think that the Shantung people do, for, 
if so, it would only leave them 8} bushels of grain per 
inhabitant, on which they could not exist for 365 days. 
After this moderate estimate, the available area for bread 
stuffs proper has to be reduced to about 1} English acre 
per inhabitant. The deduction of one-fourth from the 
produce of the whole area as an allowance for unproduc- 
tive ground, and of a still further one-fifth from the re- 
mainder to provide for necessaries outside bread stuffs 
consumed, reduces the actual amount of grain of all sorts 
available for consumption to 11} bushels per head per 
year. That is less than two-thirds of what an English- 
man consumes in addition to all his meat and cheese, milk, 
butter, and eggs, &c. 

That Shantung at present is a poor country it appears 
unnecessary further to argue. The Yellow River is an 
exceptional burden ; but yet it does not affect more than 
2to 3 percent. of the entire population. The province 
suffers obviously from natural and unpreventable causes, 
such as drought, locusts, excessive rains, hail, and a suc- 
cession of bad harvests. We can, however, trace the 
prevailing poverty directly to certain causes. Physically, 
the bad state of the public highways makes distribution 
and exchange of commodities difficult, costly, and slow. 
Consequently there is a difficulty of emigration, so that 
land is incredibly dear and over-populated in some places, 
and desolate and valueless in others. Politically, 
‘* squeezing ” by officials, and a general feeling of distrust 
in commercial undertakings, have much to do with the 
poverty of the province. I was informed that nearly all 
the foreign goods sold in I-Chow-Fu come either from 
Chefoo or Tiger Head, vd Wei Hsien, involving an over- 
land haul of from 700 to 1,100 /¢; whereas the great mart 
of Tsing-Kiang-pu on the Grand Canal is only 460 /7 dis- 
tant, and other ports on the same great waterway, such 
as Yao-wan, are only about 200 /i distant. The local 
merchants give as the main cause of this anomalous fact 
that the cheapness of water transportation is set off by 
the numerous and extortionate Customs ‘‘ squeezes” on 
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the Grand Canal, there being five barriers between 
Chinkiang and Chinkiang-phu (a distance of only 360 Z), 
so that it becomes cheaper to transport goods overland 
from Chefoo, where they reap the advantage of steamer 
freight rates and a single honest Customs charge under 
Sir Robert Hart’s control. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the question, and 
take a glance at the province of Shantung as it might 
and should be. Every improvement is dependent upon 
one thing—the building of a railway. A general improve- 
ment of the public highways will also be necessary, for 
without good roads it will always be next to impossible to 
revive trade, or to transport the great (though unused) 
mineral wealth of this province. A very brief and super- 
ficial geological survey of portions of this country has 
revealed to me vast quantities of coal of a first-class 
quality, both anthracite and bituminous, abundance of 
iron, copper (almost pure), silver, lead, and asbestos. 

The route which I would suggest for the all-important 
railway would pass through the capital Tsinan-Fu to 
Tsouping and Chou-thsun, from which important town 
a branch line should run up the Laufu valley to the 
towns of Poshan and Yen Shing, distant about twenty four 
miles, and the seat of the best coal mines in Shantung. 
Extensive potteries and glass manufactories, capable of 
great further development, employ two-thirds of the 
population of these enterprising towns, and a very con- 
siderable traffic up and down this valley at present exists. 
The towns lie exactly at the head of the valley, and are 
separated from one another by a river not more than fifty 
yards broad. In a diminutive way they present to the eye 
theappearance of English manufacturing towns when viewed 
from a short distance, more so indeed than any towns I 
know in the Far East. The very inhabitants are begrimed 
with the ‘‘clean dirt” of their factories. The ‘‘roads” are 
little, if anything, better than antediluvian causeways, and 
in the rainy season of the year must be almost impassable. 
From Chou-thsun the line must run to Tsing Chow Fu, 
the ancient capital of the province ; thence to Wei Hsien, 
the great junction of Shantung; and from this very im- 
portant centre to Kiao Chow Bay. A glance at the 
roughest map will at once confirm the advisability of 
this route, and the superiority of this outlet for the pro- 
duce of the interior. That such a railway would be a 
financial success is as great a certainty as that it would re- 
volutionise the province, and confer a lasting benefit upon 
natives and Europeans alike. 

To come to hard facts. Tsinan-Fu is not only the 
capital of Shantung, but its trade and traffic are the 
greatest. The cities of Tsouping, Tsing Chow Fu, and 
Wei Hsien are all head centres of trade. They are the 
marts to which the produce of the surrounding districts 
is brought to be sold, and from which imports are redis- 
tributed ; and a traveller has ocular evidence every day of 
the vast passenger traffic to and fro between these towns. 
I have been informed by natives, rich and poor, that they 
would gladly use a train as a means of locomotion. This 
is, indeed, scarcely to be wondered at when we consider 
that a journey occupying two days, with its accompanying 
expenditure of money on accommodation and food, could 
be performed in a few hours and at one quarter of the 
cost. It is not necessary to say more about the advan- 
tages of such a railway as I propose. 

Mortimer O'SULLIVAN. 


[It will be seen from recent telegrams to how great an extent Germany 
has gone on the lines laid down by our correspondent. ] 
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GETTING OUT. 


I HAVE already urged the desirability of Englishmen 


seeking out their Imperial inheritance, and possessing 
it; and I have suggested that at present they fail to 
do this, either as visitors or as settlers, in a degree com- 


mensurate with the worth of the inheritance. Some notion 


may be gleaned of our insular shortcomings from a perusal 
of the Board of Trade’s Emigration Returns. These are 


got from returns compiled for a different purpose, and_ 


do not furnish an accurate account of the number of real 
emigrants ; but as there is no better source of information 
available, let us take the figures as representing some sort 
of rough approximation to the facts. 

According to these returns, then, the total British 
emigration in 1897 (I use British in its proper and ancient 
meaning, as including Irish) amounted to 146,540 persons. 
This is unsatisfactory when compared with the totals of 
previous years. In 1896 the figure reached 161,935, and 
the year before 185,181 ; while in 1883 (the record year) it 
reached 320,118. It has not been so low as last year since 
1878, when the total was down to 112,902. In 1878 there 
was neither the necessity nor the same opportunity for 
emigration as exists to-day. British agriculture was. 
comparatively flourishing, and British manufactures and 
commerce were not then subjected to the keen foreign 
competition they have to face now. Travelling to and in 
new countries was more expensive, more perilous, and 
less comfortable ; the lack of railways practically forbade 
access to districts now supplied therewith, many of which, 
too, were at that time quite unfitted for settlement, but 
are now ripe for it. 

But these figures only give us the gross outward 
movement. To get a notion of the net emigration—that 
is, the actual emigration for settlement—we must balance 
them with the returns of immigration. Here we must at 
present be content with the 1896 figures, those for last 
year not yet being available. In 1896 the number of 
British emigrants to places out of Europe (including some 


doubtful cases) is returned at 164,655. But there were- 


102,811 British immigrants—that is, Britishers returning 
home—in the same year, and the latter figure must be 
deducted from the former; that leaves 61,844 as the 
number of natives who left the British Isles in the year 
1896 to settle in foreign countries or in the outlying parts 
of the British Empire. But, as I have said, these figures 
include some doubtful cases; if you take only the 
migrating persons whose British nationality is beyond, 
suspicion, the emigrants and immigrants are respectively 
161,925 and 101,742, reducing the net emigration to 
60,183, or a percentage proportion of 0°15 of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. As the natural increase of 
the population by the excess of births over deaths is. 
estimated at 341,224 persons annually, it follows that not 
much more than one-sixth of the yearly surplus leaves the 
country. And to a consideration of this fact may be 
pertinently added the result of the Board of Trade’s in- 
vestigations into the immigration and transmigration of 
foreigners, from which we learn that the population of the 
United Kingdom received an additional permanent increase 
in 1896 of (approximately) 8,300 aliens. 

But the case shows up much worse if we pursue these 
60,183 emigrants to their destinations. Only 5,728 went 
to British North America and only 1,006 to Australasia. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Cape of Good Hope and Natal” 
10,433 emigrants are entered; but the notoriously small 
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progress which settlement is making in those Colonies 
and the well-known attractions of Johannesburg and the 
Rand prompt the suggestion that a goodly proportion of 
this number were ex route to the Transvaal, and so, 
notwithstanding the English suzerainty over the Re- 
public, a quantity unknown must be subtracted from 
the British Empire settlement list, and transferred to 
the foreign account. ‘‘ All other places” absorb 3,307; 
and it is safe to assume that most of these were 
leaving the English flag. We thus have 39,709—con- 
siderably more than half the total—as the number of 
Britishers which in one year elected to transfer themselves 
to the United Sates. Yet the United States are un- 
friendly to England, and their country is being rapidly 
filled up. To the individual who does not mind hearing 
his nation insulted half a dozen times a day, and who is 
willing to barter his Imperial birthright for citizenship 
under the Stars and Stripes, the objection to making his 
home among a foreign and unfriendly people will be ruled 
out as sentimental and superfluous; while the other 
objection—that the area of profitable virgin land in the 
United States has been largely contracted in recent 
years—will be counterbalanced by the fact that mining 
and manufacturing have made much more than compen- 
sating progress, and look like still bigger advances in 
the near future, and that therefore there is plenty of room 
for active newcomers. These considerations may operate 
with the individual emigrant ; it is obvious that they do, to 
a large extent. But they in no wise detract from the 
serious character of the phenomenon in an Imperial view. 
They only add to it, and make it necessary to consider 
whether something cannot be done to turn the tide of 
emigration into Imperial channels. 

The Imperial Provinces themselves, by proffering the 
alienation of land free or on very cheap terms, by the 
circulation of pamphlets and handbooks, and by other 
means, foster immigration into their districts. But 
the Returns show that these efforts need to be sup- 
plemented ; and it is at least worth considering whether 
the Imperial Government could not also advantageously 
assist the peopling of these provinces by renewing its 
old policy of State aid to colonial emigration. If emigrants 
found that they had to pay their fare and shift for them- 
selves when they went to the United States, while their 
passage to Canada would be free, or much reduced, and 
that they would be well looked after on landing, they 
would surely choose to remain within the Empire. The 
aid would, of course, be restricted to persons of British 
birth. It could also, by a process of selection of the 
fittest, be used for the peopling of the Colonies with the 
classes of emigrants of whom they were most in need. 
Critics who always stand aghast at any proposed expendi- 
ture of public money may, while admitting the advantage 
which the Colonies would get from such a policy, question 
where the advantage to Great Britain would come in. 
The short reply is : with the forthcoming consolidation of 
the Empire and the growth of inter-imperial trade, what- 
ever is calculated to benefit sections of the Empire is 
likely to benefit the whole. We can spare the men; we 
shall probably be able to spare a good many more before 


long, and any way it is worth trying to keep within the , 


Imperial fold those who ‘go from Britain. Nor should 
we necessarily feel the !oss, even of some of our best 
people : it would be better that an agriculturist, driven 


from the land, should continue to prosecute in another | 


corner of the Empire, where he would be welcome, the 
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useful calling which he knows, rather than immure himself 
down a coalpit, or in a poor little useless shop in one of 
the overcrowded cities in the Old Country. This con- 
sideration, however, opens up a subject which needs more 
detailed treatment than there is room for here. 

There is a negative joy in these Emigration Returas. 
They show that Englishmen are not so active as of yore 
in building up the Republic in Nerth America. Whcreas 
the annual average excess of British immigrants into the 
United States was 86,705 persons in the period 1876- 
g5, the excess last year was only 39,709 persons ; in the 
top year of the period (1882) the excess was 153,435. But 
against this we have to set a like falling off in emigration 
to British North America and Australasia. In the case of 
British North America the net British immigration reached 
an annual average in the ’76-95 period of 15,950; but last 
year the number only reached 5,728; the top year was 
1883, when the number stood at 37,164. In the case of 
Australasia the annual average of net British immigration 
was 22,360; for last year the figure stood at 1,005 only. 
The best year of the period was again 1883, when 64,420 
British emigrants settled in Australasia. 

Ernest E. WixiiAMs. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
PARLIAMENT 
By Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 


AFTER the carrying of the second reading of a Women’s 
Suffrage Bill, a year ago, in a fairly large House, by a 
majority of 71, there were those, even among people 
who ought to have known better, who thought that our 
warfare was accomplished, and that the right of women 
to vote in Parliamentary elections was as good as an 
accomplished fact. It was, indeed, an important point 
gained ; the affirmation by a substantial majority in the 
representative House of the principle that women who 
pay rates and taxes ought to be allowed to vote; but no 
one who knows anything of Parliamentary procedure, or 
the immense difficulty which besets the carrying of any 
contentious bill by a private member, can expect that 
such a change as Women’s Suffrage could really be carried 
into law except as a Government measure. What private 
members can do is to take all available means, either by 
bill or by resolution, to bring the subject before the House 
as the surest way of bringing it before the country. In this 
way public opinion is educated. Persons and arguments on 
both sides are weighed, and the man in the street forms a 
judgment upon their relative value. Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke, and Sir William Harcourt are among the 
most prominent champions of the exclusion of women from 
representation ; their names, as well as what they say, 
are weighed as against the names and arguments of Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Sir Edward Grey. When, 
through this process of education, public opinion becomes 
ripe for legislation, we may expect to see a Women’s 
Suffrage Bill become a Government measure. 
Unfortunately, there is this Session little or no prospect 
of the subject coming before the House of Commons. | 
Two Bills have been introduced, but our Parliamentary 
friends were not lucky in the ballot, and the Bills are down 
in places where two or three really determined opponents 
can prevent their coming on. Meanwhile, we are not leit 
entirely without the enlightenment to be derived from 
public discussion of the subject. The National Liberat 
Federation at Derby last November passed a resolution ' 
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affirming the principle of Women's Suffrage, and there 
was the usual flood of criticism on the event. We can 
generally depend upon Mr. Goldwin Smith to earn full 
marks for a combination of ignorance and passion on the 
subject of Women’s Suffrage, and he has not disappointed 
us on this occasion. He has hazarded the suggestion 
that the Liberals lost the York election because they 
carried « Women’s Suffrage resolution at their Derby 
meeting. He ought to have known that the National 
Union of Conservative Associations and other representa- 
tive Conservative gatherings have carried Women’s Suffrage 
resolutions twelve times in the last ten years. More- 
oyer, it does not seem absolutely certain, at the moment 
at which I write, that the Liberals have lost York, the 
undoubtedly legal votes for each candidate having been 
declared equal as the result of the recount ; but even sup- 
posing that the electoral balance finally inclines in Lord 
Charles Beresford’s favour, can any tolerably well-informed 
man in his senses say that this result is due to the vote of 
the Liberal Federation in November in favour of Women’s 
If this resolution cost the Liberals York, why 
did they win so handsomely in Cricklade and Pembroke- 
shire ? 

I quote Mr. Goldwin Smith because he is an able man 
anc because he gives an example of the wild and whirling 
words and absolutely trumpery arguments made use of 
by our opponents. We look to statements of this kind as 
a means of forming public opinion. The jury who will 
have to give the final verdict in this matter are the present 
electors of the country, and they will discount arguments 
backed by ignorance and inaccuracy. 

To give one more illustration : our chief opponents in 
the press habitually write of the proposal to allow women 
househoiders to vote for members of Parliament as if it 
were one that could only be supported by criminal lunatics : 
and if there are a few eminent politicians who appear to 
be exceptions to this rule, it is asserted that they are 
influenced by party motives, and are willing to destroy 
their country for the sake of a Parliamentary majority ; or 
they are weak-kneed candidates who will promise any- 
thing and everything in order to conciliate during a 
contested election a group of possible supporters. 
But what are the facts? If we leave politicians 
out of account altogether, Women’s Suffrage has re- 
ceived the public support of men second to none in 
moral and intellectual distinction. I am able to give 
the names of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, of his 
predecessor Archbishop Benson, of the late Bishop of 
Durham (Lightfoot), of Cardinal Vaughan, of Bishop 
Cowie, the Primate of New Zealand, of Dr. Cameron 
Lees, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Scotland, of Bishop 
Philipps Brooks, of the Chief Rabbi, of Dr. Clifford, and 
of Dr. James Martineau, as a few chosen among many 
men eminent for high character and vigorous intellect who 
have supported Women's Suffrage. These men are not 
unprincipled politicians ravening for a majority ; they are 
men who have studied social and political problems chiefly 
from the ethical and religious point of view. They support 
Women's Suffrage, as one of them has said, because they 
believe that wise legislation can only proceed from a large 
mass of social experience ; and until the special contribu- 
tion to this experience, which is gathered around and 
stored within the life of women, is welcomed to its place, 
there may be expected many a needless acquiescence in 
remediable wrongs, and the continuance of a low standard 
of national ethics. 


Suffrage ? 
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THE MODESTY OF THE SCOTS 


Since Leonidas, with his 10,000 adventurers, bade defiance 
at Thermopyiz to the myrmidons of Alexander—since 
Alcibiades, surnamed the Just, crowned a glorious career 
by commanding Theocritus to collate and edit the manu- 
script poems of Homer—no people of its size has been 
distinguished by so choice an assortment of all the 
qualities that go to make a great nation as the Scots, 
But I have often thought that, after all, what really puts 
the coping-stone to the edifice of national excellence is 
their total lack of self-consciousness (that bane of our 
age)—their singular and admirable modesty. Like other 
virtues, it may be dissembled ; but it is none the less there, 
Let me not be misunderstood. I bring no charge of con- 
ceit against other countries. As one of our profoundest 
Scottish thinkers has well remarked, the Lord Advocate 
himself could not draw an indictment against a 
whole nation. Here and there, no doubt, modest English- 
men are to be met with, though personally I frankly 
confess I have not yet come across them. But, taking a 
broad view of the matter, I reiterate my proposition that 
modesty is the supreme and leading note in the Scottish 
character. I am a Scotsman myself, and ought to know. 

Take politics. Who ever heard a Scotsman boast of 
the number of his compatriots in the Cabinet? It is 
notorious, on the other hand, that Englishmen simply 
grin with jealousy as they think of Mr. Balfour, or Mr. 
Ritchie, or Lord B. of B. They jumped for joy when Sir 
George Trevelyan resigned his seat in Glasgow. It was 
another feather plucked from the hated rival's tail—I 
mean, cap. Liverpool has even dared to claim partici- 
pation in the distinction, shared by so many interesting 
spots, of having been Mr. Gladstone’s birthplace. But 
such a pretension is too ridiculous for serious discussion, 
and indeed is only advanced by the most bitter of the 
irreconcilables. 

Turn from men to measures. History—Scots his- 
tory—tells us that at the date of the Union Scotland was 
in a highly prosperous condition. In all the arts of civili- 
sation she was more than proficient. Her system of sani- 
tation absolutely forced itself upon the notice of the 
dullest and least observant stranger. Her schemes of 
colonisation were calculated literally to take away the 
breath of all who took part in them—and, in point of fact, 
almost invariably did so./ Yet, with a magnanimity to 
which the annals of mankind supply no analogy, Scotland, 
rich and independent as she was, consented without a 
murmur to forego her monopoly of successful enterprise, 
and to communicate its countless blessings to her rude 
and impoverished neighbour. She has got little thanks 
for it. The English have never ceased to grumble at a 
transaction of which they reaped the exclusive benefit. 
For a hundred years before the Union, Scots wealth had 
been lavishly squandered in England by the nobles who 
followed their king to London. During the two centuries 
which have succeeded it the fact of being a Scotsman has 
been an absolute disqualification for any post of honour 
or emolument in the petty professional or commercial world 
of England. 

The more stirring occupations of the camp tell the same 
tale. Proud as we are of our fathers and their deeds, we 
never mention Bannockburn. How different from the 








English, who never seem to tire of celebrating Flodden 
and Dunbar! No other nation can point to any stroke of 
business in its history comparable to the selling of our 
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king toa foreign enemy. Yet our haughty reticence for- 
bids any formal commemoration of that pleasing incident. 
In more recent years, it is matter of everyday knowledge 
that every British battle has been wholly won by the exer- 
tions of Highland regiments, recruited from every part of 
the United Kingdom. Inacertain recent engagement a 
celebrated Highland corps was the only one that did any- 
thing. It was truly sickening to every fair-minded man to 
see the bold and forward manner in which the English 
press nevertheless claimed a share of credit for the Dorset- 
shire regiment, and to read the blatant rhetoric in which 
vinous orators extolled the valour of their fellow-country- 
men. We know our own surpassing merits, and can afford 
to laugh good-humouredly at Southern bumptiousness. 
Of this at least I am sure, that any reference in the Scots 
newspapers to ‘‘ gay Gordons ” or ‘‘ Cocks of the North” 
crept in by the purest accident. The muster-roll of eminent 
commanders simply teems with Scotsmen. The Duke of 
Wellington was probably a Scotsman in disguise. So is 
Lord Wolseley. Such great captains could be nothing 
else. I have my doubts about Lord Nelson. The loose- 
ness of his morals seems to indicate a different nationality. 
But in the British Army, as well as in every other walk of 
life, every post worth having has been filled by Scotsmen 
for the last century anda half. And yet you may walk 
barefoot on red-hot ploughshares from Maidenkirk to 
John o’ Groat’s without hearing these facts alluded to more 
than once every five minutes. 

It is in the field of literature, however, that our modesty 
is most conspicuous. Every candid Scotsman would 
willingly concede that England can boast of several prose 
authors—ay, and poets too—of really marked ability. But 
find me the Englishman who will admit Home to be all 
but the equal of Shakespeare! To my mind, there is no 
comparison between the soliloquies in ‘‘ Douglas” and 
those in ‘‘ Hamlet.” What English novelist vies in true 
delicacy and refinement of feeling with Dr. Smollett? 
Tom Macaulay, a Scot by extraction, has no rival in 
sheer mendacity, except Tom Carlyle. I own that Scott 
may have been overpraised. He was sadly out of touch 
with our most typical modern ideas. But let us not in 
fairness forget that at least he paved the way for 
Stevenson, and for a greater even than he. I mean 
Samuel Rutherford Crockett. Burns, of course, is 
simply the very greatest poet the world has ever 
seen. His life was exemplary and beautiful; his muse 
prolific and flawless. If Burns often got tipsy, which 
of us does not? Had he been faultily faultless (as a 
mighty Scottish bard has aptly phrased it), we may be 
pretty certain that few of his countrymen would have 
modelled their lives so closely upon his. It is malignant 
nonsense to say that in his poetry he was indebted to his 
predecessors. No great poet ever is. My point about 
Burns is that, while on April 23 every year Englishmen sit 
down to gorge in Shakespeare’s honour, and local mag- 
nates deliver foolish harangues, no such proceedings have 
ever been known to take place in Scotland on January 25. 
The poet’s memory is held too dear—his greatness is too 
vividly apprehended—for such orgies.to be thought neces- 
sary or decent. Besides, we have so many other illustrious 
writers that if we once began to ape the English fashion we 
should be dining out the whole year round, which is fearfully 
expensive, and not conducive to success in business. 

Clearly, then, the Scots are by far the most modest 
nation on the face of the globe. 


ALEXANDER SMELLIE. 
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WHEN DAFFODILS BEGIN TO PEER 


‘HE that hath two cakes of bread,” quoth Mahomet, 
“let him sell one of them for some flowers of narcissus ; 
for bread is food for the body, but narcissus is pourish- 
ment for the soul.” The pundits have endeavoured— 
with very indifferent success, as some think—to prove 
that neither the flower by which the Prophet of Islam set 
much store, nor Homer’s rvdpataus, is to be identified with 
any species of the genus named .Varcissus by modern 
botanists. Seeing, however, what slippery things plant 
names are, how they are shifted from one flower to 
another in the course of generations (what we know as 
wallflower was the heart’s-ease and Vola of early English 
writers), little weight can be attached to the nomenclature 
of different periods. Many kinds of what we know as 
narcissus abound in Asia Minor, conspicuous among all 
flowers both for beauty and fragrance, and more likely 
than most others to have delighted both the poet and the 
prophet. 

But Lenten lilies—the glory at this season of our lawns 
and cool northern pastures—though near of kin to the 
Asiatic kinds, are connected with the East only by their 
name. Daffodil, embroidered by Spenser into daffadown- 
dilly, came to us through the old French asphodile, from 
the Greek aogoce\ov : and here again we are in risk of con- 
troversy as to what the asphodel really was. Perhaps in 
future ages, when the flow of English literature has been 
dried up, Japanese wiseacres will puzzle their brains over 
the exact plant meant by the daffodil, which has had such 
a fascination for English poets from Shakespeare to 
Keats. Meanwhile it is ours to enjoy it as perhaps the 
most beautiful of our native wild flowers. 

It has other qualities besides beauty to endear it. It 
**comes before the swallows dare”; not fastidious about 
soil or culture (magna cura non indigent narcisst, says 
an early English authority), it only requires to be planted 
and left at liberty; and it enjoys the constitution 
of a coltsfoot ; for, although the race has its peculiar 
foe—a fly (Criéarhina narcisst) of which the maggot makes 
the bulb its exclusive diet—this only prevails in hot 
climates and dry soils; in our northern latitudes it is 
almost unknown. Hence, though in Britain it is probably 
only a true native of some of the southern and midland 
counties, the common daffodil (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus) 
has established itself firmly all over the land, as far north 
as Caithness and as far west as Connemara. Nowhere 
can it be seen in greater profusion than in Lakeland, 
where Wordsworth celebrated its charms. In West- 
morland there are literally leagues of it—slender lines of 
skirmishers by the waysides—clustered companies in 
green rocky nooks—whole brigades in hanging oak 
copse. 

Only in one respect does the English daffodil fail to 
rival most others of the family—it is scentless. 

It is a true child of the field and the wood, never to be 
seen in perfection in parterres. Much used for spring 
decoration of London parks, it shows to disadvantage 
there, because, owing to annual removal, it has not time 
to grow into those crowded clumps which send up such 
splendid wealth of gold near old manors and farmhouses. 
For park ornament, some of the dashing hybrids are better 
suited, such as the ingenuity of florists has produced of 
late years. The best of these quite eclipse the old daffodil 
in stature and individual magnificence, and the annual 
show held by the Narcissus Committee is one of thé. most 
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charming entertainments which London affords. Yet, even 
there, only one flower shakes one’s allegiance to the native 
beauty, and that, on inquiry, turns out to be no foreigner, 
but a variety of our own daffodil, larger in all its parts, 
and with the outer divisions of the perianth not yellow, 
but snowy white (V. psexdo-narcissus bicolor). 

Most of our native ‘‘ worts” were pressed into the 
service of primitive leechcraft, yet in an Anglo Saxon 
manuscript of the tenth century I can find only one 
mention of the daffodil. The bulbs of the ‘‘ halswort” or 
narcissus are to be pounded with oil and meal, which, used 
as a poultice, ‘‘ healeth wonderfully the wounds which are 
produced on man.” Yet this plant must have some potent 
property of which we wot not, else how comes it that the 
almost omnivorous rabbit, which disdaineth not the kindred 
crocus, will not touch the daffodil ? 

One other native narcissus we may reckon, indigenous 
to Ireland and southern England, inferior in profusion and 
beauty to the other, but diffusing a delicious fragrance— 
‘*a sweet but stuffing scent,” says the fastidious Parkin- 
son. This is the twin-flowered narcissus or ‘‘ primrose 
peerless” (.V. d/forus), whereof the perianth is cream- 
coloured and yellow. The double form of this goes by 
the homely name of ‘‘ butter and eggs.” 

Others there are from foreign climes which adapt them- 
selves bravely to our soil and climate, propagating them- 
selves through woodland and meadow. Of these the 
nonpareil (.V. zxcomparabilis) in almost countless variety, 
single and double, begins before the common daffodil fades ; 
the jonquil (a corruption of its specific name junctfolius— 
rush-leaved) and the campernelle (Vv. odorus) rival each 
other in fragrance ; until, latest of all, and perhaps most 
lovely of all, comes the poet’s narcissus or pheasant eye 
(N. poeticus), of spotless white with crimson or scarlet 
cup. This seems to be the purple narcissus of 
Dioscorides and Virgil, which modern critics have 
boggled over, seeing that white and gold, not purple, are 
the distinguishing livery of the family. But the allusion 
here is to the carmine centre. 

By the time, however, that the poet's narcissus is in 
bloom, there is so much competing wealth of colour and 
greenery that it scarcely gets its due tribute, and it is the 
daffodil of March—the true Lenten lily—that Keats has 
wedded with a phrase long since threadbare :— 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
. and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


**Wuo prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days my mind?” 
Sedentary people may take comfort just now from the 
aspect of the British Drama. It is not Progressive. The 
week has been full of excursions and alarums, tuckets 
sounding in all corners of the world; but the Play con- 
tinues to recede, and at the Comedy Theatre behold the 
neap-tide! The ‘‘ Lady Wrangler” which now precedes 
the ‘‘ Dovecot” at the Duke of York’s need detain us no 
longer than any other of those harmless pretty little pieces 
which arride a half-empty theatre, while the garrison of 
the stalls are waiting for their coffee. The ‘‘ Dovecot” is 
still the entertaining farce to which, as on the opening 
night, Miss Kearney’s: Irish servant lends a pleasant 
humour, and the gentlewoman of Miss Carlotta Addison 
a real charm and distinction... This for the Duke of 
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York his theatre. But the Comedy, which many of us 
have regarded as the home of what English comedy there 
is—that last trench in which, if needs must, at some 
Armageddon of the theatre, the Comic Muse would ulti- 
mately fall with her face to the foe and a smile, not too 
subtle, upon her lips—the Comedy has become in a night 
another fortress of melodrama. Most people must have 
laughed in this theatre ; it has known good things—some 
excellent plays, some more excellent comedy among the 
players. At the Comedy the other day there was Miss 
Venn and Mr. Charles Hawtrey—he, as the most plausible 
of liars, preserving, perhaps unconsciously, a famed Tradi- 
tion in that understanding with his audience which he 
kept in all his misdeeds; there were Mr. Brookfield, and 
Mr. Brookfield’s revwe, which may or may not have been 
a typical success from the manager’s standpoint, but was 
as witty and amusing a parody as we ave likely to see on 
an English stage. See how the whirligig of time has 
brought on its revenges ; consider, in other words, ‘‘ The 
Sea Flower” of Mr. Arthur Law. As several of the 
reviewers have either refrained from calling Mr. Law’s 
play a melodrama, or have stoutly denied that it is one, let 
us set down the argument. 

Captain Sherwood was, as you may suppose, a soldier ; 
he was also an angler. Whipping a Scotch river, he met 
a maiden one day fishing alone from the shore, fell in love, 
and proposed in a letter. It was a mistake. Proposals 
by letter, the best authorities say, lead to rejection ; and 
rejected was Captain Sherwood, though not by the lady, 
but by her aunt, who intercepted the letter, and sent a 
refusal in her niece’s name. Sherwood married some- 
one else, and went to India; so did the niece, whose 
husband was Mr. Trafford, a subaltern. Now there was 
a war on the frontier, and both Sherwood and Trafford 
were engaged. Something went wrong with Sherwood’s 
men—all through Trafford’s cowardice. Sherwood, being 
ostensibly responsible, was on the point of being court- 
martialled, and had a clear defence, when he met his old 
love, Mrs. Trafford, and resolved to take Trafford's 
blame on his shoulders. So he allows Trafford to malign 
him and go scot-free, and, sternly forbidding one Corporal 
Nancarrow—the best character in the play—to offer the 
evidence which would have exonerated him, he is ‘‘ broke.” 
Fourteen years elapse. The scene shifts from India to the 
Cornish coast, peopled with delightful fishermen and a 
bad squire, Trafford the treacherous. Now the Squire, 
before he married the lady angler, had a first wife, and by 
her a son, George Trafford ; and Will Roper, the ‘‘ wale” 
of the fishermen, had an adopted daughter, ‘‘ April,” 
picked up from a wreck in infancy, in that month. Need 
one say that this was Captain Sherwood's daughter by 
his wife, who was reported drowned before the frontier 
incident years before? Of course George fell in love 
with April, to the fury of the Squire, while Captain 
Sherwood, disguised as Mr. Milroyd, took rooms in 
Roper’s cottage. Mr. Milroyd heard April’s story. ‘‘What 
more probable than she should be my daughter?” he 
exclaimed, and then asked if there were any initials on her 
clothing when she was picked up by Roper. There were 
—A. T. S. She was his daughter! The Squire now 
stopped his son’s engagement to April, but Sherwood 
disclosing her parentage, he promptly died of heart dis- 
ease. So the lovers were free to marry, and did. So, 
too, Mrs. Trafford was free—and extremely anxious—to 
be married to Sherwood; though that hero, an idiot to 
the last, did his best to hold back, on the ground that 
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Mrs. Trafford must never know what a ruffian had been 
her squire, whom she had never loved nor even liked. 
Yet married they all were, even the decent Roper being 
lashed to the altar with the widow of an old mate. It is 
a moral piece! and, need one add, was rapturously re- 
ceived. Our actors and actresses do wonderfully well 
with this sort of thing, and Miss Ashwell, as Mrs. 
Trafford, played with much quiet feeling, while Mr. 
Grove brings Mr. Peggotty—/olus feres atque rotundus— 
upon the boards, and Mr. Playfair’s Nancarrow is a 
credible corporal. You are left to revolve the progress of 
a theatre where melodrama of this complexion thrives, 
while there is not a house where you may see melodrama 
touched to its finest issues and become literature in 
«* Admiral Guinea.” 

A little of this sort of thing ought to send us all troop- 
ing contrite to the St. James’s and Her Majesty's. It is 
too late to speak of these revivals; but after a visit to 
Panton Street the intelligent critic who complains that 
Shakespeare knew nothing of our County Council is not a 
whit the easier to understand, howbeit his definition of 
‘‘to-morrow ”—as a preposition!—has justly endeared 
him. ‘* Much Ado” still suffers from a misplaced Bene- 
dick, and perhaps from a right Beatrice in the wrong part 
as Hero. Still there is pleasant scenery, music, dancing, 
and something of Shakespeare survives. As for ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar,” if the manager’s Antony is still over-ingenious 
and deliberate, Mr. Tree has deserved well of his public ; 
he would deserve more if his company would give us 
Shakespeare’s blank verse for what it is. One has heard 
that Mr. Browning, reading his own work to young 
friends, made prose of the metre. The judicious will 
observe that there are poets and poets, and that possibly 
Mr. Browning’s method was a “‘ work of supererogation.” 


LENTEN MUSIC 


THE music permitted to be sung in Roman Catholic 
churches at this season of the year is in strict accordance 
with the Lenten fare which authority ordains as regards 
mere matters of the flesh. The organ is closed; there is 
no accompaniment. The music sung is severe, symbolical 
of the approach to the great event of Christianity which 
Easter commemorates. Such austerity, even in relation 
to the music sung during Mass, is well in keeping with 
other usages. The Church inflexible says ‘‘ Discipline !” 
The music-lover whose pantheism is not dominated by the 
rigidity of creeds, who knows just as little as anyone else 
what particular faith is acceptable beyond the stars, may 
do worse than discipline his appreciation by forsaking the 
heathen gods of modern music, and meditate in philosophic 
abstraction upon the Gregorian and a cappella styles. 
And if plain chant and Palestrina fail to purify his soul, 
they may, by way of redemption, mortify his flesh, inas- 
much as he may despise the one and abhor the other. 
By listening to both he may gain grace and learn some- 
thing. 

They are easily found at this season—-to wit, Gregorian 
music, in its purity that is to say, unhampered by being 
adapted to Anglican use, and Palestrina, in his proper place, 
accompanying the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

There is much gentle devotion: in the thought that 
Latin music preserves its anonymity. There is no talk of 
“*So-and-so in B flat,” of ‘‘Someone Else in G.” The 
dust of time hides the names-of many worthies whose 
Sweet little snatches of melody found their way into 
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Gradual and Vesperal. They sleep in peace, but the 
beauty of their conceptions lives. 

To modern ears it may seem barbarous to sing melodies 
that have no apparent form, that begin and end like frag 
ments cut at random from some time-stained page of 
vellum. But it was these melodies that formed the indices 
to the work of Palestrina and his school, to the work of 
William Byrd, ‘‘a Father of Musicke,” as he was affec- 
tionately called, to the work of English composers who 
caught faint echoes from the old-time choirs, and cast them 
back to the world in more matured sounds. 

Gregorian music often has a modernity which seems 
unaccountable. The ‘‘Asperges,” for example, is as 
fresh, as limpid as the element employed in the beautiful 
ceremony which it accompanies in music, and a choir 
trained as one voice to enunciate the notes of the 
cadences without any scrambling or confusion may 
awaken the mind of the sceptic to dignities of melody 
which, in his ignorance, he has not associated with this 
style. 

Then let him go to the Brompton Oratory, where the 
choir is famous for its care of music, befitting the congre- 
gation of S. Philip Neri, the founder of that form of 
composition which in its maturity we know as the Oratorio. 
The Oratory, modern as the church is in structure, is 
yet old enough to have traditions, and not the least 
are those associated with the memory of Mr. Thomas 
Wingham, whose devotion to S. Cecilia took practical 
shape in a thorough supervision of all the minutie of 
Church music. Here, too, is a fine example of the 
passing on of style and thought from master to pupil ; 
and Mr. Barclay Jones, who has already appeared before 
the public as a composer of orchestral music, has proved 
well worthy of the confidence his old choir-director placed 
in him, by maintaining the efficiency of the Oratory music. 
The choir, indeed, is the finest memorial to Mr. Wingham 
—one which he might well have chosen to be remembered 
by—and it was characteristic of him to take in hand, almost 
in his last hours, the production of Dr. Stanford’s Mass. 

As for last Sunday, the Mass was Palestrina’s ‘‘ Missa 
Papz Marcelli,” the work that saved Church music from 
excommunication, the work that advanced all music by 
reason of the patronage which it ensured its composer. 
Such a work is much more difficult of execution than 
would appear at first sight, for it taxes the extreme limits 
of the voices, it abounds in long-sustained notes, it insists 
on the due observance of a light and shade peculiarly its 
own. These are technical points, mentioned here to 
acknowledge their creditable accomplishment by Mr. 
Barclay Jones and his choir. Beyond these, the work 
marks the stage of transition from the modal form of 
melody by means of polyphonic music to the monodic 
style on which our modern system is founded. 

Time alters the tone of the violin, mechanical improve- 
ments change keyed instruments, so that we are not 
always sure that we hear to-day what sounds were audible 
to the old masters. The harpsichord and the oboe may 
have sounded less mellow to Bach and Handel than they 
do tous. But the human voice never changes ; and those 
who wish to hear Palestrina’s music sung as we may be 
sure Palestrina heard it, have their opportunity on Sundays 
at the Oratory just now. On Thursday, the 24th, begins 
the ceremony of the ‘‘ Quarant’ Ore,” when Dvorak’s 
Mass in D will be sung, followed in the evening by "Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Lauda Sion.” 


W. F. S. W. 
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FINANCE 
THE INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


For the last two years the position of investors has been 
a most difficultone. Consols and other gilt-edged securities 
have since about 1895 stood at such extraordinarily high 
prices that it has been almost impossible to find really 
sound securities yielding as much even as 3 per cent. in 
interest. Writing last week on the prospects of the stock 
markets we said :— 


Although up to the present the increased value of money has 
not materially affected the quotation of first-class investment stocks, 
there have been indications of late that it is not so easy as formerly 
to dispose of such stocks in any large amount at current prices. 
If indications in the Money Market count for anything, investors 
would be well advised in deferring purchases for the moment. 


During the past week the depreciation in investment 
securities has been even more general and extensive than 
we could have imagined, and although to some extent the 
«slump ” in stocks has been the result of political scares, 
that factor has been more potent in the speculative than 
in the investment markets, where monetary rather than 
political influences have been at work. 

The following short table may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of the movements which have occurred in first- 
class investment stocks during the week, while in the two 
outer columns comparison is made between present quota- 
tions and the highest points touched in 1897 and the 
preceding year * :— 





March 3, March 9, |Highest Highest, 
1808. 1898. | 1597. 1896. 
Home Corporation and Colonial Stocks— 
Metropolitan 3} per cents. - oe 118—129 117—120 125 128 
ae 24 * rocs 101} 100 — 101 1032 107 
Canada 34 oe oe oe 104—-107 1o3—106 | arth 111} 
3 * ee ee 104—106 102— 104 1084 107 
Cape 34 te - - 114-116 113-115 | 117 120 
New South Wales 4 per cents. .. oe 119—1421 w7—119 | 124 123 
English Railway Prior Charge Stocks— 
Great Western 4 per cent. Debenture .. 1s2—155 150-153 | 159 1€4 
South Eastern 4 2. : 150-153 149-151 | 355 161 
29 ” 5 ” = es 187—190 185-388 | 193 201 
- > ° cs se. 129—131 125-130 | 137 138 
Forth Bridge Stock Guaranteed 4 p.c. .. 145—147 141—144 | 15 155 
Glasgow and South-Western 4 p.c. Gntd. 147—149 145—147 | 153 159 
Great Eastern 4 per cent. Rent Charge 146—148 144-146 | 451 158 
Western 5 = _ se 184— 187 181-3184 19 199 
Glasgow and South-Western 4 p.c. Pref. 146—148 143—146 152 1554 
Great Central 4 per cent. Preference.. 133-136 131-134 139 144 
» Northern 4 , 144-147 142-145 | 154 160 
» Western 5 . a sis 182- 185 180—163 1934 200 
South-Western 4 a * - 146—149 144-147 | 154 164 
| 
Continental Union Gas os os «. | 245—250 225— 225 271 388 
Gas Light and Coke **A” 294 - 208 282—287 | 323 324 


East London Water Works .. 


oe es 232-237 228—233 | 238 257 
Lambeth (maximum 10 per cent.) .. 2. 305—310 300- 303 ir 279 
West Middlesex 317—321 313-318 | 324 332 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that in nearly 
all cases the highest level was reached in the year 1896, a 
circumstance which coincided with the extreme limit 
attained in cheap money. Bank Rate during the whole of 
1895 and the greater part of 1896 was at the minimum 
point of 2 per cent., while in Lombard Street money was 
practically a drug in the market for the greater part of 
that time. A revival in trade had certainly already com- 
menced by the latter part of 1896, but it had not become 
sufficiently developed to absorb the mass of floating money 
weighing upon the market. 

At the present moment, however, there are indications 
that the ‘‘ dilemma” in which investors have so long been 
* It must be understood that the securities tabulated merely indicate 


the general course of investment markets, and are not to be taken as 
individual recommendations.—[Ep. OUTLOOK ]} 
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placed, if not actually nearing its end, is at least likely 
to be considerably relieved. Already, as will be gathered 
from the table given of representative stocks, quotations 
show a material set-back from the highest points touched 
in 1896, and it is not improbable, in view of the future 
demands likely to be made upon spare capital by fresh 
loan operations and revived trade, notably in the ship- 
building industry, that the investor’s dilemma may be yet 
further relieved by a continued decline in many investment 
stocks affording a chance for purchases by those who have 
long waited such an opportunity, 

At the same time, and while there are probabilities that, 
apart from Consols, dearer money may occasion still 
further depreciation in ‘‘ gilt-edged ” securities, it should be 
borne in mind that underneath any influences temporarily 
operating in the direction of dearer money the laws of 
economy in finance, as elsewhere, render it unlikely that we 
shall see any prolonged return to the high rates of interest 
current many years ago, and, in our judgment, zvvestors 
will be well advised to effect moderate purchases of sound 
securities upon any considerable further decline in values, 
a margin being always left for further acquirements should 
a yet lower level be attained. 


COMPANY PROMOTING—III 
THE PROSPECTUS 

Mvccu might be said concerning the preliminaries in pro- 
moting a company, which take place long before the 
prospectus comes into the hands of the public. Dealing 
with the subject in the most practical way, however, it 
will be sufficient if we direct attention to the prospectus 
itself in its prepared state, and endeavour to mention 
some of the salient points which the intending investor 
should more particularly consider. 

An anonymous writer, dealing with the question of 
company promoting, truly says that the task of preparing 
the prospectus for publication is one of special delicacy, 
and is performed with the utmost care. As with the 
Frenchman’s definition of language, too often its function 
is rather to disguise than enlighten. The outlook must 
be presented in its most alluring garb, and at the same 
time care must be taken not to draw so deeply in the 
matter of facts and figures on the imagination as to over- 
step the limits of the law. 

Company promotions, we have seen in a_ previous 
article, are divided into two main classes—namely, those 
formed to acquire a business or industry already exist- 
ing, and those formed to establish ventures of an entirely 
fresh, and to that extent speculative, nature. It is pro- 
spectuses relating to the first-named class that we shall 
now specially consider; but there is one point which 
should be borne in mind in the case of ald companies— 
namely, that investors too frequently ignore the right con- 
ferred upon them by law to examine the detailed articles 
of association.* Extracts from these are usually given on 
the prospectus itself, but the full details the public seem 
always ready to consider as read, In fact, curious incon- 
sistency on the part of the investor is again apparent. 
He first dubs all company-promoters as knaves and rogues, 
and then, by the scant efforts he makes to protect his own 
interests, encourages them to be so. Often enough, in 
the full particulars of the articles of association, are to be 
found the most mischievous clauses, which, if earlier un- 


* These are usually offered for the inspection of intending subscribers 
at the offices of the company. 
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derstood and appreciated, might have deterred the investor 
from embarking his money in the company. 

And now briefly to enumerate a few of the essential 
points to be considered in examining the prospectuses of 
companies formed to acquire some existing business or 
money-making interest. The first point to be looked for 
and carefully noted is the reason for the vendor's willing- 
ness to dispose of his business to the company. Satisfactory 
reasons can oftentimes be given—such, for example, as 
the retirement of the vendor through ill-health, or a con- 
version of the business into a company for family reasons, 
or again because the business is really sufficiently extend- 
ing to demand a further outlay of capital which the vendor 
may not have at his disposal; and, finally (though pro- 
bably such is not often the case), that the business can 
be better worked on the joint-stock principle than by 
private enterprise. 

Presuming that satisfactory reasons can be assigned 
for the transference of the business to a public company, 
the next point for the investor to be assured upon is what 
he is really buying; and here it should be clearly under- 
stood that we do not mean so much the nature of the 
business to be acquired as the concern viewed entirely 
from its money-making aspect. In other words, it may 
be proved beyond a doubt that the undertaking to be 
acquired is of the most respectable kind, comprising an 
enormous turnover, a world-wide sale of its soap, its beer, 
or any other commodity ; and yet, judged from the hard 
and practical standpoint of money-making, the net profits 
of results may be anything but desirable. Many of the 
public companies quoted in the official list at an enor- 
mous discount are concerns which, viewed from a stand- 
point other than that of the shareholders, are everything 
which could be desired. 


(Zo be continued.) 


MONETARY PROSPECTS 
THE CHINESE LOAN 


WHEN the prospectus of the Chinese Loan is issued, it will 
probably be found that the concessions to this country, in the 
form of control over certain revenues, are even greater than has 
already been indicated in the public press. Regarded from a 
political standpoint, the loan must be considered as a triumph of 
diplomacy, the concessions gained being of a kind which a few 
years ago no one would have dreamed of being granted by Chinese 
potentates. Looking at the matter from an entirely financial 
standpoint, it is rather difficult—especially until the full details are 
made known—to indicate to investors the precise merit of the new 
loan as an investment stock. 


It will be remembered that in a previous article we showed 
that, so far as the Imperial Maritime Customs were concerned, 
there was very little margin which could be considered as security 
for any fresh loan, and that certain interior duties would have to 
be hypothecated should the loan be for more than two or three 
millions. As matters now stand, ro one can say that the 
revenues of the interior—which the contractors of the loan have 
obtained as security—are not ample to meet all requirements. It 
is also highly satisfactory to Jearn that steps have been taken by 
which, under Sir Robert Hart, the collection of these interior duties 
will practically pass into British control. At the same time, it 
must be borne in mind that the collection of these duties from the 
natives in the interior may promise to be a less simple task than 
that of controlling the maritime customs. Regarded from a poli- 
tical and commercial standpoint, the change opens up considerable 
prospects of improvement in the system of Chinese trade, but from 
the point of view of subscribers to the new loan the possibilities of 
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difficulty and friction in the collection of revenues must not be lost 
sight of. On the whole, however, and especially bearing in mind 
the fact that the Chinese Government is pledged to make up any 
deficiency which may arise from the hypothecated revenues being 
insufficient to meet the interest on the loan, we are inclined to 
consider that the new Chinese stock, if not actually a gilt-edged 
security, is at least a very fair investment, yielding, as it will at the 
price of issue, about 5 per cent. per annum. We believe we are 
correct in surmising that the loan will bear 4} per cent. interest, 
will be issued at 90, and will be redeemable in forty-five years by 
annual drawings. 


Disbursements by the Government for supplies have so far been 
on a very small scale, and the stringency in the Money Market 
has continued throughout the week, the firmness of money rates 
being also assisted by the continued American demand for gold. 
Since the American inquiry began nearly £3,000,000 in all has 
been arranged for shipment from Europe, the greater part of which 
has gone from Paris. It is believed in the best quarters, however, 
that, failing an outbreak of war between Spain and the United 
States, the inquiry is probably nearing an end. 


We recently discussed the advisability of the Bank of England 
raising its price for bar gold so as to attract the metal to its own 
vaults. A step in this direction has practically been taken by the 
Bank raising its buying price for French, German, and Japanese 
coin, by which a considerable number of Japanese yen have already 
been secured. The Bank’s present buying price for foreign coin, 
it may be mentioned, is practically equivalent to about 77s. tod. for 
bar gold, although, as a matter of fact, the official buying price for 
the metal in the form of bars still remains at 77s. 9d. It is the 
opinion in good quarters that further receipts of gold at the Bank 
are probable. 


This has been a week of “scares” on the Stock Exchange, At 
the settlement prior to the one just concluded many weak 
operators had to be “helped over,” and, with no recovery taking 
place in prices, it was but natural that the position of foreign 
politics should have found markets in an extremely sensitive con- 
dition. A general shake-out of weak speculators, together with 
the establishment of a moderate “bear” position, may be con- 
sidered as the net outcome of these scares. As indicated else- 
where, the monetary position may possibly prevent any im- 
mediate recovery in gilt-edged securities; but in speculative 
markets a recovery is looked for sooner or later. In the case of 
Canadian and American railroad securities, in which the depres- 
sion has been especially severe, much must depend upon the 
attitude of New York. The settlement has shown pretty clearly 
that the speculative account in American shares is either smaller 
than for months past, or else that stock has gone into much 
stronger hands ; but, none the less, the disposition here at the 
moment is undoubtedly to await a definite lead from New York 
before entering upon fresh commitments. 


The importance of the agitation now proceeding in Paris 
against the Coulisse is not sufficiently appreciated in this country. 
Of recent years various restrictions have been imposed upon the 
dealings of the members of the Coulisse as compared with the 
operations of the Parquet, and now the Minister of Finance has 
introduced a measure which, if it passes into law, will further 
restrict the liberties of those operators. 


We have little hesitation, therefore, in saying that if the merits 
of the question were thoroughly gone into it would be found that 
underneath what appears to be nothing more than a financial 
question is to be found an outbreak of anti-Semitic feeling such 
as has been so clearly shown throughout the Dreyfus incident. 
Many, if not most, of the wealthiest members of the Coulisse 
are Jews, against whom the feeling in Paris at the present time 
is probably much stronger than is generally realised. That the 
Jewish fraternity are themselves alive to the situation is apparent 
from indications in more than one quarter of important Jewish 
firms on the Coulisse deciding to transfer their operations to the 
London market. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDG............::::eeeeeeeeee £27,000,000. 





at NDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 
~ (Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 


ro Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C.; aud go Branches in 





South Africs 
s ribed Capital.. ee ee oe “ £4,0 00,000 
Paid-up C apité * ers oe = ss - ee s+ £1,000,0-0 
iLeserve du und »890,000 
This Bank nts dr afts on, and transac ts every descripti on of bank ing business 
with, t PF i ncip u! towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange Free 
State, Khodesia, and E Africa. Teleg sraphi remittances made. Dep sits re vecived 
for fixed periods. Tem s on application. J. Cuumvey, London Manager. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAMI 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 18 
An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results of 


the first B Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing their studies 
in Durham. The examination begins June rst. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION of 
£0, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the 


Hnutrance Examination commencing OCTOBER 12. 


Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, 
Mattie'd Hall, Durham. 





R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—tThe Couwse of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1843. The Secretary of § > will offer 





them for Competition 1 the Publi 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Ass stant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one in the Traffic Dept. 
Todian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers 





MERSYWEATHER on PURE WATER SUPPLY to 


COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 


saved by dispensing with hand lahour in favour of improved pt 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam eng 
Write for Pamphlet, “Water Supply to Mansions. ; , 
MERRY WEATHER'S Greatest Domestic Novelty is their 
vad Patent ELECTRIC HAND FIRE ENGINE for Corridors of 


nps 
ines, 











Mansions and other establishments where the electric light exists. 
Merkyweatuen’s, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 
gree EY COLLEGE.--Tren Scholarships and E mp tions, 
ae 1 £80 to $29 in value, wil! be offered for Competitio 1. WED. 

NE SDAY rULY 13. 

One Scholarship and one Exhibition wil! be offered in the first instance for Boys 
iitended for the ARMY CLASs. 

Apply to the Warven, Rapiey Cotiecer, Avincpon. 





CCHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination for 
Scholarst ips will be held on June 7, 8, and 6. Ten Open Scholarships, at least, 
of value 1 aging etween £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one Scholar- 
ship of 435 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also 
’ “hol larsh Lips « safined to Candidates for Arn vy and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Cla sand Mathematics. Candidates mus : be under 15. 
we y to the Bus rsak, The College, Cheltenha:za. 





4 ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal know ates of the 
~ haopy life and careful training best »w« dona few GIRLS in a very PRIVATE 


SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its P rin ipal has also the warm recommendation of 
Lady Elphins‘one, 1 ady Snrling, and others whose daughters were her pupils.—For 
detai!s aadres, ** H. M.,” Avonmore, Leeds, Eastbourne. 





PIANOFORTES. 


4. B. CRAMER & CO.’s Extensive City Warerooms, 


40 TO 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
CRAMER’S Iron-frame PIANOS from 24 Guineas. 


GRAND PIANOFORTES, New and Second-hand by Broadwcod, Collard, 
Cramer, Erard, and other great makers. 


CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ HIRE SYSTEM, OR FOR CASH. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO,, Ltd. 


Notices 


+ 


| The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every «ndeavour 
| will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. The 
receipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise, 

ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than THuRSDAY MorRNING. 

ScALE oF CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: Back Page, £12; per Page, £10; Half 
Page, £5; Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6¢.; Company Advertisements, per 
Page, £15. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


‘ Half 
Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly, 
Post free within United Kingdom....... ose sees O15 2 07 7 © 310 
Post free to other parts of the World............ 0 18 o ° 90 o 4 6 


All remittances to be made payable to ‘‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., Ltd.,” and 
cheques and postal orders to be crossed; ‘London and South-Western Bank, 
Fleet Street Branch.” 


Orrices: 109 FLeet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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FACING THE NAVAL EMERGENCY 


AN honest, statesmanlike attempt to deal with a situation 
of almost unexampled difficulty will be the verdict on the 
Navy Estimates for the new financial year and on Mr. 
Goschen’s rousing statement on Thursday evening. To citi- 
zens of pacific temperament it may seem appalling to face a 
demand for £23,778,400 for the Navy, and it certainly is 
the largest sum ever expended on our maritime forces in 


, one year, even in times of actual warfare. And yet it is 


the same amount as was voted last year, swelled by that 
unfortunate million and a half of the debit balance of 
1897-8, which must be set down to the engineering dis- 
pute. The Board of Admiralty, in fact, have not been 
frightened by the clouds that loom all round the political 
horizon; the only question is whether they have taker 
them sufficiently into account. 

The shipbuilding programme is not ambitious. It is 
merely a ‘‘ paper” programme. There is no reason to hope 
that either of the three battleships or the four armoured 
cruisers will be laid down during the new financial year, 
though preparations for their commencement will be 
made. Whether the four sloops are hastened or hindered 
no one will very greatly care. The surprise of the new 
proposals is that, although neither of the three battle- 
ships of the ‘‘ Formidable” class has been begun at 
Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devonport, the three new 
ironclads have been allocated to these yards instead of 
being put out to contract. Is this as it should be? Great 
Britain, despite the restricted output of armour and guns, 
possesses shipbuilding facilities that cannot be equalled 
by any two, or even three, other countries in the 
world. Why do we not take full advantage of this 
superiority by the greater utilisation of the private yards? 
As things are now, these private yards are building for 
other Powers, and the authorities might easily have 
secured their increased assistance, so as to remedy the 
disastrous effects of the engineering dispute. There 
is happily no occasion to turn alarmists, but in 
view of the rapid shipbuilding of France and Russia— 
an Imperial ukase ordering the spending of £ 14,250,000 on 
warships is the latest from St. Petersburg; in view of 
the determination of the German nation to carry out the 
Kaiser's naval programme in six instead of seven years, 
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as originally intended ; and in view of such other develop- 
ments abroad as the naval progress of Japan—a possible 
friend or foe in the troubled Far East—can Great Britain 
afford to spread over a period of three years the righting 
of the naval balance disturbed by the engineering quarrel ? 
Only the Admiralty can settle this question, for only Mr. 
Goschen and his colleagues have accurate means of ascer- 
taining how far the supply of armour and guns is adequate 
toa more rapid readjustment of our construction to our 
growing requirements. 

The new proposals are not, however, confined to the 
building of warships—important as they are. Like its 
recent predecessor, it is an all-round programme. ‘Ihe 
Lords of the Admiralty intend to persevere in their mea- 
sures for strengthening the personnel of the fleet. Nine 
years ago, at the time of the passing of the Naval Defence 
Act, the total number of officers and men voted for the 
Navy was 65,400. Last year this total was increased to 
100,050, and now it is proposed to add 6,340 further 
officers, seamen, and Royal Marines, and by the end of 
the financial year the personnel should stand at 106,390. 
During the Napoleonic wars the numbers rose higher than 
this, but in those days each man was of far less fighting 
value than to-day, when science has so greatly increased 
every trained seaman’s capabilities. We are fast reaching 
the limit beyond which the personnel of the fleet ought 
not to rise, and every year the necessity for greatly 
augmenting the Royal Naval Reserve becomes increasingly 
imperative, if we are not to be burdened in the near future 
with an alarming pension-list, or to fall short of the needed 
surplus of officers and men for an emergency. How much 
longer, we wonder, will the Admiralty timidly hesitate to 
face this vital question? Take one phase of it—the 
Colonial phase. If ever we are to do anything in the 
way of a real Imperial league of defence, we must make a 
beginning at some time or other, and no preconceived 
notions of what the Colonies ought to do should prevent 
us from meeting in a sympathetic manner th. advances 
which they are prepared to make—each colony in its own 
way —to assist the Mother Country in manning the ficet. 
They cannot do much; but what they can and will do we 
should welcome as a first step, even though it may not fit 
in with the particular methods which the Admiralty them- 
selves have sought to impress upon Colonial opinion. 
But, taken as a whole, the nation has reason to be 
gratified at the general spirit of progress which charac- 
terises the new naval proposals. 


CHINA AND THE “TIMES” 


Tue Pekin Correspondent of the Zimes has achieved a 
journalistic success. His moves have been audacious and 
embarrassing to diplomacy, but from the point of view 
of the journalist they have marked a triumph. And yet 
such audacity suggests risk. Long odds bring in a multi- 
fold return—when they come off. But they do not come 
off so frequently as short odds. Let us concede that the 
Pekin Correspondent of the Zimes—cute journalist that he 
is—has brought himself into close touch with some 
Personage of the Yamen. We can then understand how 
he was enabled to divulge the guid pro guo which the 
British Government asked in return for a British guarantee 
of the Chinese loan. The divulging of that guéd pro quo 


led, as we know, to a diplomatic menace at Pekin from 
Russia, and China withdrew from the contemplated deal. 
How could Russia fail to learn from this incident the 
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diplomatic account to which such journalistic achieve- 
ments could be put? May we not suppose that Russian 
diplomacy has now overcome the reticence of the very 
same Chinese official, who, in the matter of the legend of 
Talienwan, enabled the Pekin Correspondent of the 7imes 
to anticipate the official utterances of responsible British 
Ministers? At any rate, such an hypothesis exactly ex- 
plains a situation otherwise complex. 

On Wednesday the Pekin Correspondent of the Zimezs 
plunges us into alarm with the news of a Russian 
ultimatum, backed up by the threat of a Russian invasion 
of Manchuria. On Thursday the same Pekin Corre- 
spondent of the Zmes informs us that this threat has not 
been and is not to be translated into action. Such oracular 
intimations are intelligible if we suppose that the Chinese 
official who abandons his reserve towards a Pekin Corre- 
spondent also understands, or accepts without under- 
standing, the kind of information which, we may suppose, 
Russian diplomatists would divulge in order to assist 
Russian diplomacy. This, at least, is certain, that the 
disclosure of Britain’s guid pro quo for her loan guarantee 
and the false alarm of an intended Russian occupation 
fitted in with nothing else but the diplomatic game of 
Russia. That these items of information were re- 
ceived in good faith from an ostensibly responsible 
source, we do not for a moment doubt, and it was not 
the business of a journalist to suppress such informa- 
tion; but was it not the business of a journalist 
to remember his Heathen Chinee? Should he not have 
discounted what came to him from such a source by some 
reference to the not unnatural supposition that an official 
of the Yamen might be accessible to the suggestions of 
Russian diplomacy ? 

Now what are the facts? There has been no Russian 
ultimatum. The flat statement that there had been was 
untrue. There has been no threat of invasion. That 
statement again was untrue. But, while there have been 
no ultimatum and no threat, there has been and there 


is Diplomacy. The British Government is keenly 
alive to every point in the situation. Its _ policy 
is still the policy of ‘‘No Grab” in China, and 


before that policy can fail there must be a diplomatic 
armistice of weeks—it may even be of months; and during 
that armistice Russia will have her say, Britain will have 
her say, Japan will have her say, every Power will have 
its say, for diplomacy moves with sluggish feet. And if, 
after the talking is over, the end of it all is a policy of 
general Grab, let there be no mistake about it—Britain is 
in a position to grab better than anyone else. We insisted 
last week upon the vital interests of British capital and 
enterprise in Northern China, with its wealth of coal and 
iron. The Government is keenly conscious of the gravity 
of this aspect of the situation. It appreciates to the full 
the importance of this raw material in the industrial de- 
velopment of the future, and it has the power to ensure, 
if Grab it must be, that Britain shall not lose even in North 
China. 

But as yet, so long as Diplomacy has one word to say, 
it is no question of Grab in any military or exclusive sense 
Diplomacy still has its work to do, and we know what 
Diplomacy, supported by a flying squadron, was able to do 
in South Africa. The menace of Germany, patent in Baron 
von Marschall’s official use of the word ¢reaty for the 
proper term, convention, is.no longer a menace—British 
interests are secured without war; and the economics of 
China may yet follow the trend of South African politics. 
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THE STORM 


A sUDDEN gale had sprung up from the north-east ; great 
black-backed gull and feeble-winged puffin had been forced 
alike through the smoking mists inland. Night fell amid 
the clash of wind and sea. A narrow track winding round 
the cliffs led past a cottage ; light shone from the windows, 
and in the kitchen were three women. The youngest lay 
in a truckle bed, a baby against her breast ; an old woman, 
tall, gaunt and white-haired, sat at a table, the Bible before 
her, muttering over familiar passages with awkward lips ; 
the third moved softly about the room preparing supper. 
She stood a moment by the bed, as the child broke into a 
long, low wail. 

‘* Poor lamb !” she said ; “‘ he frets as if your breast was 
cold to him.” 

“* Maybe ’tis cold,” replied the sick girl indifferently. 

** Aye, but not to-night, Nan,” the other protested, 
‘* and his father out in a storm like this!” 

‘*The Lord have mercy on the lad!” exclaimed the old 
woman, glancing up; “‘he’s got that scamp Rab Tapp 
wi’ him in the boat. Scores o’ times I’ve told Joss ’twould 
be safer to sail ‘long o? decent folk.” 

Nan stirred uneasily. ‘* Rab’s as good as the rest 0’ 
*em,” she muttered, ‘‘and a long ways handier.” 

** Handy wi’ his tongue belike,” retorted the old woman ; 
‘there ain’t his equal for lying in this here parish ; ’tis 
only reasonable that the Lord should be angered agin him ; 
though maybe the Almighty will mind that Joss has been 
a good son to me and spare the boat.” 

She was silent a moment, listening to the continuous 
clamour of the massive door-bolts that barred back the 
storm. ‘‘ Aye, that Rab,” she burst out fiercely, ‘‘ they 
should cast him overboard the same as the men o’ Joppa 
cast the prophet Jonah, son of Amittai. Who knows but 
the Almighty may be speaking now by the voice o’ the 
wind ?—‘ Cast him out, cast him out, and the raging waves 
of the sea shall foam upon his shame.’ ” 

‘*How dare ’ee speak such words as them!” cried 
the girl, springifg up in bed. ‘‘ The Lord ain’t no Moloch 
to devour men’s lives.” 

‘*And what's Rab Tapp’s life to thee?” replied the 
other sternly. ‘‘It ill becomes a mother with her first 
chile at breast to be taking such thought for furren men’s 
lives.” 

‘*Come, come, motker,” interposed the third woman, 
“let Nan be; supper’s on the table, and you'd feel better 
for a snatch o’ sommat.” 

‘*T did well to name ’ee Martha,” cried the old woman 
turning on her. ‘‘ Your thoughts be too much taken up 
wi’ the things o’ this world. What call have I for bite or 
sup when the great starved sea is hungering after my 
son? Aye, but Joss, lad, lad,” she continued to herself, 
** and you that fond o’ whistling ! ” 

Martha made no answer, but, pouring out a cup of 
tea, brought it to the sick girl. ‘‘ Happen ’twill quench 
your thirst a bit, Nan,” she said. 

‘**°Taint that kind o’ thirst,” replied the other wearily. 

‘* Take it all the same, lass,” Martha urged, and the 
girl drank. 

«Tis salt as the sea!” she exclaimed, pushing the cup 
from her with a shudder. ‘‘ Seems as if I knowed the 
taste o’ drowning.” 

“And well you may,” exclaimed the old woman, 

‘when your man is forced so nigh to it.’ 
** Joss will not be drowned,” replied her haben 
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law carelessly. ‘‘ What-for should he be drowned? Oh, 
my God!” she ended, with abrupt change of voice, as the 
hurrying scream of the storm wrenched its way through 
the cottage, ‘‘why did yer make the sea?” She flung 
herself back in the bed and the child began once more to 
cry, but she paid no heed to it. 

** Poor heart!” said Martha, stooping and raising the 
baby in her arms, ‘‘he frets over things.” She walked 
to and fro in the littie kitchen, her face pressed close 
against the child’s; her soft brown hair mingling with 
his soft downy fluff. ‘‘My own chile,” she continued 
meditatively, ‘‘ was wondertul contentsome.”’ 

‘’Your own chile!” exclaimed the harsh-voiced old 
woman. ‘‘ Why, your own chile was born dead.” 

‘“‘Her was never dead to me,’ Martha answered 
gently. ‘I used to talk a deal to her lying there so close 
and tristful agin my heart. But now I sorter feel that if 
me and Jim had another chile, may be ’twould be born 
dead.” 

** Aye, and no wonder,” retorted her mother; ‘‘ amore 
shiftless body than Jim [| ain’t come across; always 
trapesing round in searching work and never finding it. 
He’s a poor stick ; the sea never gave him no call, and 
you can sit here and eat your victuals content, come storm, 
come clear.” 

The sick girl raised herself on her arm.  ‘*‘ There’s 
one thing I nev.r could fathom,” she exclaimed with 
sudden interest, ‘‘and that’s his being own brother to 
Rab. Why he ain’t no patch on him!” 

‘*No,” rejoined her mother-in-law sharply; ‘‘ he’s 
more fool than cheat, for certain. If ’twor he out in the 
boat wi’ Joss, happen the Lord might overlook him.” 

The girl’s dark eyes flashed, and Martha interposed, 
in a hurt voice, ‘‘ Maybe Jim ain’t so quick at the take 
up as Rab; but he’s mortal persevereshous at trying. 
Arter all, Nan,” she added, ‘‘you ain’t never seen Rab 
but twice.” 

‘No. I ain’t never seen him but twice,” the girl 
repeated. 

‘*And when ye did meet never spoke much to one 
*nother,” continued Martha wonderingly. 

‘No, us never spoke much to one ’nother.” 

‘* Aye, certain,” exclaimed Martha; ‘‘ why, the last 
time he comed in here ’twas a matter of three weeks ago; 
you was sitting up in front of the fire nursing the chile 
and he jest stood over again ’ee by the chimney-piece, 
sorter thoughtful. ‘Do you love it?’ he axed: ‘do you 
love it?’—but you didn’t make no answer. Them were 
his words. Do you mind, Nan?” 

‘* Yes,” said the girl softly, ‘* I mind.” 

““°Twas a queer question I reckoned to put to a 
mother; but there, you ain’t never been terrible took up 
wi’ the chile.” 

‘* No.” 

‘‘ Maybe you didn’t speak to him sorter tender a-fore 
you borned him; same as I did my little girl.” 

‘* No.” 

** Yet ’twor my chile that was born dead.” 

‘‘ Aye,” the girl answered fiercely, ‘‘and ain’t mine 
born dead too?” 

The elder woman glanced at her in astonishment. 
‘‘ What ails you, Nan?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, the poor 
lamb is calling for the breast.” 

‘*T don’t hear it call,” the girl answered stonily. 

Martha looked down with sad eyes at the child on her 
knee. ‘‘ You don’t love it terrible tendersome,” she said. 
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The girl, turning away her head, made no reply. 
Without, the storm clamoured more fiercely, and the faces 
of the listening women grew white and tense. ‘‘ Pray for 
them at sea,” exclaimed Martha, glancing at her mother. 

‘‘ And ain’t I praying for ’em?” expostulated the old 
woman passionately. 

‘« Say the words aloud, mother, and let us join in.” 

The old woman clasped her hands, worn with toil, 
knotted with age, and sank on her knees; her thin lips 
trembled, but no words broke from them. Wind and sea, 
as if in derision at her helplessness, burst into more hideous 
combat, and the thunder heaved its way through their 
clamour with a noise like the splitting of mountains. 

‘*O God!” sobbed the woman, ‘‘ he wor a good son to 
me; a good son to me.”’ She was silent a moment, and 
the storm without up-reared itself against the cliffs, rock- 
ing the cottage inits heavy embrace. ‘‘O God!” she burst 
forth again, ‘‘ Ye would have spared Sodom for the sake of 
ten righteous men, and ’twor a terrible big and wicked 
city—spare the boat cause o’ Joss! I wouldn’t have axed 
so bold if it wor a ship ; but it’s nought but a boat, mortal 
small and tiddleliwinkie, wi’ only dree men an’ a lad in it ; 
and the lad’s a decent lad come o’ respectable church folk, 
no chapdelites a-setting o’ theirselves up above their 
betters. Happen You're angered agin Rab Tapp, and well 
you might be, for he’s not over and above conspicuous in 
good works; still, he’s young—and youth’s larning time— 
but, if Ye be terrible set on cutting him off—and I'll not 
deny the temptation—then, O Lord God! speak to Joss 
through the mouth o’ the winds, same as Ye did the men 
0’ Joppa, so that he shall rise and cast Rab forth into the 
deep, and the sea shall cease her raging.” 

As she uttered the last words the sick girl sprang from 
the bed and caught the old woman by the shoulders. 
‘“* How dare ’ee mind the Almighty o’ Rab’s weaknesses at 
such a time!” she cried passionately. 

‘And do you reckon that the Lord has forgotten 
‘em ?” replied the old woman in a hard voice. ‘‘ Ain’t 
they all written in the Book o’ Judgment ?”’ 

‘‘There be scores and scores o’ folk on the sea to- 
night,” the girl answered, ‘‘ deal wickeder folk than Rab, 
and why should the Almighty be special took up wi’ he ? 
Oh, ’twas cruel, cruel of yer to put Him in mind o’ the lad!” 

‘* Ain’t the names o’ all sailor men written on the same 
page, that the Lord may read and choose in the winking o’ 
an eye? And shall I see my own son cast away for fear o’ 
speaking out?” remonstrated the old woman fiercely. 
“My first born, that lay at my breast and milked me 
trustsome. Shame on you to think o’ stranger folk a-fore 
your own wedded husband.” 

While she spoke there was the sound of heavy knocking 
on the door without. Martha crossed the room, shot 
back the great bolts, and a man, pale-faced, drenched, 
and battered staggered in. The old woman gave an 
abrupt, keen cry. ‘‘ My son!” she exclaimed, and would 
have taken him in her arms, but he put her gently aside 
and came towards the girl, who stood barefooted on the 
cold stone floor, her long brown hair curling over her 
coarse night-gown. 

“Nan,” he cried, ‘‘ sweetheart, woman, wife, God’s 
given me back to ’ee !” 

‘‘And Rab ?” she said hoarsely. 

““The sea has taken its toll; Rab’s drowned,” he 
answered. 

‘Twas he I loved, not you!” she cried, and fell at 
the man’s feet as dead. ZACK, 
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A POET’S RETROSPECT 


Mr. Ausrey De VERE, whose account of Tennyson was, 
perhaps, the most graphic of those published in the re- 
markable biography which we have all been reading, has 
given us in his Reminiscences* many word-pictures equally 
interesting and distinctive. Conventional descriptions of 
great men we have in abundance; the more necessary is 
it to note emphatically the few representations which show 
real insight. They are so rare that each must have a per- 
manent niche among the zcons of the worshipful. Words- 
worth, Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Cardinal Newman, 
Sir Henry Taylor, Cardinal Manning, are among the 
figures which here stand out as living men, though the 
artist’s manner is very apparent in the delineation of those 
whose features are already familiar to us. 

Few accounts of John Henry Newman—either of his 
personality or of his mind—have added so much to the 
standard descriptions of Dean Church, Principal Shairp, 
and J. A. Froude as Mr. De Vere’s. Mr. De Vere visited 
Oxford, in 1838, in the days of impressionable youth, and 
the genius locté seized the poet’s mind and stimulated its 
perceptions, even before he first met the great Teacher 
who was in that year at the very height of his influence. 


Such a city I had never seen before [he writes], and the more 
I saw of it the more deeply I was touched. Its monastic stillness 
is not confined to its colleges. . . . As I walked I recited to myself 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on Bruges, and wondered why the most 
patriotic of poets had not rather addressed it to Oxford. There 
seemed a rest about that city, bequeathed to it by the strength of 
old traditions, which I have nowhere else enjoyed so much except 
at Rome. 


Of Newman’s first appearance, when he came to see 
the writer, Mr. De Vere thus speaks :— 


Early in the evening a singularly graceful figure, in cap and 
gown, glided into the room. The slight form and gracious address 
might have belonged either to a youthful ascetic of the middle 
ages, or a graceful and high-bred lady of our own days. He was 
pale and thin almost to emaciation ; swift of pace, but when not 
walking intensely still ; with a voice sweet and pathetic both, but 
so distinct that you could count each vowel and consonant in every 
word. When touching on subjects which interested him much, he 
used gestures rapid and decisive, though not vehement ; and while 
in the expression of thoughts on important subjects there was often 
a restrained ardour about him, yet if individuals were in question 
he spoke severely of none, however widely their opinions might 
differ from his. As we parted, I asked him why the Cathedral 
bells rang so loud at so Jate an hour. “Only some young men 
keeping themselves warm,” he answered. . . . 


On Newman’s mental characteristics we find some 
remarks full of insight :— 


The saying “out of the strong came forth sweetness” was 
realised in Newman more than in any one else I have known. In 
other matters, also, apparent opposites were in him blended... . 
The logical faculty was supplemented by an expansive imagination, 
which grasped thoughts immeasurably beyond the range of the 
mere logician. The largeness of his intellect thus, as well as his 
reverence and humility, protected him from the scepticism imputed 
to him by men who, in his place, would have become not sceptics 
only but unbelievers. . . . Above both the logical and the imagina- 
tive faculty there ever hung the spiritual mind, a firmament 
full of light, though clouds might at times oversweep it... . His 
mind swung through a wide arc, and thoughts, apparently antago- 
nistic, often were to him supplemental each to the other... . In 
Newman there existed the rare union of the contemplative mind 
and the heroic soul. 


* «The Reminiscences of Aubrey De Vere." London : Edward Arnold, 
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Newman’s parting from Oxford, the cessation of that voice 
which from the pulpit of St. Mary’s had for years swayed 
the future lives of the most gifted Englishmen, the final 
separation, the memory of which was a tragedy of real life 
to one generation, while its record in the ‘‘ Apologia”’ has 
held the imagination of another—growing dim only in the 
last few years—stands forth in these pages in its true 
significance. 

Men remembered that pathos so much more powerful than any 
vehemence could have been, that insight which made his gentle- 
ness so formidable a thing, those dagger points of light flashed in 
upon the stricken conscience, and, most of all, that intense reality 
which sent a spiritual vibration over the land with the warning, 
“words have a meaning, whether we mean that meaning or not.” 
These things men remembered, perhaps the more because they 
saw the man no more. 

Mr. De Vere’s volume derives only a part of its 
interest from the various persons and events described. 
Its fascination is largely due to the medium through 
which these events and persons are viewed—the medium 
of an eager, imaginative, reverent mind; one of those 
matures which can never lose the elasticity, the hope- 
fulness, the teachableness, the enthusiasm of youth. 
Most literally does the mental vision of Mr. De Vere 
in his old age fulfil the characteristic assigned by his hero 
Wordsworth to the time of boyhood. ‘* Meadow grove 
and stream, the earth and every common sight” appear 
to him ‘* apparelled in celestial light,” and marked by the 
‘*elory and freshness of a dream.” The result is that he 
is in some sense uncritical; but this is owing, not to 
defect of perception, but rather to a rare power of seeing 
and being absorbed by all that is best and most interest- 
ing. His gift is the opposite to that of the caricaturist, 
who sees so vividly what is defective and grotesque that a 
beautiful object becomes in his picture ludicrous, while it 
yet resembles the original. Mr. De Vere, on the other 
hand, has so strong an affinity for all that is admirable, 
that ludicrous and prosaic features are lost sight of. Not 
that he is wanting in a keen sense of humour in its place— 
that is to say, when it in no way impairs the imaginative 
pictures which his reverence and insight have made the 
complete realisation of what frail human nature had in 
some cases only suggested. The humour, for example, of 
his Irish stories is delightful. But instinctive reverence 
prevents him from ever noting in the persons who most 
deeply interest him those occasional steps from the sub- 
lime to the prosaic, or even to the ridiculous, which an 
irreverent critic would love to magnify. Nothing is 
allowed to come before the reader which could not first 
dwell happily in the stately, reverent, and religious mind of 
the author, whose happiness depends on certain ideals, of 
persons and of principles, being suffered to remain with- 
out the slightest suggestion of dimness or tarnish. Thus 
we get deeply interesting and vivid lights thrown upon 
many persons and things; but for the shadows we must 
go elsewhere than to Mr. De Vere. 

Yet the same imagination which, perhaps, idealises 
what is interesting, also lights up the most ordinary objects 
with quaint or humorous suggestion, and makes each scene 
through which the author leads us, piquant in his company. 
In the course of a tour on the Rhine, Mr. De Vere and 
some friends leave their luggage in charge of a faithful 
lady’s-maid ; and her aspect suggests a comparison which 
the reader at once sees to be accurate and irresistibly 
funny :-— 


We made a pile of all our impedimenta, and on its summit 
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the devoted lady’s-maid sat, like an old hen hatching her eggs. 
She cast no glance at castle or crag. Her affections, with a 
natural piety, gravitatedexclusively to their legitimate objects, 
There she sat, now giving a tender eye on some special basket, 


now flashing an angry glance on an equivocal stranger too 
near it. 


A delightful picture is given in another place of an Irish 
priest who comes forward indignantly as the heaven- 
appointed peacemaker between two of his flock who are 
fighting. The priest produces a pistol as the instrument 
of forcible conciliation. But the uproar makes his own 
horse rear in its fright ; the pistol goes off and the animal 
is shot in the neck; the end being that the peacemaker 
breaks his head, while the original combatants cease from 
a bloodless and harmless battle to carry him off to the 
nearest doctor. 

Witty, too, is the Anglophobist priest’s suggestion as to 
the sinister designs of the English Government whenit allows 
the people arms at a time of profound disturbance during 
the great famine. ‘‘ The Government is calculating,” he 
suggests, ‘‘ that when they have all got arms, one half of 
the Irish people will shoot the other half; and then the 
Government will step in and hang the first half.” Instruc- 
tive as wellas humorous is the saying, ‘‘ When an English- 
man gets a thought into his head, there it sticks like a bone 
in his throat. He has so little to say about it that he must 
needs take action about it. We Irishmen discuss it froma 
hundred points of view, and then forget it.” Entirely 
typical is the action of the three Irish Poor Law Guardians 
who threw up their office because they accounted it ‘* foul 
scorn”’ that the Saxon at Somerset House should im- 
pose a Secretary on them without their having a right to 
send him back. These are but a few specimens, which 
might be largely multiplied, of the salt wherewith even the 
more ordinary fare provided for us by Mr. De Vere is 
savoured. W. W. 


REVIEWS 
NORTH, EAST, AND WEST IN AFRICA 


“Three Years in Savage Africa.” By Lionel Decle. With an 
Introduction by H. M. Stanley. London: Methuen & Co. 
“ Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger.” By Lieutenant 


Vandeleur, D.S.O. With an Introduction by Sir George 
Goldie. London: Methuen & Co. 


THERE is a little riverside “town” in the Transvaal called Nyl- 
stroom—that is, Nile-stream. The emigrant Boers when they 
reached this spot thought that they had come to the great river of 
Egypt, and named the locality accordingly. M. Lionel Decle 
started like the old voortrekkers from Cape Colony, but he kept 
going north until he really reached the Nile. He is, therefore, 
the first European who has travelled from South Africa to 
the Equator. He also enjoys the distinction of having per- 
formed the longest journey ever achieved by a white man at 
one stretch from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. During his 
three years in the African wilds he covered no fewer than 7,009 
miles. His book may be at once pronounced one of the most 
important additions to the literature of the Dark Continent since 
Slatin Pasha’s history of his captivity and Mr. Stanley’s account 
of the trans-continental Emin Pasha expedition. Its chief merit 
is that it is written by a keen, painstaking, thoughtful, and 
experienced observer. Very much even about the best-known 
districts is of permanent value. As a work of adventure also it is 
worthy of the highest praise. Page after page. is, in the common 
phrase, as interesting as a novel. Some of the experiences which 
M. Decle underwent are as exciting as any of Nansen’s. Certain of 
his doings should surely convince the worst Chauvinist that pluck 
and nerve are not exclusively British qualities. But it must not be 
supposed that M. Decle gained his triumphs merely by indifference 
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to danger. The sufferings which he endured at times were as 
severe as any African traveller now surviving has undergone. 
Again and again he felt the pangs of hunger. Of the number 
of times he was down with fever we have quite lost count. Because, 
however, M. Decle was so often the sport of the climate, as were his 
porters, it is not to be assumed that his story is at all lugubrious 
reading. The author, though he writes English so well, is still a 
Frenchman, and has all that lightness of literary touch which makes 
French works of travel such charming reading. One of the most 
striking things in the book is the vivid description of the personal 
appearance and characteristics of the great Lobengula. It is not 
generally known that that able tyrant stood six feet three, and, as we 
can see for ourselves in the drawing in this volume, had a face likea 
Roman emperor. But all M. Decle’s stories are not told of natives. 
The book contains some anecdotes of animals which will take their 
place without shame beside the best of the Sfecfator stories. There 
is that story, for instance, of his donkey, “ Jack,” who used to follow 
his waggon like a dog. Once, on the march, a place where several 
horses were grazing was passed— 


For a few minutes Jack looked at them, then, after braying in the most 
desperate fashion, started at a mad gallop towards a white pony some two 
hundred yards off. When he got to it, he rubbed himself against it ; both 
animals began to lick one another, then rolled down together and lay, 
literally, in one another’s arms. I discovered afterwards that this was a 
pony that had belonged toa man that I had travelled with, and had always 
been Jack’s particular chum. After a few minutes they got up, and Jack 
began to examine, in an inquisitive fashion, the head of his friend, then 
started licking him on the eye, soon braying in the most heart-rending 
fashion. The pony had had an eye put out since we last saw him, and 
there is no doubt that the donkey expressed his sorrow for his friend. 


But it is hopeless, within limited space, to indicate the character 
of this entertaining volume by quotations. Nevertheless, the 
“T remember having brought to me some grilled bones that | 
enjoyed so much that I asked several times for more of them but 
without being able to get them; these, it appears, were human 
bones” ! 

What draws one most to M. Decle is his modesty and the 
frank way in which he admits that many of his statements are 
based merely on a passing traveller’s personal impressions. More 
than one of his odzter dicta are obviously founded on insufficient 
information. Good judges of character have formed a much more 
favourable opinion of Khama than M. Decle has been able to do. 
We are, however, in almost complete agreement with what he 
says on the subject of Missions. Infinite sacrifice and devotion 
on the part of good men cannot hide the fact that Exeter Hall’s 
conception of the negro and the workings of his mind is 
faulty in many respects. What is here written on this subject 
ought to receive the careful attention of the business men who are 
so largely represented on the committees of the various Missionary 
Societies. We are glad to see that M. Decle realises with Sir 
Harry Johnston that, as the most of Africa must remain a black 
man’s country, the welfare of the natives is a question of paramount 
importance to the partitioning Powers. What he has to say on 
the absurd fashion in which the value of many parts of the Dark 
Continent has been over-estimated, and on the necessity for co-opera- 
tion among the European nations which have interests in Africa, 
if the claims which they have pegged out are ever to return them 
any substantial profit, is very much to the point. On the vexed 
subjects of polygamy and domestic slavery, M. Decle also writes 
good sense. The author, who, with Colonel Lugard and other 
Anglo-Africans, foretold the advance of the rinderpest into South 
Africa, agrees with other authorities, it is important to notice, that 
the terrible infliction known as the jigger—a wretched little 
parasite which attacks{the feet of men and cattle and causes them 
eventually to lose a limb, if care is not taken—is steadily widening 
the field of its ravages, and is likely to be heard of before long south 
of the Limpopo. It would be ill-mannered to close a notice of M. 
Decle’s book without heartily acknowledging the generous way 
in which the administration of the British territories he passed 
through is spoken of. Like M. Chailley-Bert, who lately wrote 
upon Great Britain in India and the Far East, M. Decle exalts 
our colonising methods and achievements to the skies. 
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The “Upper Nile” of Lieutenant Vandeleur’s book is that 
section of the river which was traversed by British officers from 
Uganda. The Niger part of the volume tells the story of those 
three astonishingly successful campaigns which Sir George Goldie 
began and finished a// within two months. The narrative will still 
further increase, if that be possible, the admiration entertained, by 
experts and public alike, for the care and skill with which the expe- 
ditions were organjsed and led. The book is in every way creditable 
to its young author, and will, we hope, be widely read. It may be 
specially commended to any who have ever been inclined to doubt 
whether the courage, devotion, and working capacity of our modern 
officers were equal to that of their predecessors. The volume is 
introduced, it should be noted, by a long preface from the pen of 
Sir George Goldie. It exhibits that full knowledge of the African 
problem, and common sense in dealing with it, which characterise 
all the Governor of the Niger Company’s writings. Two points 
he makes are particularly important. We are not to confound the 
low type of natives of the coast with the higher races of the in- 
terior ; we must also see to it that Nigeria is ruled with discretion, 
or this Mahommedan river-country may easily become a hotbed 
of fanaticism such as now exists in the Egyptian Soudan. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


“The Later Renaissance.” By David Hannay. Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood. 

“The Renaissance in Italian Art.” Part I. By Selwyn Brinton. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 


THE sole objection that might be taken to Mr. Hannay’s interesting 
book is the unusual amount of space devoted to Spanish literature ; 
but the explanation given in the preface and in the text should 
satisfy the most difficult critic. As the writer points out, while 
England and Spain were producing masterpieces, Italy was slowly 
tending towards a senile decay. Tasso’s is undoubtedly a great 
name, though perhaps the “ Gerusalemme Liberata ” is more talked 
about than read ; the stronger genius of Giordano Bruno scarcely 
found its fit expression in literature, and even his “Gli Eroic? 
Furori” is something tedious; while Guarini’s “ Pastor Fido” is 
little better than the attempt of a dexterous workman to revive a 
dead convention. These three are to be set against Spenser, 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, and against Cervantes, Lope de Vega 
and Calderén. For his special purpose Mr. Hannay is justified in 
assuming English readers to be more familiar with the first great 
trio than with the second ; and, as he rightly contends, the peculiar 
unity of the Spanish Golden Age entitles its literature to special 
treatment. 

We remember to have seen in the chronological table of a 
literary manual this interesting statement : “ July 21, 1445 ; Middle 
Ages end here.” Mr. Hannay is as definite as need be, but he is 
far too good a scholar to commit himself to precise pedantries of 
this kind. An excellent instance of sound exposition is the passage 
which he devotes to the Spanish romances. An industrious compiler 
has recently put forth three singular statements : (a) that the Spanish 
romances are the basis of all Spanish history ; (2) that there are no 
‘* monuments ” to be compared to them, and (c) that the omances 
date back to the eleventh century. To pack more error into a 
small space seems well-nigh impossible ; and, as blunders of this 
sort have a trick of reappearing in a grosser and more foolish 
shape, Mr. Hannay’s wholesome doctrine deserves quotation :— 


The presence of very ancient words is no proof of antiquity, since they 
may be put in by an imitator. Neither is the mention of comparatively 
recent events, or of such things as clocks or articles of commerce only 
known in later times, of itself proof that the framework of the ballad was 
not ancient when it took its final shape. The romances were collected 
very much in the style of the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” and 
we all know with what facility remains of popular poetry are found when 
there is a demand for them, when no critical tests are applied, and when 
the searchers are endowed with a faculty for verse-writing. The Moorish 
billads have been called old, and yet nothing is more certain than that 
they were the fruits ofa literary fashion of the later sixteenth century. . . . 
Another class of ballads, those called of chivalry, are full of references 
showing that the writers were acquainted with Ariosto, and cannot have 
be2n written before the middle of the century at earliest. 
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Mr. Hannay make a timely protest against the current notion 
that the decadence of Spanish literature is to be set down to the 
Inquisition. As he justly notes, the Inquisition did nothing to 
prevent the appearance of “Don Quixote” and the “ Magico 
Prodigioso.” It would, indeed, be hard to name any literary 
Spaniard whose work suffered through the Holy Office. Luis de 
Leon’s case is frequently cited on the other side, and it cannot be 
denied that the Augustinian was treated in a summary fashion ; 
but it is well to remember that the whole episode sprang froma 
University squabble, that Fray Luis “savaged” his enemy, Leon 
de Castro, in the high professorial fashion, and that Castro only 
anticipated Fray Luis by setting the machinery of the Inquisition 
to work. The Holy Office has a good deal to answer for ; but its 
sins against literature are mostly fictions due to the lively imagina- 
tion of Llorente. 

On the learned poets, like Boscin and Garcilaso, and on their 
imitators at Seville and Salamanca, Mr. Hannay writes with re- 
freshing independence. If he be a little too severe with Gon- 
gora, he does ample justice to Lope de Vega, whom he restores 
to his proper place as the founder of a national theatre, and as the 
leader of one of the most brilliant movements in the history of 
European literature. Here and there he may put his case a trifle 
too high, as we think that he does in dealing with Quevedo ; but 
his views are generally tenable and are always most ingeniously 
argued. Save for a rare oversight, such as the date of Luis de 
Leon (p. 181), Mr. Hannay’s accuracy in detail is remarkable, and 
his volume is a model of what such work should be. If the re- 
maining books of the series reach the same level of excellence, 
Professor Saintsbury will have good reason for self-congratulation. 

It is too soon to pass judgment on Mr. Brinton’s book, of 
which only the first part is published ; but it is fair to say that he 
writes with some knowledge and with more enthusiasm. His 
preface is too much concerned with “interspaces of dim twilight,” 
and with “that marvellous chain of evolution,’ &c. Still, he has 
read up his subject with care, and states his facts modestly and 
clearly enough. This is a useful piece of journeyman’s work in- 
telligently done. But Mr. Brinton would be well advised in the 
remaining parts to confine himself to compilation, and to drop his 
preliminary rodomontade about classes and creeds and nations, 
about “the language of Beauty, which is a part of the eternal 
utterance of God,” and so forth. Nobody wants it, and it is bad 
of its bad kind. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE 
“ The Women of Homer.” 
Wm. Heinemann. 


By Walter Copland Perry. London : 
IT is not altogether easy to perceive for what class of readers this 
volume is intended. On the one hand, there is a great deal too 
much Greek in it for the public that understands not that tongue. 
There is a whole chapter, for example, devoted to the dress of 
women in Homer, which bristles with technical detail ona not very 
stimulating subject. On the other hand, the work is scarcely cal- 
culated to serve the turn of the serious scholar. Not that pains 
have been spared upon it. Every page bears witness to Mr. 
Perry’s industry, and to a fund of (not very happily applied) 
learning. Lut the tone and spirit of the book are generally so 
uncritical and amateurish as to rob it of any solid value. A single 
passage will illustrate our meaning. “The ancient world in 
general,” says Mr. Perry, 

accepted the * Iliad ” 
and this view 


and the * Odyssey” as the work of the same man, 
Even 
st illustrious of European scholars, the greatest master of 
analytical criticism, held that Homer lived about the year 1050 B.c., and 
composed both the * Iliad” and ** Odyssey” in writing. We cannot but 
think that had he lived to read the famous prolegomena of F. A. Wolf, 
published i 1795 .A.D., he would have modified his opinions. 


has been taken by many scholars of our own times. 
Bentley, the m 


This may be all very true, and Mr. Perry’s conjecture may be 
extremely well-founded ; but it strikes one as a somewhat child- 
like and ingenuous manner of disposing of the Homeric question 
at this time of day. Reference to no more recondite a source 
of information than the Provost of Oriel’s article in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” would have shown good reason for 
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supposing that the present century has contributed something at 
all events to the solution of a perplexing problem. 

It is this unconscious simplicity which makes it difficult to 
deal with Mr. Perry’s attitude to his subject. ‘The women of 
Homer,” he tells us, “reared in simple patriarchal surroundings, 
their inclinations controlled by the sanctity of family life, are 
amiable and well behaved, eminently moderate, and correct in 
word and action. The lady of Homer is the true lady of all times 
and nations.” ‘There is here, no doubt, a germ of truth. But the 
language is so chosen as to convey a totally false impression. Not 
an epithet but is wholly misleading. That is the way to talk of a 
virtuous early Victorian, not of Andromache, or Penelope, or 
Nausicaa. ‘ We still have in many a country home,” exclaims 
the author with just enthusiasm, “ our true Nausicaas, our stately 
peerless maidens, fresh, sweet, and innocent, joyous, brave, and 
true.” The sentiment is worthy of Felicia Hemans, zée Browne. Mr. 
Perry faithfully follows the Homeric women and goddesses through 
their respective careers, now employing the translations of Mr. 
Butcher and his colleagues, now paraphrasing and amplifying “on 


his own.” It is a dangerous game, and has often been played on 
the Bible with disastrous results. Mr. Perry has not been very 
fortunate. 


He has added no fresh charm to the Homeric narrative, 
and in the case of Nausicaa he has detracted not a little from the 
beauty of a tale which, it is only fair to say, he most heartily 
admires. His discretion may be a little lacking, but his zeal is 
unbounded ; and he is very stern in his attitude towards readers 
of Zola and the “ Diabolist poets of France.” Were the book less 
heavily charged with the atmosphere of Miss Pinkerton’s academy 
or the #azson Fairchild, it might be as instructive, or at least as 
suggestive, as it is well meant and agreeable. At the worst it is 
readable, and the illustrations, which are well chosen and well 
reproduced, are an important addition. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM 


“The Principles of Criticism.” By W. B. Worsfold. London: 


George Allen. 


IF we need fresh evidence that principles are impossible and defini- 
tions misleading, we may find it abounding in Mr. Worsfold’s 
attempt to explain the purposes and processes of criticism. It is 
true that the wise have generally preferred the great to the small, 
but they have vigorously disputed one with another over the reasons 
for their preference ; and they have exhausted their cleverness in 
bolstering up a theory which the next comer is destined to demolish. 
From the very beginning of time the battle has been waged between 
substance and form ; now the Platonist has obscured counsel, now 
the brave Aristotelian has spoken the unwelcome truth ; but, in the 
end, masterpieces have won appreciation despite the people’s 
imperfect knowledge of form and the interposition of a foolish 
morality. 

Every movement is followed by reaction—in criticism, as in all 
other pursuits of the intelligence; and the history which Mr. 
Worsfold has written is but an alternation of two opposite theories. 

3ut it was worth writing all the same, and though Mr. Worsfold 
is guilty of strange omissions—for instance, he does not mention 
the name of Walter Pater, who, whether you like him or not, has 
influenced two generations—he has done his work with lucidity and 
intelligence. An exposition of Plato’s morality and Aristotle's 
understanding is followed by an admirable chapter upon Addison, 
an ingenious wit and sound critic. Thereafter are discussed the 
aberrations of Cousin, the sane utterances of Lessing, the large- 
minded irony of Matthew Arnold. And so long as Mr. Worsfold 
keeps to the history of his science (if science you may call a thing 
so lax and personal as criticism), he is informing and accurate ; 
but when he leaves history for philosophy he professes a devotion 
to the many heresies which have confused the meaning of literature 
ever since Plato wrote the “ Republic.” 

For Mr. Worsfold is a patient disciple of the idealists ; and he 
quotes Mr. Ruskin’s most lamb-like utterances with respect and 
approval. In his eyes the novel, as conceived by Sir Walter 
Besant, is a moral regenerator, which may be expected to replace 
the lecture-hall and Bethel in the estimation of a hustled public. 
In brief, he is sure that “the work of the artist cannot be diss0- 
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ciated from the general sense of mankind and the progress of 
humanity.” Thus he has studied the critics of all the ages merely 
to discover that form is unimportant, and that noble sentiments are 
the real test of art. He even goes further, and opines that technical 
excellence may be a danger. That is the kind of doctrine that 
Wordsworth, Ruskin, and the others have made popular; but 
Wordsworth the artist will be remembered long after Wordsworth 
the sentimentalist is forgotten. And as for Mr. Ruskin, if time, 
indeed, spare his memory, it will be because in his own despite he 
was not a moralist but a rhetorician. However, Mr. Worsfold 
conveniently destroys his whole position in a single sentence, as if 
to save his critics the trouble of a lengthy refutation. Having 
quoted an admirable saying of Mr. Swinburne, that “the praise of 
aCwsar as sung bya Virgil, of a Stuart as sung by Dryden, is 
preferable to the most magnanimous invective against tyranny, 
which love of country and of liberty could wring from a Bavius or 
a Settle,” he straightway declares a judgment pronounced on these 
terms to be valueless ; and leaves his reader to conclude that 
if he be a republican he prefers Bavius and Settle to Virgil and 
Dryden. The opinion is bad enough, but the reasons which 
support it are still worse. First, it is difficult to find a critic 
who has a greater knowledge of the rules of the special art than 
the artist himself. That, to be sure, is true; but it is a truth 
which does not justify Ruskinism, but rather cuts at the root of 
all criticism. Secondly, says he, a technical judgment is valueless, 
because it omits “to take account of the one quality the presence 
of which is essential to secure the favourable verdict of mankind— 
the quality of giving pleasure.” The favourable verdict! Is art, 
then, a criminal that must appeal to a jury of citizens for their 
thick-witted approval? And is not technical excellence the only 
quality which can give an intelligent critic a real pleasure? To 
give pleasure is, indeed, the true aim and end of all the arts ; but 
the arts give pleasure by their own perfection, not by a casual 
commentary on the life, which is their material. Information isas 
powerless to please as the endless repetition of common maxims. 
But Mr. Worsfold confuses the artist with the preacher, and re- 
peats after Mr. Ruskin the familiar lesson that “morality is the 
foundation of the artist’s power and the test of the merit of his 
work.” After reading which statement we are surprised that Mr. 
Worsfold thought it worth while to rack his soul with the study of 
literature or of literary criticism. 


THE IRISH LITERARY PROBLEM 


“The Spanish Wine.” By Frank Mathew. London: John 
Lane. 


THE huge forces, the varied personalities, the quaint traditions, 
the primitive emotions that are still the order in Irish country life 
have not found, if we are to judge by latter-day literature, anything 
like the philosophic consideration and the artistic expression 
which are their due. Pieces of the ground, glimpses of the moods, 
echoes of the passions, fragments, if we may so speak, of the great 
epic of rural Ireland, have appeared in the books of certain 
writers, but so far it has been impossible to get a broad, consistent, 
and genuinely intimate view of the latter-day Ireland and its 
background of tradition. This is the Irish literary problem. It 
opens up a large question, but we may state broadly in a few 
words the difficulties of the situation so far as the Anglo-Irish 
novelists are concerned. ‘There are a few good artists dealing 
with Irish life who have no sympathy with the popular 
religion or politics, and are quite alien to those Irish 
peasant moods which are neither political nor religious. 
How could they give us good interpretative art? There are, 
secondly, a few writers who know the peasant world, or part of it, 
intimately ; but they have not the style, faculty of selection, 
artistic spirit, critical habit derived from the study of greater 
world-literatures, which would enable them to make the most of 
their knowledge. Thirdly, there are authors in sympathy with the 
people, who have culture and excellent styles, but who have been 
educated or have lived long out of Ireland, or who have sprung 
from the “ governing classes,” and do not possess a large, 
intimate, first-hand experience of the vital, deeper Irish moods. 
In short, in each class there is something wanting. There seems 






no one just at the moment with the keen, living knowledge, the 
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good style, and the artistic method which would enable him to do 
for any part of the country what Mr. Blackmore, in “Lorna 
Doone,” did for Exmoor, or what Mr. Hardy, in “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” did for a neighbouring region. 

Mr. Frank Mathew belongs to the third class. With deeper 
Irish experience he would go far indeed, but up to the present, for 
all his humour, mellow style, delicate artistry, pieces of poetic 
presentment, he has not given us a memorable or vital Irish 
character. He is a painstaking and conscientious artist in his 
latest story as in his former ones. This time he is concerned with 
history and tradition—the terrible, dramatic South in the sixteenth 
century. But we are not brought into direct association with its 
agitating forces. There is a dramatic opening scene and a dramatic 
closing one, while for the most part the intermediate portion of the 
book is cleverly rendered through the medium of the heroine’s 
moody reminiscences in the tapestried room of the besieged castle 
of Dunluce. The story is grim, passionate, and fateful; but we 
feel throughout as if we were studying large figures on tapestry in 
a ghostly afternoon light. Some readers may find the book melan- 
choly, and just a little monotonous in parts; yet it is a true and 
skilful presentation of one side of a terrible period ; it sofiens stress 
and turmoil by means of tender, reminiscent poetry ; and in style 
and as a study of moods it is excellent. We have dealt with the 
difficulties under which the Celts are labouring ; but if Mr. Mathew 
and a few others continue as at present, the story of contemporary 
Irish literature will in a few years be a much more interesting one. 


THREE NOVELS 
“ Gloria Victis.” By J. A. Mitchell. London: D. Nutt. 


THISs is a story full of unfinished portraits—excellent, but lacking 
the vitality which would have made the book a reality. The 
character of Steve Wadsworth is but a more highly finished sketch 
of his father, who was a thief and housebreaker, and “looked like 
a lawyer, except that his eyes were too honest.” The son inherits 
these advantageous characteristics and combines with them 
“ qualities that bordered on the heroic.” He is a mass of contra- 
dictions, without any appreciative sense of right or truth, yet fully 
endowed with a love of beauty and an occasional reverence of 
goodness. The method of his evolution from thief, highwayman, 
murderer, and acrobat to lover and peace-abiding husband, and the 
portraits of the friends he makes in these various stages towards 
perfection, go far to make an interesting story. There are, too, 
touches of real humour and signs of a true grasp of character 
which make one wish that the ending had been different. The 
story of the raising of Jairus’s daughter is beautiful when read of in 
the Bible, but it was a fatal error on Mr. Mitchell’s part to drag 
it into a novel of this kind and cut short a good story with so 
ill-suited a finale. “The regeneration of a boy highwayman” 
this book might appropriately have been called, and because it is 
a study of character improvement it grows more dull the nearer 
it reaches its self-imposed task. And that that end should be 
one of such cheap sentiment dispels most of the illusions of the 
book. 


“ John Gilbert, Yeoman : a Romance of the Commonwealth.” By 
R. G. Soames. London: F. Warne & Co. 


Mr. Soames introduces us once moreto the youthful hero who sets 
forth so frankly and yet so modestly all the details of his valiant 
deeds. Once more we meet the sweet Puritan maiden wooed and 
won by him in face of overwhelming odds; the black-avised 
guardian, sticking at no crime if he may so prevent their marriage ; 
the exalted personage, whose life the hero saves, and who must, 
therefore, out of common gratitude, interest himself in his pre- 
server’s fortunes, and appear—a benignant deux ex machind—when 
it is time for the wedding bells to ring down the curtain. We 
know them all only too well of old, and they act and speak and 
move along their respective grooves just as they have done so 
many times before. Nor does Mr. Soames atone for his lack of 
originality by any special skill in writing or characterisation, What 
virtue the story has it draws from its rapid succession of accident 
and adventure, its combats, rescues, and hairbreadth escapes. 
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Only when there is action to be described does the author hold 
us at all; and then quite independently of the personality of his 
characters. 


“Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker.” By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


“ Hugh Wynne” belongs to another order altogether. From its 
opening chapters, with their quaint pictures of Quaker society in 
Philadelphia, to the stirring episodes of the War of Independence 
which bring it to a dramatic close, it is throughout excellent. Con- 
ventional, in a sense, it may be, inasmuch as the author has used 
familiar material for the foundation of his plot ; but one can well 
afford to overlook its conventionality of outline in view of the 
singularly able presentment of the characters concerned in it, and 
the high quality of its literary workmanship. Dr. Weir Mitchell has 
made his story humanly interesting, and has revived for us the 
picturesque times in which these people lived, their personalities, 
their surroundings, their modes of thought. The descriptions of 
the old Pennsylvania worthies and their ways impress the English 
reader less than they would the American. But of the general 
effect of the whole picture, its actuality, its mass of interesting 
details, there can be no two opinions. 

Moreover, as a story of adventure and incident alone, “ Hugh 
Wynne” would be well worth reading. Studiously quiet in his 
method for the most part, the author quite rises to the needs 
of the situation when the period of the war is reached, and 
sends the action briskly along, with some fine, strenuous descrip- 
tive writing which shows him as adept in this part of his work as 
in the more peaceful scenes of the earlier chapters. Since the 
publication of “In the Valley,” no better novel of its kind has 
appeared. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Count LUtzow, who is in England, is writing a history of 
Bohemian literature, which promises to be a fascinating volume. 
The Count is, by the way, a master of English, and speaks it with 
perfect fluency. 


It is interesting to know that the daughter of Dr. Murray, of 
Dictionary fame, is carrying on the traditions of the family. She 
has just taken a degree in German Philology. Dr. Murray’s son 
has, by the way, an appointment in the Civil Service in South 
Africa. 


Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, whose “ France” has been so signal a 
literary success, has left England, and will be constantly travelling 
for some months to come, with his next volume in view. 


Colonel Andrew Haggard’s new historical romance, “Hannibal’s 
Daughter,” deals with the period of the Second Punic War. It 
will be published early in the spring by the leading London 
publishers who issued one of Colonel Haggard’s previous novels. 


Quite a storm has been roused in the Roman Catholic world 
by the book “Steps to Reunion,” of which Messrs. Kegan Paul 
are the publishers. It has been vigorously denounced by Cardina 
Vaughan, in all the churches in his diocese, as “temerarious and 
scandalous.” In any event, it is likely to bring down severe 
punishment on the head of its author, the Roman Catholic priest 
of Maidstone, who has already written a very successful “ Life of 
Christ.” The new book deals, of course, with the very delicate 
question of the possibilities of reunion between the English and 
Roman Churches ; but Mr. Gladstone writes that “Steps to Re- 
union” is “ conceived in a just and large spirit.” It is, anyhow, a 
bold piece of work. 


The literary event of next week will, in all probability, be the 
publication of Mr. I. Zangwill’s “ Dreamers of the Ghetto.” Mr. 
Zangwill may be said to have an international reputation, and the 
publisher, conscious of this fact, is issuing seven simultaneous 
editions of the book—in England, America, and the great Con- 
tinental centres. It has already been pointed out that the volume 
is not, in the ordinary sense of the term, a volume of short stories. 
The pervading idea worked out is that the Jewish character, frem 
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the days of Rameses to those of Queen Victoria, has been influenced 
by practically the same forces and environment. Mr. Zangwill is 
not afraid to essay the interpretation of great figures— Moses, 
Heine, Beaconsfield ; and it should be interesting, for one thing, 
to compare his presentation of the latter with the Beaconsfield of 
Mrs. Craigie’s sometimes brilliant ‘ School for Saints.” 


The tyrant-ridden Frenchmen who rushed “lyrical on into 
death’s red-roaring jaw-gape” are celebrated by Mr. Meredith 
with much metaphorical thunder and lightning and red artillery 
in his “ Cosmopolis” poem, “ The Revolution.” One lays down 
this in parts fine and eminently and amazingly Meredithian con- 
tribution with the thought that the most fitting subject for Mr. 
Meredith’s poetical genius is the Day of Judgment! A poem 
upon it from his pen would be supreme, and, if one may say so 
without irreverence, the reading of it would be something of a 
preparation for that dreaded day when none may “revolt from 
awe.” 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s inaugural address delivered at 
Queen’s College, Cork, has been published in pamphlet form by 
Mr. John Murray. It deals with “ University Education in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, with special reference to the needs of 
Ireland,” and will be found distinctly interesting, while it does not, 
like many inaugural lectures, err on the side of excessive length 
It is not possible here, of course, to go into Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett’s arguments and conclusions, but it may be recorded that 
he suggests that the constitution of Harvard University might well 
be taken as a model for Cork. 


Welsh readers will be interested in a paper in the ew Jreland 
Review for March on the subject of the Irish origin of their 
national Eisteddfod. A number of noteworthy facts are put forward 
about the connection between the Principality and the Sister 
Island in much earlier centuries, and the influence of the latter on 
the former in matters of metre, instrumental music, &c. Several 
of the points are not new to students, of course ; but the whole 
touches themes which are locked up for the average reader in 
authorities and volumes whose mere names he scarcely knows. 


Mr. Carlton Dawe is a literary bird of passage that has heard 
the East a-calling, and has responded to the call more than once. 
The latest result is a novel now in the press called “A Bride of 
Japan.” It “hinges on the subject of race”—a large, though 
vague, order, is it not? 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling was greatly pleased by the welcome to 
the Cape which he received in a poem in his own style to which 
reference has been made in THE OUTLOOK. These verses were 
written by a private in the Medical Staff Corps. Mr. Kipling and 
his wife are staying at a charming spot within a few miles from 
Capetown. This is not his first visit to the colony, and he has 
many friends there, but he has refused to allow himself to be 
lionised, and spends a great deal of time cycling about the 
peninsula. He is having a quiet time, just as he did at Torquay 
last spring, when he proved himself a most successful dodger of 
the ubiquitous interviewer. 


Hymnologists have been again discussing the date and place 
of the writing of the well-known hymn “ Abide with Me.” The 
Rey. H. F. Lyte, the author, was the vicar of Lower Brixham, 
the Devonshire port which was the maker of Grimsby and 
Lowestoft. The day before he left for Nice owing to ill-health he 
preached and administered the Holy Communion at his church, 
and there is no doubt that the thought of tearing himself away 
from familiar scenes and faces suggested the hymn, for on the 
evening previous to his departure he kanded the MS. to a mem- 
ber of his family, and it was subs-quently printed at Brixham in 
leaflet form. This is the real | istory of the hymn, cn the autho- 
rity of his daughter. Mr. Lyte never returned, but died at Nice. 


Mr. John Lane has pub’ shed at the price of 1s. “Zola’s 
Letters to France” i» an ! nglish version (printed first in the 
Jewish Chronicle’, wit an ntreduction by Mr. L. F. Austin. 
Mr. Austin speaks th:. « the recent verdict :—“ Emile Zola is 
not the man to be discouraged by temporary failure. The spirit 
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of these Letters is not the spirit that fails before even a national 
delirium ; and it is idle to suppose that a judgment which is a 
mere decree of the streets will break the great purpose of his life, 
though it may deprive him for a while of his liberty.” 


It isunderstood that we have a chance of getting two books 
about Mr. Villiers, the late “ Father of the House of Commons.” 


He carried on a regular correspondence with his kinsman Lord | 


Clarendon, and his letters would make very interesting reading. 
Mr. Villiers was one of the best conversationalists of his time, and 
he was hardly inferior as a letter-writer. The other volume 
which is now actually in preparation, is a biography, and it may be 
expected to contain not a few of Mr. Villiers’s reminiscences. 
The author certainly had the opportunity of collecting such 
material. 


An interesting book of next week will be Mr. Winston Spencer- 
Churchill’s account of the operations of the Malakand Field Force, 
of which mention was made in an early issue of THE OUTLOOK. 
The author is, of course, the eldest son of Lord Randolph Churchill 
and he holds a lieutenant’s commission in the 4th Queen’s Own 
Hussars. Those who know young Mr. Churchill say that he has 
much of the ability which distinguished his father. He accom- 
panied Sir Bindon Blood’s brigade during its fighting on the 
Indian frontier, and, as will be apparent from his volume, enjoyed 
the experience thoroughly. He wrote letters home to the Daily 
Telegraph, and his forthcoming volume is based upon these. 


We have heard that Tolstoy has thrown aside the important 
novel on which he has long been engaged. It may be added that 
his friends are hopeful of being able to persuade him to change 
his decision. They think that the story, so far as it has gone, 
represents his best writing and that its loss would be regrettable 
One of Tolstoy’s difficulties was how to make the novel end in a 
manner which should be in keeping with human nature, and yet 
in accord with his own exalted views of life. It will be interesting 
to see if he ever returns to the manuscript. 


“Judged as a play, ‘Hernani’ is, at the lowest estimate, a 
striking and picturesque melodrama. ... In any case it must 
always remain a notable contribution to French literature, and 
its production an interesting and actually ‘epoch-making’ even 
in the history of the drama.” Yet it is difficult to realise the state 
of the drama in which “ Hernani” was a really valuable addition 
to the resources of the stage—though no one can deny the fact of 
the new epoch any more than he can deny Gautier’s red waistcoat 
on the historic first night. The words quoted above are from Mr. 
Farquharson Sharp’s Introduction to his verse translation of 
Victor Hugo’s play, published by Mr. Grant Richards in a neat 
cover. Is there much call for a verse translation of “Hernani” ? 
If there is, then Mr. Farquharson Sharp’s may answer it. 


Readers of the Sporting Times will be glad to learn that Mr. 
E. S. Mott, better known as “ Nathaniel Gubbins,” has written his 
autobiography, which will be published very shortly by Mr. 
Edward Arnold. 


Mr. John Macqueen announces a new novel by “ Rachel 
Penn,” the pseudonym of a well-known lady. It is entitled “A 
Son of Israel,” and gives a vivid picture of the Jewish persecution 
in Russia. The unfortunate love of a Jew for a member of the 
Orthodox Church, and the efforts of bigotry, first to prevent their 
union, and, failing that, to ruin it, supplies an engrossing motif. 


“The Literary Year Book” makes its second appearance this 
year, under the editorship of Mr. Joseph Jacobs, Mr. Aflalo being 
unable to undertake it as in 1897. A distinct advance on the first 
issue may be observed, and in several ways the “ Year Book” will 
be found useful. The Directory portion is perhaps the most 
directly serviceable, but there are other features of interest. The 
“Appreciations” of Writers of 1897 include portraits and sketches 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. H. D. Traill, and others, and the frontis- 
Piece is a fine photograph of Mr. John Ruskin, by Mr. F. Hollyer. 
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IN PASSING 


“You white men are wonderful,” said a member of the little 
Matabele party whom Mr. Rhodes has been entertaining at Groot 
Schuur. “ How were the white people created? We natives 
were made in one mould, and the white people in another. We 
shall only meet when we die.” What could excel that little 
speech for simple pathos ? 


“Other nations,” remarked Menelik to Mr. Rennell Rodd— 
“other nations have treated me like a baby, and given me musical 
boxes and magic lanterns and mechanical toys; but you have 
given me what is really useful and valuable.” .And Count Gleichen 
describes the rifles as really very fine, “inlaid with gold,” in fact. 
But the Bibles? Was the Negus foolish enough to be palmed off 
with a “ Life of Alexander the Great” “ printed in Ethiopic”? 


“Klondike on the brain” is almost as prevalent as the 
influenza, and it has attacked the bluejackets of the British 
Squadron in the Pacific. Lately crimps have been doing their 
best to get men to desert, in some cases offering 100 dollars and 
an outfit. In not a few cases the temptation was too great to be 
resisted, and for a time Rear-Admiral Palliser mourned as lost 
several men belonging to his flagship, H.M.S. “ Impérieuse.” 
They were discovered bound for the goldfields on board an 
American brig, brought back to their ship, and courtmartialed and 
punished with a promptitude that did credit to the Navy and to 
the Admiral. One of the officers on the “ Impérieuse,” in his 
desire to show that Lord Charles Beresford’s taunt that our 
Admirals are too old and gouty is not deserved by all flag officers, 
has sent home a testimonial to the mental grip and physical energy 
of Admiral Palliser that is rather comic. We are told that “he 
rides, shoots, crickets, dances, ‘bikes,’ and golfs, and has been 
seen in the thick of a ‘Rugby scrum.”” Picture a British 
Admiral, who will soon toe the sixty-year line, taking part in a 
“ Rugby scrum.” 


The flower harvest of the Scilly Isles has not been a success 
this year. How many residents in London and the great Midland 
towns know that the early lilies that they buy in January and Feb- 
ruary come, not from France, but from the adjacent Scilly Isles, off 
Penzance. During the past five years the islands have been turned 
into huge flower gardens. How extensive the industry is may be 
judged from the fact that in January and February of last year 
over 311 tons of early flowers left Penzance for London and 
other large towns. During the corresponding months cf this year, 
owing to the failure of the early crops, only 162 tons were shipped 
to Penzance ; but the prices ruled high as some compensation for 
the decrease in the quantity. Few persons have any idea of the 
enterprise of the Scillanians in this respect. Flowers that leave 
the islands early one afternoon are on sale not merely in London, 
but even in Manchester and Liverpoool, by six o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning. If the farmers of Devonshire and Cornwall 
showed the same enterprise in sending butter and eggs and flowers 
to the great markets, nothing more would be heard of depression 
of agriculture in the West. 


The other day a watch which was formerly the property of 
the author of “ Waverley” was knocked down to the highest 
bidder. In the catalogue it was stated “letters of identification 
go with it; also a lock of Sir Walter’s hair.” Whether the 
lock of hair formed part of the mechanism of the watch is not 
stated. In any case, it is to be hoped that this practice of giving 
away a lock of hair with each of the personal effects of the deceased 
will not be generally insisted upon. Once established, it might 
become awkward for the heirs of many a man of fame. 


“ Spanking by electricity.” That is the latest ; and needless 
to say it comes from the West. Chicago papers are good enough 
to describe for us this aid to education, as used in the Industria} 
School for Girls at Denver. It consists, we are told, of a seatless- 
chair on which the victim is placed. It is high enough from the 
ground to allow four paddles ‘to be operated by electric wires. 
The wrists’ are strapped to the arm of the chair, an attendant 
presses a button, and the chair does the rest. 
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“Why do you English persist in talking and writing of the 
German Emperor as a young man? You never tire of sneering 
at his youth and raw inexperience ; but no other European does. 
They see in him, as you do not and will not,a man of mature 
years—in fact, a man in his full prime.” So said a cultured 
Russian the other day ; and it is a curious point. Just because 
the Kaiser has a grandmother, and that grandmother happens to 
be our Queen, we persist in shutting our eyes to the fact that he 
is a man of nearly forty years of age. When we speak of a young 
man in literature we mean a young fellow of twenty-five or so. 


Despite all our Jubilee fervour and inter-colonial conferences, 
how meagre is the knowledge one section of the Empire has of 
another! A leading Australian journal talks of “A Disaster at 
Ontario.” As well speak of “A Disaster a¢ Europe.” 


When will Englishmen understand that, though sub-arctic 
Klondike is in Canada, there are also within the Dominion some 
of the sunniest and fairest parts of the whole Empire? The 
Canadian Gazeite tells us of a band of Englishmen bound for the 
Klondike, who, to make sure of fodder for their horses, bought 
several tons of hay before leaving England, and sent it on to 
Edmonton, in the Canadian North-West, ata cost in freight of £14. 
Of course, when they reached Edmonton, being as it is in the 
heart of one of the most fertile regions in all Canada, they 
found they could have bought better hay there at one-tenth the cost. 


“ Private letters must remain private, or society would go mad 
in a fortnight.” So says Mr. Goldwin Smith—* Bystander ”—in 
the Weekly Sun of Toronto ; and he enforces this same rule by a 
narrative which, if it has been printed before—we believe it 
has not—is well worth reprinting:—Mr. Balfour, being one of a 
party in a country house, used, in the freedom of the social board, 
an expression compromising to him as a Minister on the subject of 
Irish policy. An Irish M.P., also one of the party, afterwards 
publicly repeated the expression. Mr. Balfour, when about to 
tender an explanation, was stopped on the ground that the words, 
having been spoken in social confidence, the man who repeated 
them publicly had been guilty of a dishonourable act, and society 
would take no cognizance of the disclosure. 


At last civilisation has evolved a Government that does really 
care for an oppressed race. It is true the race is only a race of 
lizards, but the fact remains that, thanks to the agitation of the 
Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, the New 
Zealand Government has proclaimed Stephen’s Island, Cook 
Strait, “a reserve for the Tuatara lizard.” And what, scientists are 
asking at the Antipodes, will really happen to the Tuatara lizard 
now? As the Sydney Mail says : “ His future is in his own hands, 
and it depends upon himself whether he becomes a credit to the 
family or a shocking example of what would result from the draw- 
ing of Nature’s red tooth and claw.” 


Many of our warships perpetuate the memories of famous 
battles, and as we were nearly always at war with France down to 
1815, it follows that many names commemorate French defeats. 
Now the £cho de Paris, the organ of the French War Ministry, is 
protesting against the British Admiralty’s decision to name three 
of the new armoured cruisers, improved “ Powerfuls ”—very 
much improved, we hope—‘ Crecy,” “Hogue,” and “ Aboukir.” 
The question is asked, “ When will Waterloo be added to the 
list?” We wonder when. 


Meanwhile what a pity it is the Admiralty will not stir 
up patriotism, as they might easily do, by reviving some of the 
names of famous ships of the past which were christened after 
English and Scotch and Irish towns—the “ London,” “ Glasgow,” 
“ Liverpool,” “ Edinburgh” (our present ship of this name was 
christened after the Duke of Edinburgh), “ Sheerness,” “ Notting- 
ham,” “ Dublin,” and others! All these names and many more 
are on the Admiralty Signal-book, and might be revived to- 
morrow without any trouble ; but the Admiralty prefer such names 
as “Cynthia,” “Dove,” “Fairy,” “Mermaid,” and “Sylvia” for 
devilish torpedo-boat destroyers, and call cruisers “ Hermes,” 
“ Highflyer,” and“ Hyacinth” ! The ways of the Commissioners 
for executing the office of Lord High Admiral are past finding out. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Society the scientific advantages 


of an Antarctic expedition were fully discussed. Close to the 
‘ Antarcti i i i 

iiieiaate ic continent there exists a deposit of 

ao blue mud containing numerous remains of 
Expedition : : 

pelagic as well as other organisms. On the 

deep-sea deposits sharks’ teeth, ear-bones of whales, and other 

characteristic materials are found. Some of the “soundings” 

collected for microscopical examination by the “ Challenger” 

expedition were obtained from 2,600 fathoms, but the depth ot 


parts of the ocean exceeds even this, a line having been on one- 


occasion paid out 4,000 fathoms without touching the bottom. 
There are many evidences of a wide extent of land existing within 
the ice-bound regions, and an expedition cannot fail to bring to 
light many new wonders from the unknown regions of the extreme 
South. 


The gas fluorine has just been liquefied, and, in accordance 

with tradition, that achievement was performed at the laboratories 

of the Royal Institution. In the fact that at 

Liquid Fluorine very low emperatures the gas no longer at- 

tacked the glass vessel which contained it 

comes a further verification of the view that chemical activity is 

greatly modified at those extreme temperatures. The fluorine 
condensed into a yellow mobile liquid at about — 185° C. 


That signals sent through space by means of Hertz waves are 
propagated in all directions at the same time has from the first 
seemed a drawback to the possibility of any 
very wide application of wireless telegraphic 
methods. A means of electrically “tuning” 
the receiving instruments and of appropriately 
modifying the transmitter has recently been devised by Professor 
O. Lodge, by which a particular receiver can be made to answer 
to Hertzian oscillation of various wave-lengths. The result of 
such an arrangement is to make it possible to signal to any par- 
ticular receiving station by varying the wave-length of the im- 
pulses until the required receiving instrument responds. This 
important suggestion marks a step in the progress of space tele- 
graphy, and will, no doubt, widen the chances of that system 
becoming of more general use. It is by causing the electrical 
surgings that take place in the transmitting instrument to be 
maintained for a longer time than heretofore—by giving them 
momentum, so to say—that the length of the waves becomes of 
great importance, and it has been actually found by experiment 
that a suitable receiver can be caused to respond or not bya small 
change in the length of its collecting wings. 


Wireless 
Telegraphy 


The exact nature of the image focussed upon the retina of an 

insect’s eye has for some time been a matter of discussion, until 

actual photographs of objects were taken 

Insects’ Sight through the eye of the firefly. It is as in- 

structive as it is interesting to notice that the 

numerous facets focus the light entering them in such a manner 

as to give a single resultant image. The view, then, that a number 

of small images of any external object are projected upon the back 

of insects’ eyes seems not to be in accordance with the results of 
definite and careful photomicrographic experiments. 


Sailors suffer from the injurious effects of intense light from the 
search-lights on war-ships. As a protection against this they are 
: . provided with blue glasses. It has been shown, 
Electric Light however, that the ultra-violet part of the light 
and the Sight ;. largely responsible for the ill effects, and 
nothing short of yellow glass and a uranium screen will keep them 
out. It is reported that the French navy are to be supplied shortly 
with eye-glasses made upon this new principle. 


The fungus Agaricus muscarius derived its name from its use, 
years ago, for making fly-paper decoctions. It 
can, however, be eaten by maggots; so that 
whether a material is an insect’s food or poison 
depends upon the stage of development attained by the insect when 
eating it. 


Insects and 
Poison 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
FREDERICK TENNYSON 


THE brief word you wrote last week concerning the death of 
Frederick Tennyson recalled to me my purchase, more than 
twenty years ago, of his even then scarce volume of poems 
entitled “‘ Days and Hours.” I have looked at them again to-day, 
and I see he is, or was, the minor poet for youth. Still here and 
there in this volume are lines of beauty and moments of real 
sympathy with humanity. “The Blackbird,” for example, with 
many failings as a work of art, does create the atmosphere of an 
English village with considerable success in several of its stanzas. 
It begins :— 

Ilow sweet the harmonies of Afternoon ! 

The Blackbird sings along the sunny breeze 
Ilis ancient soag of leaves, and Summer boon ; 
Rich breath of hayfields streams thro’ whispering trees ? 

And birds of morning trim t eic bustling wings, 

And listea fondly—waile the Elickbird sings, 
Each stanza recalls, as it were, some fresh aspect of the rural 
hamlet, now in th: manor house, now in the cottage, inn, field, or 
farmyard. 

Stanza II. is typical of the rest :— 


Far shouts and laughter from the farmstead peal, 
Where the great stack is piling in the sun ; 
Thro’ narrow gates o’er!aden waggons reel, 
And barking curs into the tumult run ; 
While the inconstant wind bears off, and brings 
The merry tempest —and the Blackbird sings. 


There is, perhaps, a finer and deeper touch in the opening 
verses of his “ Golden City” :— 


Two aged men, that had been foes for life, 
Met by a grave, and wept—and in those tears 
They wash'd away the memory of their strife ; 
Then wept again the loss of all those years. 


Two youths, discoursing amid tears and laughter, 
Pour’d out their trustful hearts unto each other : 
They never met before, and never after, 
Yet each remember’d he had found a brother. 
A boy and girl, amid the dawning light, 
Glanced at each other at a palace door ; 
That look was hope by day, and dreams by night, 
And yet they never saw each other more. 


Should gentle spirits born for one another 
Meet only in sad death, the end of all? 

Should hearts, that spring, like rivers, near each other, 
As far apart into the Ocean fall ? 


C.D Gs 


LONDON UNIVERSITY REFORM 


In his reply to my letter Mr. Wells carefully burkes the point 
at issue. The object of the Bill now before Parliament is to 
appoint Commissioners to frame statutes and ordinances in 
general accord with the Cowper Report, and subject to the 
schedules appended to the Bill. The Bill could not exist without 
the Report. It is, therefore, absurd for Mr. Wells to urge that 
Ao matter under discussion is now no longer the Report, but the 

ill.” 

Mr. Wells’s ignorance of the whole matter is still further 
betrayed by his next statement. Under the Report and under the 
Bill the “ privileged colleges” will have four representatives, and 
those only in virtue of their property. How can they be said to 
predominate in a Senate of some sixty-five members? The 
Academic members of the Senate will not be elected by the 
colleges or by the schools of the University, but by the Academic 
Council and by the Faculties : which is surely a very different 
Matter. And even there Academic members will not be pre- 
dominant. 

__ Of course I said nothing about Mr. Wells’s charges against indi- 
vidual examiners. That is a matter forthe Senate. I willonlyremark, 
bythe way, that a University that does not possess control over its 
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examiners is not very satisfactorily organised, and, further, that 
there is no meaning in Mr. Wells’s “ exterior students ” under exist- 
ing circumstances. Surely Mr. Wells knows that all “ students ” 
are “exterior” to the existing University, for the University only 
possesses “ examinees.” 

The function of the matriculation has very little to do with the 
matter. However, if Mr. Wells will examine recent lists, he will 
find that the leading secondary schools are sending their pupils 
elsewhere to be examined ; this is because the head-masters are 
dissatisfied with the examination. Surely another argument for 
reform ! 

I suppose it zs necessary to deal with the oft-repeated 
amenities of Mr. Hanford. To him and to Mr. Wells I again 
say that the proposed dual system of examination is entirely due 
to the self-styled “‘defenders” of the “external” student. Ac- 
cording to them, the defence of the external student means the 
maintenance of the existing intolerable examination system ; I can 
only say, So much the worse for the “external” student, and the 
sooner we have a great. University with resources to enable him 
to become “internal” the better for him and for the education of 
the nation. That the curricula and syllabuses have been at last 
to some extent revised does not in the least invalidate my point. 
There is no constitutional organisation to carry out such revision 
from time to time. We have had to wait twelve, and in some cases 
sixteen, years for a revision : because, by dint of quite extraordinary 
exertions, a revision was begun in the year of the Jubilee, there is 
no reason why the next revision should take place before the next 
Jubilee. 

And what is this much-vaunted revision, made originally by 
special scratch Boards of Studies and then marred, I believe, by 
the Senate? It has been well described as “halting and half 
hearted, essentially a series of patches and the product of mixed 
ideas and ideals.” As Mr. Hanford does not know this from 
experience, I will point to the present dire confusion in the Science 
Curricula as a fairly obvious proof. The “defenders” had better 
have done with their “ defence.” T. GREGORY FOSTER. 
University College, London. 


MR. RHODES IN CAPE POLITICS 


Your Cape Town correspondent, Mr. Edwards, in his article in 
your issue of the 5th on “ Mr. Rhodes in Cape Politics,” goes 
astray re the South African League. He conveys the impression 
that the League is in some way antagonistic to the “ Imperial- 
Colonial” Party. As a matter of fact, the League is in the closest 
alliance with that “ Party,” which is only a Committee, with an 
agent, and which, outside Cape Town, practically does all its work 
through the League, for it has no organising machinery of its own 
in the Eastern Province. W. DARLEY-HARTLEY. 


MR. REID AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


All the laws of Political Economy seem set at defiance by the 
new arrangement by which Mr. Robert Reid has taken over the 
Newfoundland railway system ; but several points have to be taken 
into consideration. 

(a) The old laws forbidding settlement absolutely preclude the 
hope that the neglect of 400 years can be repaired by natural laws 
when land is actually going out of cultivation in mass. 

(6) The enormous coast-line would call steam shipping into 
competition, if Mr. Reid tried to get too high rates of freight. 

(c) The Newfoundland Government is too poor a body ever to 
have done by itself the work done by Mr. Reid. 

A good deal of “high falutin’” is being talked in the Press just now 
about Newfoundland copper ; but it contains an element of truth, 
though what is the absolute connection between copper in Hall’s 
Bay and Reid’s railway and his coal concessions? It is a disgrace 
to the name of Englishman that we have occupied Newfoundland 
for 400 years and it is still a mere fishing station. I believe it is 
the only place in the world where we have se///ed and not gone 
on from the collection of the obvious wealth of the country to a 
development of its latent resources. Newfoundland ranks with 
Honduras and Lagos still—lands of mahogany, palm oil, and cod— 
lands of blacks and “ white slaves.” GRO RP: 

Bradford. 
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By Our Own Correspondents 





“* She hath been at London to call a stria a straw and a waw 
a waill,”—Cheshire proverb. 


Aberdecn 

HERE isa case for Sabbatarian Societies. Within the last few 
days the question of Sunday trading has been discussed with some 
warmth, in the Town Council and outside. ‘“ Much mischief” is 
said to have been caused by the numbers of shops kept open, and 
the Council is determined that no property belonging to the town 
shall be so used. It is only to be let for shops on condition that 
they shall be kept closed on Sundays. The question is one that 
does not concern Aberdeen alone. 


Belfast 

Weare certainly unfairly treated by the Admiralty in the matter 
of coast defence. Belfast is the commercial capital of Ireland ; 
we contribute about four and a half millions, or one-twenty-third 
of the entire revenue of the United Kingdom, yearly, and yet there 
is not a single cruiser or line-of-battle ship stationed in Belfast 
Lough for the defence of so important a port. 

Belfast has been curiously dilatory in dealing with the question 
of technical education, though in so large an industrial community 
a well-equipped technical school is an absolute necessity. The 
Corporation has at last moved in the matter, and before the end of 
next year the school will probably be in working order. Thirty 
thousand pounds has been set aside for its construction, and the 
levying of a penny rate will provide an income of about £4,000 a 
year, which, with an equivalent yearly grant from the Science and 
Art Department, should give the new institution a successful 
start. 


Birmingbam 

The housing of the artisan and labouring classes is a question 
of the hour here. The demand for accommodation so exceeds the 
supply that landlords are able to raise the rents of houses one, 
two, and in some cases three shillings a week. The recent period 
of good trade, largely due to the cycle “ boom,” is responsible for 
this dearth of houses, having led to a large increase in the marriage 
rate. It is also in part due to the policy of the Corporation under 
the Improvement scheme. Many of the worst rookeries in the 
City have been destroyed, whilst the powers given by the Act for 
building artisans’ dwellings have been used to a very limited 
extent. In the poorer districts the clergy and others report that 
there are still many insanitary courts urgently requiring demolition. 
In order that room may be provided for workers within reasonable 
distance from the centre of the city, the erection of flats, at present 
unknown to Birmingham, is being advocated by many. The 
Corporation has set about examining, by deputation and otherwise, 
the systems of dwellings in vogue at Liverpool and elsewhere. 


Bradford 
It seems probable that the growth of the demand from the 
United States for Bradford goods has for the present reached its 
maximum. At any rate this seems the simplest explanation of the 
fact that the February returns of exports from here to the States 
show a decrease compared with previous months. 


Cardiff 

The most striking feature in the County Council elections of 
South Wales is the remarkably large number of uncontested elec- 
tions. Not only are old members returned unopposed, but quite a 
number of new also. The constituencies have lost interest in 
these elections, and leave the choice of candidates to small coteries 
of self-elected leaders, who fill the seats for the County Council, as 
well as for other Boards and Councils, as seems fit in their own 
eyes. Welsh Councils are being captured— 
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Dover 

Dover has been called the most rising town on earth. The 
Colliery, close to the Shakespeare Cliff, is in working order, and 
great results are looked for. Already the work of constructing the 
immense national harbour, which will enclose over 600 acres, has 
been commenced ; the electric trams are running from the Ad- 
miralty Pier to Buckland and Maxton—a Corporation undertaking, 
and so far undeniably a financial success ; the Marine Drive, 
which is to be cut out of the cliff between here and St. Margaret's, 
will be commenced very shortly ; and it is believed that the numer- 
ous large hotels are in a flourishing condition. Last week Mr, 
Edward Compton purchased, for £2,500, a site for the erection of 
a second theatre, to be commenced at once and completed in 
November. 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh manages to keep well in front of British towns in 
the matter of tramways. It is now proposed to substitute electric 
traction for the present cable haulage. In the meantime, the Leith 
tramways are to be taken over by the Corporation, provided that 
the negotiations in progress can be satisfactorily concluded. It 
may also be noted that Paisley is debating whether to adopt 
Glasgow’s overhead trolley system. Scotland ought to be celebrated 
for her trams in the near future. 

Exeter 

It is a sad fact that Devon—the third largest county in Eng- 
land—has no municipal life. In many divisions it has been diffi- 
cult to find candidates for the Devon County Council; in less 
than half a dozen cases have there been contested elections. 
Everyone is surprised that in the Shebbear Division Mr. R. Moore 
Stevens, who has sought Parliamentary honours without success 
on several occasions, should have come forward against Lord 
Clinton, the Lord-Lieutenant and the Chairman of the Council for 
the past nine years. Lord Clinton’s interest in the election may 
be gauged from the fact that he is away in Egypt. But, although 
Mr. Moore Stevens will have the field to himself, there is no doubt 
as to the result, and no one is concerning himself very much in 
the matter. 

The same apathy has characterised the neighbouring county 
of Cornwall. Practically anyone who has cared to come forward 
to be nominated has been elected unopposed, and in one division— 
Week St. Mary—there was not a single nomination. Throughout 
the county there have been only four contests, and these have 
been personal fights on personal grounds, in which only the con- 
testants appear to have taken any interest. 


Glasgow 
Do our railway rates interfere with the proper expansion of 
Glasgow as a city? It may be remembered that the other day a 
railway company’s manager claimed that his line had “made” 
Glasgow. Even if this be so, there is no reason why we should 
continue to suffer from the high rates charged by the lines in our 
neighbourhood—and, indeed, in Scotland generally. Apart from 
all questions of passenger traffic, there is the very important point 
of the coal-trade, which is, without a doubt, most seriously 
impeded here by the heavy charges for freightage. No less than 
a general reorganising of the system of rates can be accepted, 
and, therefore, the sooner we unite to make a firm demand the 
better. 
Manchester 
As a slight return for the distinguished services which Dr. 
Ward, late Principal of Owens College, has so long rendered to 
the Owens College, a portrait of him by Mr. Herkomer has been 
presented to the College. The municipal authorities of the city 
recently recognised, on their own account, Dr. Ward’s services by 
conferring upon him the freedom of the city. Dr. Ward’s com 
nection with Owens College and Victoria University extended over 
a period of thirty years, from the time when the College was located 
in a private house in Quay Street to that of 





through the indifference and prejudice of 
the populace—by an oligarchy of prosperous 
tradesmen. It is certain that no strong sense 
of corporate life can be begotten in our local 
communities if things remain thus. 


The Publisher requests all who have any 

difficulty in obtaining copies of THE 

OUTLOOK to communicate at once 

with him, sending name and address of 
the nearest newsagent. 


the Oxford Road buildings. It was due 
to Dr. Ward in a great measure that the 
Victoria University came into being, and 
the successful result of the institution 1s 
largely owing to his continued guidance. 
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“ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


CONSTABLE’S POPULAR EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





With Frontispieces by Bernard Partridge, William Hyde, and others. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
RHODA FLEMING. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

HARRY RICHMOND. Just published. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. [Shortly. 


Others at short intervals. 


SELECTED POEMS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“¢ These selected poems are a literary treasure,”’"—Scofsman. 


By Georce MEREDITH. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SONGS OF LOVE AND EMPIRE. 
POEMS by E. NESBIT. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 





“Tt is poetry, it is true poetry, it is poetry which must live.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Guinea per annum from Two Gui 

¢ e ° o Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | wR Two or Thee Feends 
weekly exchange of books at the houses oa singles ree Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW QFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Rd., S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 








Mir, Wn, HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that he 
will publish Mr. IL ZANGWILL’S New 
Book, 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO, 


on Tuesday, March 15, in one volume, price 
Six Shillings. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


A CRITICAL STUDY. 
By GEORGE BRANDES. 


2 vols. Roxburghe gilt top or buckram, uncut, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


THE OUTLOOK.—“ Dr. Brandes’s work exceeds the promise of its 
title, for he offers us much more than a critical study of his subject ; he re- 
constitutes the entire social history of the age, sets the poet in his right 
atmosphere, and does both with remarkable learning and insight. His 
two volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, suggestion, and criticism.” 








LITERATURES OF THE WoRLD. Vol. IV. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 
Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum. 


THE DAILY MAIL.—* Breadth of view, culture, and thoroughness 
without pedantry characterise this History. We see Italian literature not 
merely in its local proportions, but as an influence spreading wide over 
the literatures of other nations, and most conspicuously, perhaps, over our 
own.” 





NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Time Machine.” 


THE SPECTATOR. —* As a writer of scientific romance, Mr. 
Wells has never been surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is 
always something human about his characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells 
are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest to the human side of 
the author of Gulliver.” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
By J. A. STEUART. 


THE DAILY MA/L,—* A brilliantly clever novel, charged with 
intellectuality and worldly knowledge, written with uncommon literary 
finish, pulsating with human nature.” 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 

TRUTH.—* All go from the first to the last page. A singularly 
vivid narrative in the form of a novel of the Graeco-Turkish war ; every 
line bears the impress of absolute truthfulness.” 

THE BETH BOOK. 
By SARAH GRAND, Author of “The Heavenly Twins.” 


PUNCH.—“ The heroine is one of Sarah Grand’s most fascinating 
creations. The story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters 
every reader will recognise.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C.J 7 


















































































































































THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


THE Navy Estimates for 1898-99, issued on Tuesday, show a net total of 

423,778,000, which is an increase of £1,440,000 on the original and 

Supplementary Estimates of the current financial 

Imperial year. In the shipbuilding vote alone there is an 

increase of £1,571,000 over the original estimate of 

1897-98, but the late engineering strike accounts for £1,400,000 of this, 

as a provision for expenditure which would otherwise have been met this 

year. It is proposed to commence building this year three battleships, 
four armoured cruisers, and four sloops. 

The other day the world was startled by an Anglo-American flag 
scare. A British force, it was said, had invaded Alaska and planted a 
British standard on the summit of the White Pass. Assurances have 
been given to President M‘Kinley by Sir Julian Pauncefote that the force 
will be withdrawn if found to be on the States side of the boundary. 

It was announced on Wednesday that the rising in the Central 
African Protectorate had been put down, and that the rebel chief Mpseni 
has surrendered. 

Mohammedans and Hindus alike are resisting the new quarantine 
and death registration regulations in Bombay, and on Wednesday serious 
riots occurred, owing to the resistance by a mob of the attempt to inves- 
tigate the cause of a Mohammedan woman’s illness. During the fighting 
four of the mob were killed, while two unarmed privates of the Shrop- 
shire Regiment were set upon and beaten to death. 

Sir Alfred Milner’s speech at Graaf Reinet last week was well received 
by the Dutch. He said that the earnest desire of Great Britain in South 
Africa was to avoid quarrel, and to insist only on the minimum of inter- 
ference necessary for future tranquillity. England was not to be frightened 
out of this attitude. 

Mr. Rhodes has declared to an interviewer that he is supporting the 
programme of the Progressive party at the Cape, and has re-entered public 
life to fight for this policy against the Bond. He admits his former mis- 
takes, which helped to ruin previous plans for unification in South Africa. 

Alarming reports were circulated on Tuesday about the Queen’s health, 
but they proved to be exaggerated. Her Majesty’s journey to the Riviera 

was, however, owing to a slight indisposition, post- 
Home poned till early on Friday should the weather be 
favourable. She passed Thursday night at Portsmouth. 

The Board of Trade Returns for February show a fall of 41,474,290 
in imports (chiefly in raw materials), while exports have decreased by 
4,222,833, principally in machinery. The total falling off in imports of 
raw material for the two opening months of 1898 is little short of 
44,000,000. 

The Stepney election result was announced on Wednesday night as a 
victory for Mr. W. C. Steadman (L.) by a majority of twenty over Major 
Evans-Gordon (C.), the figures being 2,492 and 2,472. This is a gain of 
a seat to the Liberals. 

In the County Council the Progressives have nominated Mr. McKinnon 
Wood Chairman, and Lord Welby Vice-Chairman. 

On Thursday of last week, immediately after the Chinese sanction of 
the Anglo-German loan, Russia was said to have demanded that China 
should surrender to her all her sovereign rights over 
Port Arthur and Talienwan for 99 years on the same 
conditions on which she granted Kiao-chow to Ger- 
many, and the right to construct a railway from Petuna (on the trans- 
Manchurian line) to Port Arthur v7 Mukden. Mr. Curzon’s statement 
in the House of Commons on Thursday, as reported below, materially 
qualifies this report. 

An Imperial ukase has ordered the disbursement of £14,250,000 
on new warships for the Russian fleet. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister having informed General Woodford, the 
U.S. Minister at Madrid, that the Spanish Government desired the recall 
of General Lee, the U.S. Consul of Havana, and the substitution of mer- 
chant vessels for the warships bringing aid to the’ distressed Cubans, the 
war alarms increased greatly. However, after it had been intimated that 
President M‘Kinley could not consider General’ Lee’s recall, Spain with- 
drew the request, and affairs became quieter. But a Bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives at Washington providing for an appro- 
priation of fifty million dollars for the national defence, and carried unani- 
mously both there and in the Senate. 

The Austrian Premier, Baron Gautsch, resigned on Saturday night, 
and Count Francis Thun has formed a new Cabinet. The resignatign of 
Baron Gautsch is attributed to difficulties connected with the Hungarian 
contribution to the expenses of the joint Empire, 
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Two duels took place—one in Paris on Saturday, one in Rome on 
Sunday. In the former, between Colonels Picquart and Henry, arising 
out of the Zola trial; Colonel Henry was slightly wounded. The other, 
which was between Signor Cavallotti, the Italian Radical leader, ang 
Deputy Macola, a Conservative, but a friend of Signor Cavallotti, arose 
out of a newspaper quarrel, and had a fatal termination, the Radical 
leader being killed by a sword-wound in the mouth. 

In the Transvaal, Judge Ameshoff has resigned his post—an incident 
of much interest in view of the judicial crisis brought about by Chief 
Justice Kotze’s resignation. 

March 5, Mr. Edmund Tattersall, at his residence in Farl’s Court, 
aged 83. Great-grandnephew of the founder of ‘ Tattersall’s,” of which 

firm he became sole partner in 1858.——March 6, 

Obituary Lord Holm Patrick, at Castlenock, county Dublin, 

aged 58. As the Right Hon. Ion Trant Hamilton 

he was Lord-Lieutenant of county Dublin, which he represented in Par- 
liament from 1863 to 1885. Elevated to the peerage last year.—_ 
March 7, Sir George Russell, M.P., at 16 Sloane Gardens, aged 69, 
M.P. fer the Wokingham Division of Berkshire, for which he was first 
returned in 1885. Chairman of the South-Eastern Railway Company in 
1895.——-March 7, the Hon. Theodore Davie, Chief Justice of British 
Columbia, at Victoria, British Columbia.—— March 9, the Earl of 
Bradford, at his seat in Staffordshire, aged 77. M.P. for South Shropshire, 
1842-65. Master of the Horse, 1874-80 and 1885-86.——March 9, Sir 
George Lawson, K.C.B., Assistant Under-Secretary for War, aged 59. 

March 7, Lord Roberts, defending in the House of Lords the Forward 
Policy on the Indian North-West Frontier, said :—‘* To-day Russia is our 
near neighbour ; she is in a position to enter Afghan- 
istan whenever it may seem to her convenient or 
desirable so to do. We are bound in honour bya 
solemn promise, made seventeen years ago, to protect Afghanistan, and 
between us and that nation are these 200,000 fighting men, who may either 
make the fulfilment of that promise easy or else most difficult, if not im- 
possible ; for, if we should have to subdue these 200,000 tried warriors 
before going to the assistance of Afghanistan, any army we could put into 
the field would be used up before we could reach that country.” 

The Earl of Northbrook, attacking the Government pclicy, said that 
‘at no time in the history of India had we had so large a force under one 
command as had been engaged in this miserable war. The financial re- 
sults were very serious ; and, what was quite as important, while this war 
had been carried on it had been impossible for the Indian Government to 
give that attention to the home affairs of India which was so necessary in 
the present condition of that country.” 

Mr. Balfour, supporting the Benefices Bill in the House of Commons, 
said that ‘*Some hon. members would like to see the whole system of the 
sale of advowsons abolished by law ; but to do that it would be necessary 
to bring in a Bill altering the present system of distributing the patronage 
of the Church, which was a question of enormous complexity. Every 
practical man must admit that the present Bill in that respect went as far 
as a practical statesman could go.” 

March 9, Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., spoke at Edinburgh, at a 
meeting held by the South African Association. ‘* The idea of accepting 
arbitration on alleged breaches of the Convention,” he said, ‘‘ was pre- 
posterous. The situation of Johannesburg was distressing, but the key to 
the puzzle must be sought elsewhere—in Rhodesia. The country, 
climate, soil, and mineral wealth were there, and the population was 
pouring in. And all these were there for us, thanks mainly to one man. 
Soon, as he believed, the population would warrant the concession of 
self-government. Rhodesia would then join hands with Natal and Cape 
Colony. Then there would follow the Federation of South Africa, con- 
summated wth due regard to autonomy to the two Republics, but 
established under the protection of the Paramount Power.” 

March 10, in the House of Commons, Mr. Curzon stated, with regard 
to the Far astern Question, that Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St 
Petersburg had been informed that Russia was negotiating with China for 
the lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan for a certain number of yeas, 
and for the construction of a railway across Manchuria on the same Con 
ditions as the leasing of Kiao-chow to Germany. Russia had made no 
demands for sovereign rights over these points, nor for power to send 
troops into Manchuria, but had given assurances that the ports would be 
open to'foreign trade. The Government had obtained no information of 
the reported cession of Deer Island to Russia. 

+ With regard to the Navy Estimates, Mr. Goschen remarked that the 
total was £23,778,000, in addition to.£1,775,000 which is to be expended 


Speeches. 


__ | under the Naval Works Act. He hoped he should be able to satisfy the 
The more amicable feelings between Austria and Bulgaria are shown by ° 


Prince Ferdinand’s reception by the Emperor Francis Joseph on Monday. 


public\that the-Government were doing their very best even to 8 
those experts who took such an interest in the Navy, 
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‘THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


Under the General Editorship of 
J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 


IN MONTALY VOLUMES, PRICE 2s. 6d. EACH. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE GROWTH and ADMINISTRATION of 


THE BRITISH COLONIES, 1837-1897. By the Rev. W. P. Greswe.t, 
M.A., Author of ‘* Africa South of the Zambesi,” ‘‘ History of the Dominion of 
Canada,” &c. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES DICKENS: a Critical Study. By 


GEORGE GISSEN. 


“ A remarkably complete and careful study. In point of thoroughness and fairness 
it is one of the very best books written by one man of letters on another that we have 
read.” Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ An admirable little book. 1 wish it no worse fortune than that to be read by a 
twentieth part of Dickens's public.”—-Mr. W. E. HENLEY, in the Outlook. 


JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


“An excellent little life of Bright, with a chapter on Bright's oratory which is 
admirable and most remarkable.” —A theneum. 
“« A remarkable success. . . . It is a model of what such a sketch should be.” 


Academy. 
THE ANGLICAN’ REVIVAL. 


OverToN, D.D., Rector of Hepworth and Canon of Lincoln, 


“We can highly recommend this able history of Canon Overton’s, and hope it may 
clear the minds of many as to the history of the Anglican revival.”—Church Review. 


THE RISE of DEMOCRACY. By J. Hotianp 


Rosg, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
“Many books have been written on different branches or aspects of this subject 
during the last few years, but we can recall none that treats the period before and after 
Chartism with a fuller knowledge or with a clearer eye for the points at issue.” — Times. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, Old Bailey. 








LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 

DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 

Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON ANO PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘*Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Waraen”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais- Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—NortTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. CHurcHWarRD, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. BtomerieLp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smiru & 
Co., Bankers ; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington, and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate. and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company’s Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 





FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA, 





FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN 


GRANTS AT LOW PRICES IN OTHER 


PROVINCES. ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS. 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and Young Men 


desiring to learn Farming. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Special arrangements for Domestic Servants, 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive Fisheries, Important Manu- 
facturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land available for Settlement in the World, and{a growing Import and 


Export trade in all commodities. 


“The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 


North West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intending Settlers,"and as to the 
Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
“a "47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W,, 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 
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The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the world. The only Company running Through Trains under one 
management from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The Longest line in the World. Its trains. and steamers 
extend in a direct line from Atlantic Tide-water to Hong Kong—9,180 miles. ey 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


‘TO THE 


Goldfields of BRITISH COLUMBIA, YUKON, AND 
KLONDIKE, 


CONNECTING AT VANCOUVER WITH THE 








CANADIAN-PACIFIC LINE. CANADIAN=AUSTRALIAN LINE. | 
R.M.S. “EMPRESS OF INDIA,” 6,000 tons gross, 10,000 h.p. RMS, “MIOWERA.” | 
, “EMPRESS OF JAPAN,” “i . ” aa 
» “EMPRESS OF CHINA,” ss a ide laaiataili » ' 
T A, NEW ZEALAND, HAW 
FOR JAPAN AND CHINA. ISLANDS. AND FUL Ale 
Largest, Fastest, Finest, and only Twin-screw Steamers on Largest, Fastest, and Finest Steamers running from American Continent 
Pacific Ocean. to Australasia, 
Leave Great Britain thrice weekly; Vancouver every three weeks. 













Price £120 via JAPAN. AROUND THE WORLD. Price £125 vic AUSTRALIA. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
AROUND THE WORLD. . 





For Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps, and Through Tickets, apply to 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


67 and 68 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 30 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, S.W., LONDON. 
7 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 67 St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 
N.B.—ALLAN, AMERICAN, ANCHOR, BEAVER, CUNARD, DOMINION, WHITE STAR, P. & 0., SHAW, SAVILL AND 
ALBION AND NORTH GERMAN LLOYD AGENCIES. 


DOMINION EXPRESS Agency for swift despatch of Parcels and issue of Money Orders at low rates, 
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Lorp SAutspury’s health is just now the supreme factor 
in the political situation. He is gradually but surely 
regaining strength, and, as we indicate in another column, 
there is no question of a Cabinet shuffle. After the rest 
which is necessary for him, as for every influenza patient, 
he will resume both the Premiership and the Foreign 
Secretaryship. 


Mr. RITCHIE is sanguine of the amicable settlement of 
our difficulties with France and Russia, and by amicable 
settlement we understand him to mean a settlement by 
which our treaty rights are respected. The truth is that 
the negotiations with France in regard to West Africa 
have now reached that point at which the issue is clearly 
defined. We wish the same could be said of the situation 
in China. As we suggested in these columns a fortnight 
ago would be the case, the elements are now marked out for 
an equitable deal between ourselves and France. You may, 
for instance, bisect the Lagos hinterland and recognise 
France’s claim to some reasonable share of the hinterland, 
but you cannot, and England will not, allow the absolute 
freedom of navigation on the Niger from the sea to the 
head of navigation to be impaired. Short of this there 
are possibilities of diplomatic exchange, but this is Eng- 
land’s non possumus. Colonel Lugard has left; there 
are troops there, and if necessary there will be more 
troops. 


In China our goal is the maintenance of the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire. We cannot and do not object to 
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object to Germany insisting upon reparation for outrages 
upon German subjects, and taking that reparation in the 
form of a point d’apput and a foothold for trade. It is 
what we ourselves have done and should do again. But out 
of that set of questions there arises another set—namely, the 
steady encroachment upon the sovereign rights of China, 
and the steady trend towards exclusiveness of trade on the 
part of the Powers who have made these encroachments. 
The problem for our statesmen is to discover the meeting- 
point of the legitimate—as to which we may co-operate 
with Russia, Germany, and other Powers—and the 
illegitimate, as to which we must take the firmest stand. 
Traders have to be protected, and railways have to be 
policed ; and if Russia is to find a sea-outlet for her rail- 
way in Manchuria, it is legitimate and even laudable that she 
should take steps to protect life and property along such 
an artery of commerce. But it would be quite another 
thing to turn such a place as Port Arthur into a Sevastopol, 
to the terrorising of Pekin. The folly of British states- 
manship in the past has been its blind and sweeping 
objection to every Russian forward movement. The 
wisdom of the moment will be shown in clearly making up 
our minds as to what—from our point of view—is reason- 
able and what is unreasonable in Russia’s tactics, and, 
having made up our minds, in keeping a consistent and 
firm course. 


OwInc in part to the pitiful death of his uncle, Mr. 
‘‘Barney”’ Barnato, a few months back, and in part to 
his own precocious achievements and bright ways— 
bright,” as Lord Beaconsfield was wont to use the word 
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—the news that on Monday last Mr. Woolf Joel had been 
shot to death in his own office at Johannesburg was felt 
far outside the financial world. For the whole story of 
his death—how exactly and why he came by it—we must 
await the arrival of the mail, which leaves Cape Town 
next Wednesday. Meantime we shall do well to dis- 
sociate the assassination from the grave political unrest of 
the Transvaal, and to think kindly of the young fellow 
whose eager, though by no means immaculate, life has 
been thus cut off. The pursuit of wealth may not be the 
highest, yet it affords scope and a discipline for faculties 
which themselves rank high, and these faculties Mr. 
Woolf Joel possessed to the full. He owed much to the 
financial genius of his uncle; but he owed quite as much 
to himself, and as a Director of that vast enterprise, the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, displayed abilities which 
won him the convinced respect of his colleagues. Of a 
man’s worth a fair test is the number of sore hearts he 
leaves behind him at his death, and Mr. Woolf Joel has 
left many. 


** Tr will show that we are a Government,” said Presi- 
dent Kruger to the Volksraad at its adjournment last 
Tuesday. He was speaking ofa despatch he had addressed 
to Mr. Chamberlain, and if the despatch is to match his 
description of its effect, it must be in the nature of an 
ultimatum. But we shall know all about it at an early 
date, for Mr. Kruger—neat touch this !—has promised to 
publish it to the world as soon as it shall have arrived at 
the Colonial Office. Meantime we have another fore- 
shadowing of its contents, and a sure index to the temper 
and aims of Mr. Kruger and his colleagues, in the fact 
communicated by the Z/mes Correspondent at Pretoria, and 
confirmed by private advices, that at a secret session of 
the Volksraad, held at Mr. Kruger’s house, Great Britain’s 
suzerainty was repudiated, and a free hand was given the 
Government to take advantage of any opportunity offered 
by our embarrassments abroad to give effect to the 
repudiation. 


Tue situation is as grave as it could well be, is 
all the graver owing to the attitude of the Afrikander 
Bond—an attitude which, echoing Sir Alfred Milner at 
Graaf Reinet, Mr. Rhodes, speaking at Salt River, near 
Cape Town, on the 15th instant, severely condemned. 
Mr. Kruger says he ‘‘does not know what is going to 
happen,” nor do we; but, be the issue what it may, we 
need now have no prickings of conscience. The fault 
does not lie with us. Mr. Kruger stands condemned by 
co-equals of his own blood. Chief Justice Kotze, whose 
family, be it remembered, settled in South Africa more 
than two centuries ago, and who has served the Transvaal 
since 1881 with a fidelity as staunch as and more intelligent 
than Mr. Kruger’s, has appealed to his fellow-burghers to 
put an end to Mr. Kruger’s long-misrule ; and Judge 
Ameshoff, with equal publicity, has warned Mr. Kruger 
that he is, to use his own words, forcing his country into 
civil war. 


In spite of the shoals of sensational cablegrams, we 
have all along expressed a disbelief in the imminence of 
war between the United States and Spain. It is very 
satisfactory, therefore, to read the peaceful assurances 
which are now arriving from Washington and New York. 
It were unjust not to recognise that much of the credit 
for the transformation of public feeling across the Atlantic 
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is due to President McKinley. Mr. Cleveland undoubtedly 
played to the gallery over the Venezuela business. His 
successor has shown that he possesses a more lively sense 
of responsibility, or, what is as much to the point, greater 
level-headedness. Of the first of American Presidents it 
is written in the school books: He never told a taradiddle. 
The school historians of the future can pay no worthier 
tribute to the statesmanship of the present occupant of the 
White House than: He refused to be ‘‘ jingoed.” 


OF course we are not out of the wood yet. The report 
of the J/aine Commission has to be published. As, how- 
ever, there is no reason to doubt that the Spanish Govern- 
ment will be prepared to acknowledge its liability if “ex- 
ternal causes ” are proved, little anxiety need be felt on that 
score. There remains the Cuba question. Well, that need 
not induce a gloomy fit. The United States may be glad 
enough to take advantage of a scare to get money for 
much-needed national defences, but it does not want to 
fight, and some scheme or other to suit the occasion will 
no doubt be produced when the time comes. The 
problem is a difficult one, but two facts simplify the situa- 
tion not a little. One is that Spain knows that an unsuc- 
cessful war means bankruptcy, revolution, and dishonour. 
The other is that instructed American opinion is by no 
means ready either to approve of the annexation of Cuba 
or to believe that the islanders are anything like unanimously 
in favour of such a thing. 


WE always feel a reluctance to criticise the Government 
of India. The country cannot be ruled from London. The 
men on the spot have, presumably, knowledge and 
experience, and it is for us stay-at-homes either to trust 
them or to recall them. The Bombay plague is a bad 
business, and the suppression of it a heavy task. Some 
shooting was probably inevitable sooner or later. We can 
only hope that no more will be necessary. May we venture 
to put two points to Anglo-Indians: (1) Cannot some 
means be taken to range enlightened Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan opinion more fully on the side of the Authorities ? 
(2) Do the younger and newly arrived officers understand 
as well as they should do that Indian natives require very 
different handling from that which will serve, perhaps, in 
the case of the African ‘‘ nigger” ? As to the immense 
difficulty of bringing home the teachings of medical 
science to the masses of the people of India, we need 
no convincing. What percentage of the population of 
London regularly boils its milk and water ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN found the House of Commons 
sympathetic enough towards the West Indies on Monday, 
and the distressed islands have obtained the immediate 
relief they needed. This will keep their heads above 
water while the larger question of their future is weighed 
from every point of view. As for the bounties, it seems 
clear that Germany and Austria are sick of the whole 
bounty fraud ; and as these two countries together furnish 
five-sevenths of our sugar supply, their co-operation in 
abolishing bounties would leave France an almost neglige- 
able quantity. The reciprocity negotiations with the United 
States and Canada suggest another possible means of 
escape from the difficulties of the Colonies, while the 
article we print this week from a Demerara correspondent 
indicates causes of West Indian backwardness which are 
worthy of more attention at the hands of our Statesmen 
than they have yet received. 
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Tue House of Commons was told by Mr. Chamberlain 
this week that the question of the Pacific cable is ‘still 
under consideration.” But is it not time it got beyond 
the ‘‘ consideration” stage? At the Australasian Federal 
Convention, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and 
Tasmania have jointly agreed to contribute one-third of 
the cost, and we are sure it, only needs the initiative of 
Downing Street to secure Canada’s co-operation. Canada 
is determined to make her dominion a half-way house of 
Empire, but in a matter such as the Pacific cable, where her 
interests are purely secondary, she naturally looks for 
something more than passivity in the attitude of British 
Ministers. 


THE utilisation of the Colonies as a source of supply for 
the Naval Reserve is another matter on which the Colonies 
may reasonably expect a little more than the hopelessly 
official answer which Mr. Goschen made to the sugges- 
tions of Lord Charles Beresford and Sir Charles Dilke. 
There is in the Colonies what Lord Charles Beresford well 
called ‘‘a magnificent reserve of splendid specimens of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” They are eager to take their 
part in the work of Empire, and it is not enough for 
the First Lord to dwell upon ‘ great administrative diffi- 
culties.” Why are statesmen sent us, if not to overcome 
“great administrative difficulties ” ? 


Canon MAtcotm McCOoL_t is an adroit and expert con- 
troversialist. But his letter to the 7zmes, commenting on 
Earl Beauchamp’s recent speech in the House of Lords, 
can scarcely be pronounced worthy of its author. It is 
not to the point that he reluctantly accepted his City living, 
that the Fishmongers’ Company asked him to lunch on the 
restoration of the church, or that he can produce testi- 
monials from Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, and others. 
What is to the point is the actual fact : a church closed, 
while all its officials continue to receive their payments, 
and an absentee incumbent, who pays a substitute to do 
his work, and regards himself as spiritually responsible 
only for the sixty-nine persons who reside in his parish ! 


It is not wonderful that the Charity Commissioners are 
endeavouring to find some means of dealing with cases of 
this kind. Under the Commissioners’ ‘‘ Central Schedule,” 
all the remaining City churches receive from the City 
Parochial Foundation certain annual payments in lieu of 
the old parochial charities. It was certainly never con- 
templated that such payments should continue when the 
church was permanently closed, or that the officials should 
be in receipt of salaries for doing nothing. There is likely, 
however, to be considerable opposition to the proposed 
new order of the Commissioners : since it would empower 
them, of their own motion and without appeal, to suspend 
or diminish the payments to any church, if, in their judg- 
ment, circumstances had so changed as to render such 
action desirable. Obviously such an order opens the door 
to arbitrary and unjust treatment of the churches, in the 
future if not now. 


Tue Bishop of London is said to be startled at dis- 
covering the extent to which the parochial system has 
broken down in the metropolis. It is nothing new to 
those who have watched London life closely during recent 
years. Scarcely any churchman now thinks it his duty to 
attend his parish church, according to the old-fashioned 
way: many hardly know which is their parish church. 
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Where there is so wide a choice, people will inevitably go 
to the church they like best. It is, after all, only an 
informal way of exercising the ancient right of a voice in 
the selection of their own pastor, and a protest against 
being deprived of it. We are sorry that the Benefices 
Bill did not make so muchas a tentative and experimental 
effort to restore even partially that right. 


Ir to be at the same time the object of extreme praise 
and extreme censure is a sign of genius (as it has been 
said to be), then on this ground alone Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, whose lamented death we mention elsewhere, 
would rank very high among the artists of this century. 
But Mr. Beardsley had other claims to this honour beside 
the faculty of arousing violent feeling for or against his 
art. Mr. Pennell’s touching appreciation of him in the 
Daily Chronicle well shows in what high estimation he is 
held by a great number of artists. Moreover, apart from 
his personal genius, the influence which he had on the art 
of black-and-white will cause him to be remembered when 
more popular draughtsmen are less than mere names. It 
is no exaggeration to say that he was responsible for quite 
a revolution in the medium to which he chiefly devoted 
himself. 


NEARLY all records for theatrical performances have 
been beaten by the Nellie Farren Benefit. If the fact were 
not apparently well authenticated, it would be hardly 
credible that a dozen veteran playgoers waited outside 
Old Drury from eleven o’clock on Wednesday night until 
ten o’clock on Thursday morning, in order to be certain 
of their seats for a performance which did not begin until 
half-past twelve in the afternoon. By one o'clock on 
Thursday morning the number of the waiting crowd is 
stated to have approached a hundred, and at eight o’clock 
to have grown to three thousand. How could the public 
have recognised with greater heartiness the debt it owes 
to one of the cleverest and worthiest of Victorian enter- 
tainers? And how much there is in common, after all, 
between the theatre-going public of London and Paris! 
Until the scenes at Drury Lane this week, the world would 
have thought such a French-like demonstration in honour 
of an actress impossible in the British metropolis. 


DRAMATIS PERSON@ : 
LORD SALISBURY 


THERE is, I imagine, no public character of whem there is 
less public knowledge, no public giver to whom there is 
less public gratitude, than the present 
Prime Minister of England. Yet nothing 
needs such easy winning as the shouting 
of the crowd; and there is no such place as a party 
leader’s that is apter to obtain it. The English people are 
grateful too at heart, and recognisant, and set more 
enthusiasm in politics than in money or in love. How 
comes it, then, that when in one public meeting the baulked 
or hesitating speaker says ‘‘ Gladstone” at a hazard, and 
when in another ‘‘ Balfour” or ‘‘ Churchill,” and for those 
syllables the roof shakes inevitably above him, the name 
of Salisbury wins but a formal cheer? How comes it, 
too, when a man is throughout all a hostile world 
of statesmen allowed to be the first for knowledge, 
experience, perspicuity, and singleness, that in his 
own country he has so little popular honour? For this is 
the fact, though one may deny it. Lord Salisbury, that 
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consistent and powerful paradox, that flagrant aristocrat, 
is elected by a sheer democracy to lead them, speak their 
mind, and spend their money. But (save those who 
know him) they do not love him. The day for that has yet 
to come. They do not understand him. They fear him 
in a reverential sort, and ‘‘ before him their genius stands 
rebuked,” because, as I shall try to show, he represents 
that utmost of their genius to which they cannot rise. 
Some will tell you that he is a rich man, a Marquis, and 
has the House of Lords behind him, and that it is by 
virtue of these things that he holds his pride of place. 
But no man who knows politics, no man who has fought 
serious political campaigns, no man who knows Lord 
Salisbury will tell you such a story. How, then, did Lord 
Salisbury get to where he is? Why is the average enthusiast 
glad that an alleged cynic, why is the average Radical 
glad that an aristocrat, why is the average secularist glad 
that an ultra-Churchman should hold the breath that 
speaks the voice of England? For, mind you, of this 
there is no doubt: Lord Salisbury is to-day the power 
paramount in the British Empire, and in the English 
democracy. What though no member of his party but 
trembles when he rises to speak, lest he engender some 
‘** blazing indiscretion” such as his wit and his indifference 
delight in, and such as the former invariably justifies ? 
What though he seeks no platform, of railway or town hall, 
where he may chant or weep upon the breast of the popula- 
tion? What though he loves the Church of England with a 
conjugal fidelity that is almost deplorable? Above and 
beyond all this, the English people sees, or rather feels, that 
in Lord Salisbury it has a man who is at bottom not 
only like unto itself, but is, in very truth and in one man, 
itself incarnate. 


I will try a mild analysis to aid my views, and seek 
those points wherein this fugitive and cloistered Marquis 
is the very essence of a lusty, bubbling, 
and inchoate democracy. From _ that 
democracy I except the faddist. The 
man who will sacrifice his country for 
Drink, Contagious Diseases, or Proportional Representa- 
tion deserves his fate, and doubtless achieves it. I speak 
of the general body and soul of England, apart from 
party. 

To begin with, among all the nations England is in- 
tensely individual. She stands for herself alone as for 
the best of humanity—arrogant, aloof, and isolated. The 
attitude is not a popular one ; but England likes it, and it 
is native to her nature. For this very reason is it that we 
are so little loved abroad. A Frenchman or a German, or 
who you choose, will explain at length and by logic why 
his country aud his breed are best. An Englishman never 
alludes to it, is never even conscious of the question, so 
plainly obvious is it that England and English are best in 
and for the world, so plainly vain to discuss a certainty. 
Lord Salisbury never talks of himself. He has never, to 
my knowledge, suggested any consciousness of a claim to 
power by reason of service, desert, or aptitude. He takes 
his place for granted, his power as normal because it is 
best so. He is aloof from the world because he so can 
serve it best, and because there is no need yourself “to 
listen to applause of yourself. He is most perfectly that 
aristocrat amongst the English that England is amongst 
the nations. 

But let us take other points of semblance ’twixt man 
and people. The English are, it may be admitted, a very 
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religious, free-thinking, and scientific people. They have, 
at least, produced Newmans and Dr. Parkers, Mills and 
Darwins, and Huxleys and Tyndalls; and there is no 
wrong in judging them, as a whole, by samples such as 
may be multiplied. With which of all this miscellaneous 
pack is Lord Salisbury not in sympathy. On other 
grounds, from other points of view, no doubt: but 
can the ecclesiast fail to feel with Newman or (harder) with 
Parker? Can the philosopher refuse the hand of Darwin ? 
Has experimentalist nothing to say to the men of physiology 
and heat? Perhaps, indeed, these points of seeming con- 
trasts are regrettable in the national universality of the 
man’s nature. On his political side I deplore his narrow 
Anglicanism, just as others might or may deplore his wide 
scientific outlook. But it would be hard for any sorrower 
to show where this breadth has touched with serious pre- 
judice his character or conduct, or lessened the complete- 
ness of his embodiment of England. 


There were many other points to speak of, were space 
sufficient. The wit and the humour which are almost 
perfect can but be shown by a too long 
illustration. Who else in a solemn speech 
on the question of the Greek war could 
have observed, with absolute aptitude, that you might 
do anything in the world to stop a man’s committing 
suicide save kill him yourself? Or who, in a narrower 
circle, could translate his own family motto, ‘‘ Sero sed 
serio,” as ‘‘ Unpunctual buthungry”’? Is this not English, 
too? That touch of frivolity in serious meaning thrown 
down with love of indolent and contrasted points? And 
who would have lit so lightly on the historic blunders of 
“‘the Attorney,” and ‘‘the Hottentot,” and ‘‘the Black 
Man,” and the County Council without the careless con- 
fidence of the English nature which knows that it means 
well and that in the end good sense will understand and 
approve? But at the end are deeper points of touch than 
any that have gone before. I do not believe that Lord 
Salisbury cares for any undomestic thing on earth except the 
British Empire. I believe that for selfish pleasure he would 
infinitely rather teach chemicals to make nasty smells at 
Hatfield than be Prime Minister. I believe that he has 
given, and will give, his life, as he already has given his 
health, to do what he thinks his proper duty by his country. 
But, at the same time, were he turned into endless 
exile from politics to-morrow, I do not think that 
he would grieve. A certain loss of habit would, no 
doubt, be felt, but no regret. For his personal power and 
position, for his party, save as being the better of the two 
in England, I think he has no care at all. He is Prime 
Minister because he is called to be Prime Minister by his 
own country, which needs his work and thinks he does it 
better than any other. And he does it with all his might 
and beyond it. And here, again, is the obvious English 
type. Not crudely selfish, not self-seeking: but when 
found worthy, whether it be Australia or a grocer’s shop- 
boy, urgent, insistent, and dutiful. 

Such to me is Lord Salisbury. Such to me is 
patriotism, such to me is England. To some the question 
of 5 per cent. in imported cottonades in Tunis is a better 
way of judging a great man’s life. Later, it may be, 
when England shall remember that, in a strenuous 
moment of her history, when trouble loomed on every side 
but did not break upon her, there was a quiet, oldish, and 
very English Marquis who stayed that breaking of the 
storm. And then England will understand. H.C. 


Quiet, Oldish, 
and very English 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
“AN EBREW JEW” 


’Tis the Jew’s strength that in his essence he alone among 
men is changeless. That he was, that he remains: that 
he is, that he will continue to be. Em- 
pires crumble into ruin, or pass like 
ships in the night; and he survives them 
all. Civilisations flourish, and are dissipated like dust on 
the wind; and he puts them on as a garment, to shed 
them when they are outworn and to show as little trace 
of passage through them as a man shows of his last year’s 
doublet and hose. As Moses made him, so Shakespeare 
divined him, and so Mr. Zangwill knows. To the world 
he has ever stood for the Genius of Profit; to himself he 
has ever been an incarnation of Destiny and Law. In 
point of fact, he is both; and his own conception of him- 
self enables him to endure the /uden-hetze of to-day with 
the same inarrogant yet absolute patience which he showed 
in medieval Italy and the darkest days of his race in 
Poland and in Spain. To the mob of Englishmen who 
understand with ease he seems intelligible enough. There 
is naught in him of David and Solomon, naught of 
Joshua or Joab, naught of Isaiah and Ezekiel—no touch, 
in fact, of the works and words of the men whose history 
has proved so potent a factor in the development of 
England and the world. No: he is either a mysterious 
and magnificent magnate of /a haude finance or an h-less 
but resplendent practitioner in Kaffirs. He is either an 
opulent, middle-class burgess, with a suburban villa and a 
private sweating-shop; or he is a vulgar little beast with 
a conspicuous and peculiar nose and an odious accent, who 
prefers rings before soap, and is as ready to hawk sponges 
for a living as he is to make the most he can out of all such 
Gentiles as he may contrive to win into his toils. He 
may come from Poland or from Castile ; he may house in 
Petticoat Lane or in Park Lane; he may be the intimate 
of Princes or the parasite of pugilists ; he may talk from 
Whitechapel or speak as one having authority in the Lords. 
But his true name is Barney, and wherever the Oof Bird 
spreads his wings there, and there only, is his real habitat. 
In a sense the mob of Englishmen is right, of course. 
But in a sense it is woefully deceived. For, behind the 
masks that are called Sidonia (let us say) and Abrahams 
and Moss, there is the undying one—even Ahasuerus: there 
is, in a word, the Jew. What is he like? Here is Mr. 
Zangwill with his ‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto” (London : 
Wm. Heinemann), a brave, eloquent, absorbing, and, 
on the whole, persuasive book, whose author—speaking 
with a magnanimity and a large and liberal candour not 
common in his race—tells you as much, perhaps, as has 
before been told in modern literature. 


The Unchanging 
Quantity 


He is not, it may be, so “reliable” (‘tis his own 
adjective ; and if I said that he is eloquent, I shall not 
take it on myself to affirm that he is dis- 
tinguished, or even correct) as he seems. 
His sketch of Heine, for example, is done 
with an extreme tenderness for the man, and with an admi- 
ration for the political writer, which leave a red-haired 
barbarian, a latter-day Carthaginian, like myself, a little 
suspicious, and, as it were, inclined to demard a better 
assurance than Bardolph’s. After all, one reflects, it was 
a great poet, this Harry Heine, but it was also a dazzling 
and depressing piece of ripe blackguardism. It took 
money from Louis-Philippe ; it carefully cooked its German 
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letters for its public in France; it was a Jew in essence 
and in substance, yet in appearance it condescended upon 
Christ ; it hated us, lied about us, slandered us, be- 
cause we smashed its hero of romance, and converted 
him from a kind of universal calamity into a stout 
gentleman in nankeens and a Panama hat; it gloried (so 
it said) in Shakespeare, and published, in Shakespeare’s 
honour and to its own glory, the cheapest screed of copy man 
of genius ever permitted himself to sign ; it exalted Paris 
above the world and the kingdoms thereof, yet—though it 
looked with an alert and steadfast eye upon the rise of the 
Socialist, and possibly divined the Anarchist behind him—it 
saw not, nor so much as dreamed, that Paris would one day 
give itself over to the ancient and dishonourable pastime of 
Jew-baiting with a zeal, a fury, a convinced stupidity, a 
disdain for right and justice and the truth, which have 
shaken the world’s faith in ‘‘la Ville-Lumiére,” and given 
over France to be the doubt, if not actually the derision, 
of the world. All these reflections, with many others, 
tend to break the effect of Mr Zangwill’s Heine; and 
well as the thing is done—and it is done, so I think, as 
well as living man could do it—oblige one to fall back, as 
in self-defence, on certain obstinate questionings. It is 
Heine, no doubt; but it is Heine ‘‘ faked,” and therefore, 
in the end, not Heine. Another half-success is ‘‘The 
Primrose Sphinx,” but for different reasons. Here the 
final effect is more or less what is wanted. Mr. Zangwill, 
being an earnest Jew—a Jew, too, who is not of the 
Sephardim—must needs go on to consider the career of 
Benjamin Disraeli, from the Ghetto point of view; and 
that point of view is not ours. ‘‘The parvenu of the 
Ghetto?” Itis surely as silly a mot as ever was made! 
There is more of great romance in Disraeli’s life and 
character and achievement than in the life and character 
and achievement of a dozen Sabbatai Zevis, for instance. 
Yet Sabbatai Zevi, who began as a Messiah and ended as 
a common Turk, is sketched with an interest, an eye, anda 
talent which make his story one of the best in the book. 
For the rest, I confess that I do not heartily believe in his 
Maimion the Fool, nor in his Maker of Lenses—still less 
in his Saviour of Society (Lassalle). But I find them 
all vastly agreeable reading, and I take pleasure in re- 
cognising them all for the work of a man who loves 
his race, and for his race’s sake would like to make 
literature. 


But, after all, what zs the Jew? Frankly, I do not 
know, and I cannot say: though a Jew book has been a 
chief influence in my life ever since I 
could read. But Mr. Zangwill knows, 
and Mr. Zangwill says, what some Jews 
are, and what, as he thinks, all Jews might and ought to 
be. Read, else, ‘‘ Uriel Acosta”; read that excellent and 
touching thing, ‘‘ A Conciliator of Christendom”; read 
‘‘Chad Gadya”’; read, in fact, the whole thing; but above 
all read ‘A Child of the Ghetto” and ‘‘ The Master of the 
Name.” These two, with the ‘‘ Conciliator,” are my own 
especial favourites. But they may very well be nobody 
else's ; for (I confess it) I love romance and ritual and 
legend at the same time that I love the facts of environ- 
ment and character. Others will agree or not. How, in 
effect, can most men be brought to substitute these 
strange, dignified, patriarchal shapes for the Barneys and 
the Aarons of their dream? how to accept as typical of 
Jewry this record of, not money-grubbing, but martyrdom ? 
how to reconcile their ears to these solemn Biblical 
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accents after the thick, infamous ‘‘Sheeny” drawl? It 
matters little. Here, I take it—here, so it seems to me— 
is that rarest of rare things, a book. As I have said, I do 
not wholly believe in it. But it is a book; it goes far to 
explain the Jew; in terms of romance it sets forth nota 
little of the most romantic, practical, persistent, and im- 
mitigable people that the world has known, or will ever 
know. It is, in fact, a Jew of something akin to genius 
upon Jewry—the unchangeable quantity. And I feel that 
the reading of it has widened my horizon, and given me 


much to perpend. W. E. H. 


THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


THe past week, as it now appears to the eye of 
reflection, can have held out few hopes of excitement for 
the many or of distinction for the few. 
Hitherto each week of the Session has 
been provided with its ‘‘clow”; the 
Queen’s Sp2zech, with all its varied opportunities for 
discursive debate, was followed by Army and Navy 
Estimates of more than ordinary interest, and thus we 
had an unbroken series of orators and specialists whose 
merits have been discussed in these columns. In the 
past week there were but fragments to brush aside that 
the stage might be swept and garnished for the great 
Local Government Bill for Ireland, which is to occupy 
the boards at Westminster on Monday next and on 
following nights. The brilliant reception at the matinée 
seems to presage a very successful run. 

The caste will be a strong one. I take it that Mr. 
Arthur Balfour will be stage-manager, but not actor- 
manager. The leader of the House has too many re- 
sponsibilities already. To consider the ever-varying 
temperaments of the House of Commons, to master the 
merits of all Government measures in principle and in 
detail, to accommodate the time of the House to the con- 
tending wishes of diverse parties—these are his primary 
duties ; and, in addition to them, he should not be asked to 
undertake the chief part in the production of so com- 
plicated a measure as the forthcoming Irish Bill, more 
especially since, on the top of all else, he is made responsible 
for the conduct of Foreign Affairs. Yet it cannot be 
denied that on both sides of the House there are many 
who had hopes that he would return to seek fresh 
triumphs in the field where first he won his spurs. 


The Great 
Irish Event 


Laurels there are, however, awaiting him who will 
pilot this Bill with ordinary adroitness through its stages. 
The Chief Mr. Gerald Balfour has in his time done 
Secretary and many good things, but none, I think, so 
the Watch Dogs good as his introduction of the measure in 
question. So changed is he in manner and so greatly 
improved in voice that few would now recognise in the 
Chief Secretary the over-eager propagandist of not so 
many years ago. Then, with outstretched index and in 
criard tones, he used to exhort thin houses; but the vox 
clamantis is now mellowed and the desert peopled by a 
receptive audience. There is less insistence on the one 
side and greater attention on the other. Indeed, but a 
little more employment and appreciation of the “light 
touch ” will take him very far in the favour of the House. 
As lieutenants on the Bench he will have two Irish 
law officers who have yet to prove their metal in the 
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House. The Attorney-General must be an adept by now 
in defending this particular measure, to judge by the 
newspaper accounts of its greeting at the hands of his 
constituents ; and if the ‘‘ suaviter in modo” be added to 
his undoubted ability, he will considerably assist the 
passage of the Bill. Mr. Dunbar Barton, the only new 
occupant of the Treasury Bench this Session, is well 
known and well liked in the House; he has abandoned 
a good practice in Ireland, and will certainly be of 
the greatest use in enlightening the Opposition upon the 
legal complexities of the new law. If he does not, 
or if unwarily he casts any false lights upon it, misfortune 
will surely overtake him. For ‘‘ below the gangway ” sits 
Mr. Carson, Q.C., to whom, as I understand, the duty of 
attack will be entrusted by the landlord-loyalists. A 
most interesting personality is this: in appearance a well- 
groomed ascetic; in Parliament a man of high principles 
and high courage ; in word and in deed an advocate of 
great ability, and, despite indifferent health, of an illimit- 
able capacity for work. He has been tried ere this by the 
Irish Loyalists alike as watchdog in Opposition and as 
critic of their own Government; but never has he been 
found wanting. 

Among others from the same quarter of the House 
from whom ‘‘ a few remarks” may be anticipated are Sir 
John Colomb and Mr. Courtney ; Sir Penrose FitzGerald, 
whose eloquence we hear all too seldom, and Mr. 
Plunkett, to whom is ascribed an ambition to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds ; Colonel Saunderson may 
also be counted on to relieve monotony and to extort in- 
formation. Who so reticent as to say him nay if, reverting 
to his classic illustration, he should once more wave his 
hand along the Treasury Bench, and declare that ‘‘ he felt 
like a thirsty man before a row of corked bottles ” ? 


Mr. Morley will, of course, lead the official Opposition, 
which shows no present sign of great activity. If it were 
likely to be combative, I should doubt the 
wisdom of entrusting the leadership to 
one who flourishes the narrow pennant of 
pedantic criticism, rather than to that massive general 
whose broad banner, inscribed large with ‘‘ Party advan- 
tage,” is known in every battle. The official assistant will 
be Mr. Serjeant Hemphill, the venerable Irish Solicitor- 
General of the Liberal party, who rarely leaves his front 
bench even for the purpose of addressing the House. 

Below the gangway on the Opposition side it is difficult 
to say who will o¢ speak—several times. One cannot say 
so of that volatile professor of Parliamentary interruptions, 
Mr. Swift MacNeill, and probably not of the stalwart Mr. 
Flavin, whose flaming threat, ‘‘They’ll have to hy 
has no doubt seared the soul of Sir William Harcourt and 
his friends. The Redmonds (Boanerges with a vengeance) ; 
Mr. Healy, with that acid wit which always commands 
attention; Mr. Dillon, whose humour and sincerity have 
not apparently increased of late—all these, with another 
seventy or more, will doubtless take their share in the 
debates upon their country’s welfare. So much for the 
dramatis persone of next week. 


“‘ Agin the 
Government ” 





The Naval debate has followed des nefges d’antan, but 
the mind continues to dwell upon the chief feature which 
has characterised the House of Commons 
all through the debates with reference to 
the vast Estimates put forward for the 

I venture to wager that the resolutions 
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of private members put forward on any Tuesday, however 
devoid they may be of practical result, would command an 
audience at least three times as great as any which at- 
tended the discussion proper upon the voting of 4 23,000,000 
for the Navy. True, during Mr. Goschen’s brilliant state- 
ment—breathing patriotism without panic from the start, 
and culminating in a flash of eloquence such as is rarely 
heard nowadays—the benches were more than usually full. 
But when he finally sat down, ‘‘ what a falling off was 
there!” 

The foreigner who watched our proceedings from the 
Special Gallery, expecting to see every green bench 
crowded from end to end, every gallery seat thronged to 
its utmost capacity, every peer of importance gazing down 
upon these denizens of ‘‘ another place,” was amazed, if 
not disappointed. For after the First Lord’s peroration 
a stampede ensued, lasting, perhaps, a couple of minutes ; 
there was no crowd of excited representatives of the tax- 
payer burning to contest every penny proposed. No; one 
glance revealed a few naval gentlemen, a brace or two of 
experts, and an odd member of the Peace party; while 
the still small voice of Newcastle-under-Lyme was 
heard wrestling with a long amendment. And so it 
continued for two nights. Members strolled fitfully 
in and out, knowing well that the money would be got 
without their assistance; and it was amid an exiguous 
attendance that Admiral Lord Charles followed up the 
revelation of one long-cherished hope with the disclosure 
of another and a more frightful ambition. If he had 
aspired hitherto to hang (more or less) Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman for an old-fashioned Constitutionalist, he was 
now prepared to court-martial an Admiral for being a 
fool! But his sweets were wasted on a desert, nor was it 
to a much larger audience that Sir William Harcourt 
delivered himself of a portentous oration in his most 
magisterial manner. Woolly were the periods in which 
he wrapped up all that had previously been plain, and cer- 
tainly he deserved the criticism which I chanced to over- 
hear—‘‘ Why can’t he be crisp ?” 


WEST INDIAN DEPRESSION 
I.—SOME CAUSES 


From a Demerara Point of View 


You in England have heard much of late of the West 
Indian question, but mostly, I venture to think, from one 
point of view—namely, the point of view of the Planter. 
May I, now that John Bull is putting his hand into his 
pocket on behalf of the West Indies, indicate, as a resident 
in Demerara, what many on the spot regard as the chief 
and real causes of the present desperate situation in these 
Colonies ? 

Looking at the question from our standpoint, this situa- 
tion is not wholly due, as is supposed, to the bounties upon 
beet sugar; even if countervailing duties were imposed or 
foreign bounties withdrawn, the beet must always be a 
formidable rival of the cane. Despite the most rigidly 
economical and scientific methods, for years the West 
Indian sugar industry has existed only through the liberal 
Support of the Colonial Governments. In British Guiana, 
for example—the chief sugar Colony of the West Indies— 
not only does the Government very largely contribute to an 
expensive system of coolie immigration—last year paying 
on this account $341,135, or a bounty of about $3} per 
ton of exported sugar—but it remits the duty and taxes 
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upon draught animals, machinery, and other materials 
used on the estates, and hands over from the general 
revenue to the immigration fund the whole of the acreage 
tax, which last year amounted to $91,971. Yet, in spite of 
all this ‘‘ nursing,” Demerara sugar does not pay, and so 
long as beet sugar competes with it, it must always receive 
a Government subsidy. Foreign bounties are, therefore, 
by no means the sole cause of West Indian distress. 

What has brought these Colonies to the brink of ruin? 
Chiefly, we believe, their short-sighted dependence upon a 
single industry. For years the Planters, as distinct from 
the general mass of Colonists, have been the sole spokes- 
men of West Indian interests. With a monopoly of the 
representative seats in the Legislatures, they have used 
all their power to influence the Colonial Governments so 
to legislate as to make sugar supreme. Through the 
West India Committee in London they have had the ear 
of Downing Street to an extraordinary extent, and where 
they could not bend to their will the authorities on the 
spot, they have invoked the superior power of the Secretary 
of State. Owing to their short-sighted policy, every effort 
to establish minor industries with the view of raising a 
class of ‘‘ small cultivators ” has been received either with 
open hostility or with the coldness which is meant to kill. 
Their avowed aim has ever been to keep the people 
clustered in crowded villages near the estates, so that the 
labour market might always be overstocked. They have 
thus kept the Colonies bound, as it were, in shackles of 
sugar, and have persistently opposed all attempts to open 
up the interiors of the Islands and the great hinterland lying 
beyond the alluvial coast lands of Guiana. 

Trinidad is the only one of our West Indian Colonies 
which is really prosperous. Twelve years ago the Island 
was in a parlous condition, and when Sir William Robin- 
son set to work to drag it out of the shallows, not only 
did the Planters oppose his vigorous action on the spot, 
but they stirred up their friends in London to carry a 
memorial to Downing Street, in which they set forth the 
fatuity of opening up the Island, and thereby drawing the 
people away from the estates. Fortunately, however, Sir 
William Robinson was allowed to proceed with his plans, 
and to-day Trinidad flourishes in spite of the Planters and 
their policy of aut saccharum aut nthil. 

The Planters in British Guiana have unhappily been more 
successful in keeping the country back. Until the con- 
stitution of the Colony was remodelled by Lord Gormanston 
in 1890, the Legislature (to adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s 
phrase) was virtually ‘‘ an oligarchy of Planters.” To this 
predominance of the ‘‘ Plantocracy” the backward con- 
dition of the Colony is largely due. The new gold in- 
dustry, for instance, has been so heavily burdened with 
prohibitive conditions that it is a wonder it still exists; 
and the contrast between the two chief industries 
of the Colony—sugar and gold—is most remarkable and 
significant. Before leaving Georgetown for the diggings, 
the prospector must pay 1s. for a license; the charge up 
to last April was a dollar. Should he succeed in striking 
a claim, he must then pay a claim license of ten dollars per 
annum, which secures him the title to a piece of land 1,500 
by 800 feet. The cost of labour and transport is a serious 


item, and each labourer must himself pay 1s. for registra- 
tion before he is permitted to proceed to the diggings. 
Every ounce of gold sent down has to pass through the 
Department of Mines, where a tax of go cents to the ounce 
—or about five per cent. ad valorem—is levied upon it, 
which stands in the ratio of about 20 to 1 to the tax upon 
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sugar. It is prohibited under heavy penalties to trade in 
gold without a license, and the raw metal must not be 
ased as currency. 

These hampering ‘ regulations ” have not been accom- 
panied by any extensive efforts on the part of the Govern- 
ment to facilitate access to the goldfields; for a journey 
into the bush from Georgetown is still a most costly and 
dangerous enterprise, and the conditions of travel in the 
interior are little less crude than in the time of Waterton. 
Indeed, it is only necessary to compare the mining law of 
British Guiana with that of California, South Australia, 
Mexico, or almost any other gold- or silver-producing 
country, to account for the relative backwardness of the 
gold industry. The truth is, that so far from becoming a 
powerful agent in the peopling of the country and a 
splendid outlet for the congested labour supply of the 
Islands, the industry has been used as the milch-cow of a 
Government whose paramount purpose has ever been the 
bolstering up of sugar. 

It is often urged by the enemy of the Planter that he 
has always been actively hostile to the development of the 
goldindustry. There is astory told about the suppression, 
at the instance of the planting body, of all references to 
the auriferous nature of the interior in the report of a 
geological survey of the country, issued by authority some 
thirty years ago. Although it derives some colour from 
the fact that there is not much in the report in question 
which points to the potentialities of the Colony as a gold 
country, the story is probably a fabrication ; and, to be 
fair to the Planters, it must be said that individually at 
least they have not spared their money in mining enter- 
prises—in fact, they have supplied perhaps the bulk of 
the capital upon which the industry has been built up. 
Nevertheless, it is undeniable that the planting influence, 
as a whole, has been inimical to the industry, and has 
succeeded admirably in preventing the inflow of capital 
and population. ANGLO-WEsT-INDIAN. 


HONG KONG AND ITS HINTERLAND 


The interview with Sir William Robinson which appeared 
in the daily papers of Wednesday lends additional interest 
to the following letter which we have received from a corre- 
spondent in Hong Kong. Two statements of the ex-Governor 
may be quoted, as they confirm what our correspondent says : 
“The opening of the West River, which has taken thirty 
years to bring about, is already giving good results, and the 
consequent rapid increase of trade is intensely gratifying to 
all who have worked so hard for it.” And again: “ The 
acquisition of Mirs Bay is a necessity, not only for our own 
safety, but for the welfare of the Chinese community. So 
long as the fleet is in Hong Kong we are safe enough ; but if 
our ships were suddenly called away, say to the north, Hong 
Kong is perfectly open to attack from the Kowlocn side of 
the harbour, which is less than a mile wide. By the acquisi- 
tion of Mirs Bay and the nine miles of Kowloon opposite to 
Victoria, Hong Kong might, I should think, be rendered im- 
pregnable.”’ 


bong Kong 
Tue year which has just closed saw a further advance of 
civilisation into China, for in June the ‘‘ West River,” the 
main artery of the Kwan Tung Province, was opened to 
European trade as far as Wo Chow, about 230 miles 
from Hong Kong. From those who have been up the 


river I hear that it is much finer than the Rhine, being 
as much as a mile wide at Wo Chow when the river is 
in flood, although, of course, the channel for navigation 
is more limited. 


Two British companies have alrecdy 
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started running boats to Wo Chow from Hong Kong, 
making the trip in five days; and now the Chinese are 
entering the competition, several steamboat companies 
having been registered here during the past few months, 
But what the Hong Kong merchants would like to see is 
the opening up of the river as far as Nan-ning, which is 
400 miles above Wo Chow, and can, I believe, be ap- 
proached by flat-bottomed boats propelled by one wheel 
at the back. Perhaps this concession will be granted 
before very long, for the opinion of all the British in 
China is that with Sir Claude Macdonald the affairs of 
England are in very able hands. 

Much is now being talked of the rectification of our 
frontier on the mainland, so as totake in the hills which 
immediately overlook Hong Kong Harbour on the Kow- 
loon side, and to extend our line from Deep Bay on the 
east to Mirs Bay on the west, thus embracing 250 square 
miles of territory. At present, through Inner Mirs Baya 
hostile fleet can approach within three miles of our docks 
at Kowloon. If an enemy took possession of the moun- 
tains immediately to the north, Kowloon and Hong Kong 
might be at his mercy; while if he occupied Lamma 
Island to the south, or the islands farther east, it would 
be difficult to dis!odge him. The territory which it is 
proposed to add is a veritable little Switzerland, the 
numerous hills being from 1,000 to 3,000 feet high, while 
the passes are few. Some rectification of frontier is abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of the Colony, and, should 
the proposed scheme become an accomplished fact, Hong 
Kong may safely be trusted to look after itself, ard the 
British fleet in these waters will be free to guard the interests 
of the Empire elsewhere, instead of being attracted to 
Hong Kong's coal! resources like flies to a treacle-pot. 

We are living in stirring times, and it is difficult to say 
from month to month what will be the future for effete 
and antiquated China. The European Powers appear to 
be casting eyes on her fertile provinces as fields for the 
reception of their manufactured products. The opinion is 
rapidly gaining ground that the dismemberment of this 
unwieldy Empire is not far distant. This remains to be 
seen. Englishmen would rather maintain the status quo, 
but if the worst should come we have rights which no 
other nation possesses, both in our immense trade down 
the Yang Tse Kiang Valley, which throws our goods into 
the very heart of China, and, through the West River 
and Hong Kong, our undisputed predominance in the two 
provinces of Kwan Tung and Kwan Si. With the immense 
population of China to take our products, now and in the 
immediate future; with markets, not to be made, but 
already existing, which only want more tapping to bring 
us more wealth; it is clear that anything which affects 
China’s interest largely affects our own. In the disposal 
of her future our voice must be heard first and foremost. 

In Hong Kong itself, the Bribery Scandals have sup- 
plied us with plenty of excitement. The gambling mania 
is strong upon the Chinese as a race, and it has troubled 
the wits of our ablest men to treat it successfully. As the 
law at present stands, gambling is strictly prohibited ; but 
the Chinese w// gamble, and this opens the door to bribery 
of the police and the lower Government officials, many of 
whom have accepted a ‘‘ squeeze” and not reported it. 
But the day of retribution came, and an almost wholesale 
clearance was made of the inspectors of police and’ the 
detective staff by H.E. the Governor, and dismissals were 
even made in other departments. The disposition of the 
Chinese to bribe, however, still remains. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
SHALL MANAGERS MUZZLE? 


‘*A prRIOD of dulness due to disappointing speculative 
demand ” is a phrase which is hereby culled from a financial 
paper to qualify the past week. From Berlin, it is true, 
reverberates the triumph of Mr. Forbes Robertson and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell at the Imperial Court. They have 
been happy butts for the eloquence of the Emperor, who 
kindly told them that German actors and actresses have 
still something to learn from them in the interpretation of 
Shakespeare. But, save for the benefit performance at 
Drury Lane, there is nothing to report of London play- 
houses. ‘‘A Brace of Partridges” has been moved from 
the Strand to the Garrick Theatre, where it promises to 
thrive, chiefly sustained, as we think, on the ingenious 
shoulders of Mr. Reeves Smith. But the only new piece 
is in the suburbs—at the Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham, 
where ‘‘ The J.P.” is a popular success. A nephew and 
an uncle at variance over the question whom the former 
shall marry; the nephew secretly married to a lady of 
“the halls”; and this lady disguised as a youthful 
friend of her husband’s—these constituents sound more 
innocent than promising. Yet ‘‘The J.P.” has been 
hailed with enthusiasm that marks another win for the 
suburban theatres. One is not surprised to learn that 
these houses, whether new or revivified, are beginning to 
tell on their metropolitan rivals. At Fulham, Brixton, 
and Camberwell the younger generation are knocking at 
the door to some purpose. As for Miss Farren’s benefit, 
that was successful enough to blot the memories of Benefits 
past, and handicap those that are to come. The actor 
was justified who said that the array of players at rehearsal 
amounted to the whole front-page of the Zra. No one 
interested in the contemporary stage is likely to forget the 
Harlequinade, where even the most casual walking gentle- 
men and ladies were shining and observed in their profes- 
sion. And as for the end to which the performance was 
designed, we could only wish that the grounds upon 
which such instruments are employed were sometimes less 
capricious. 

Meanwhile we are interested in one rumour connected 
with this performance. It is said that a well-known 
dramatic critic was asked to write some verses for the 
occasions ; which being made known to certain managers 
to whom some remark of the critic had given offence, they 
one and all declined to take part in the performance unless 
the critic’s share in it was deleted. And the story adds 
that deleted it was. Whether or no this tale is mythical, 
there is unfortunately no doubt that the attitude of certain 
managers towards certain critics amounts to nothing less 
than a deliberate attempt to stifle the Press. Itis an old 
story. Years ago—consule Planco, which here signifies, 
when Mr. Delane was editing the Zymes—the dramatic 
critic of that paper, who was justly regarded as the doven 
of his guild and the heir to a great line of critics, illus- 
trated by the great name of Hazlitt, spoke his mind truly 
and honestly about a famous theatre. The management 
complained to the Editor of the Zzmes. Mr. Delane re- 
fused to stand by his critic, while quite aware that his man 
was in the right. Having no interest in the theatre, he 
could not have the Zimes made a cockpit for this sort of 
trifling, The critic bowed his head, refrained henceforth 
from exercising his critical faculty, and contented himself 
with that reporting which even now passes with the ma- 
jority for dramatic criticism. 
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One has often thought that from this decision of 
Delane’s dates the consecration of the report. Then came 
the day of Mr. Scott and Mr. Knight. How they fought 
against the old managers Mr. Scott has told us; and, 
although they won in the long run, Mr. Scott was more 
than once refused entrance to the theatres. A lull falls 
now on the history of reviewing until the appearance of 
Mr. Archer in the Figaro, and his swift transference by 
Mr. Edmund Yates from that pulpit to the Wor/d. Mr. 
Archer has not confided to us how often Mr. Yates was 
begged to get rid of him, although we fancy Mr. Shaw, 
his former colleague, has admitted the soft impeachment 
on his own score. But if Mr. Archer was left alone, we 
think we know the reason. Mr. Yates was a man, and 
the manager who should have suggested the dismissal of 
his critic would have had reason to remember the indis- 
cretion. Of the merits of the recent collision between 
the critic of the Daily Telegraph and the managers 
not much need be said, although we may parentheti- 
cally remark that Mr. Scott said no more about 
the stage as a profession than most of those who 
denounce him have admitted in private, while the 
evidence of his noisiest foes is hardly of the sort to 
survive the process known as Examination as to Credibility. 
Mr. Scott, however, was not assailed for making remarks 
in his strict capacity of reviewer. But other critics are so 
assailed on that, we must say, most impudent ground. 
Mr. Shaw’s complaint is familiar ; he is not sent his ticket 
for opening performances at certain theatres; on the 
contrary, he is often refused one for love or money. More- 
over within the past week the critic of a well-known daily 
paper has been asked not to present himself at a very 
well-known theatre. He has had the misfortune not to 
adinire the actor-manager’s performance. Of course the 
day must in the end be with the reviewers. As Mr. S. 
Grundy remarks, “‘ the theatrical calling, which is unduly 
discouraged by censure, no sooner receives a word of 
commendation than it rushes to the advertisement agent 
to have the toothsome adjective reprinted.” The theatre 
cannot make up its mind to have done with the Press. It 
would exclude the unfavourable reviewer and welcome the 
eulogist. One need not insist on the hopelessness, alike 
in logic or practice, of the theatrical position. But if you 
would have a terrible instance, it is supplied in the theory 
and practice of Sir H. Irving himself. Speaking to tke 
Playgoers, Sir Henry inveighed against the habit of 
printing personal paragraphs. It was more in sorrow 
than in anger that the editors of Society papers presently 
regarded a few items of personal interest, sent to them for 
publication, from the Lyceum Theatre. 

The mischief goes further. Abolish honest and in- 
telligent criticism, and you abolish the only chance open to 
our young players of learning their art. No doubt they 
are well drilled at some theatres, especially if the play 
they rehearse happens to have been written by Mr. Pinero. 
But Mr. Pinero is not everywhere, and the testimony of 
some young actors has indicated how slender is the in- 
struction of the average actor-manager. There remain the 
critics, the only school after all which the young actor has 
left him. The actor-manager (being honest) may re- 
spond that he doesn’t care for perfection, but for a certain 
adequate effect ; his business is to fill his theatre. He will 
not do it without the aid of the reviewers. And in barring 
the least of them from his theatre he commits an un- 
pardonable offence, not against his own dignity merely, 
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but against the vaunted dignity of his calling. 
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THE DESTROYER 


From the humming dockyard to the low barrier of hills, 
the shining harbour reaches smooth as glass in the morning 
sun ; and under the hills lie the chequered black and white 
hulls of the old wooden warships, the reverend memorials 
of many great fights whose noise has long since died upon 
the sea. There, in the quiet haven, lie the veterans, their 
warfare accomplished; now, they are come to be the 
nurseries of the mariners who serve the fleets of the new 
navy. 

And here, moored beside the wharf, is a fire-new 
warship of the Queen: a long, low vessel belching smoke 
from her three corpulent funnels, her whole eager fabric 
throbbing with a pent, irresistible energy. She is black 
from stem to stern, save for a scarlet streak showing above 
the water-line; funnels, single mast, cowled ventilators 
great and little, boats slung to davits-—all are black. Piled 
upon the vibrating deck are bag's of glistening, hand-picked 
coal, and canisters of oil ; some thirty men—stokers, 
engine-room artificers, and bluejackets—smoking and 
talking, await the order ‘‘ To quarters” ; while the roar of 
steam rushing through the safety-valves drowns the multi- 
tudinous clatter of the dockyard. For the new torpedo- 
boat destroyer is going upon her maiden speed trial. 

A couple of men paddle round the ship in a dinghy, 
sweeping her water-line clean from the last particle of 
harbour scum ; at an order, the men on deck vanish below; 
the lieutenant, mounting his little conning-tower in the 
bows, stands beside the coxswain ; and bells ring in the 
engine-room. The destroyer moves astern, swings slowly 
about, and glides across the tranquil harbour—past the 
busy wharves, the huge open sheds, the tangle of masts, 
ropes, and funnels, and the square brick offices of the 
dockyard, and on, with a long, easy motion, past the piled 
congeries of old, red houses, the port-guardship, the round 
forts—out upon the green water. 

Again the bells ring in the engine-room, where the 
needle of the telegraph-dial points to ‘‘ Full Speed Ahead,”’ 
and an intense, rattling vibration seizes and shakes the 
long ship like an ague; a long, foam-lipped wave curls 
slantwise from her bows ; astern, a fountain of foam leaps 
above the gunwale and streams away in a fan-shaped 
lather, swiftly subsiding to a white path seething on the 
waters. The three funnels belch volumes of brown smoke 
that trails away to leeward in a vast and rolling cloud, 
casting a shadow on the dancing sea. The men passing to 
and fro on deck must struggle against the wind of her 
going ; while, on the distant, sliding shore languid pillars 
of smoke are rising here and there into the stilly air. But, 
not yet does the official test of speed begin ; for the engines 
must race for half an hour or more in order to touch their 
full momentum. 

By that time the pouring smoke is laced with red flame ; 
the stern sucks down until the hooded black ventilators 
which crowd the flush deck, a white reflection shining 
upon each, seem running uphill to the bows. The stinging 
spray is flying like a shower of pebbles, and the mast-head 
quivers like a whip with the tremendous vibration. Down 
in the engine-room there reigns a shattering, cataclysmic 
uproar ; the indicating-needles are all a-quiver upon the 
brass-rimmed dials ; the artificers, grease from head to 
foot, sluice oil and water upon the bearings until the frantic 
engines race and hammer in a blinding mist. And down 
in the stokehold, into which the air is driven by whirling 
fans, the stokers sweat in a storm of coal-dust. With a 
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trained fury of energy the grimy men in goggles never 
cease from heaving coal into the white-hot furnaces, raking 
and goading, with the long iron slices, the intolerable 
fires. 

The first white buoy that marks the measured mile is 
reached; the two corresponding poles set up ashore twinkle 
one behind another, and are left far astern in an instant— 
the second buoy is passed, the second pair of poles merge 
into one for a moment—and, ‘‘ Thirty point four-eight- 
four,” says the contractor’s engineer, stop-watch in hand, 
complacently. He means that the destroyer is travelling 
a fraction under thirty and one-half knots, or about thirty- 
five miles, in the hour. 

And thereafter, for three hours, the swift and mighty 
little monster of destruction is tearing through the water 
at top speed; until the thrilling, throbbing jar is fit to 
shake her in pieces; the funnels are pillars of sea-salt; 
and continually, out of the heart of that crashing turmoil, 
there clangs a boding note of imminent disaster. 

At last the hour strikes—the trial is done—the funnels 
cease to vomit smoke, and the racked and straining vessel, 
released from that demoniac compulsion, swims suddenly 
in a blessed peace. So the destroyer glides homeward 
easily as a swallow, and fetches up at the quay as the chill 
spring twilight is falling, and the dockyard mateys are 
all trooping home. 

Equipped with the insidious torpedo, armed with six 
quick-firing guns, and outstripping any craft afloat, the 
destroyer holds place in the vanguard of the armies of 
the sea. 

Stand upon her leaping decks, and behold, beyond the 
smoke and flame of her devouring breath, the quiet shore 
receding into the grey sky; and consider the millions of 
staid households dwelling there in imperturbable security, 
because the Queen’s ships keep the seas. The man of 
business goes to and fro, fattens, and prospers; the work- 
man drinks his beer ; the artist diverts himself, each after 
his kind; the politician packs his cards; while the pious 
bells ring every day, and the gentle ecclesiastic bestows 
abroad his beneficent emotions. So all runs in an ordered 
round ; because the Queen’s ships keep the broad and 
narrow seas. 

L. Core Cornrorp. 


THE GRASS PARROT 


HE belongs to those who were not born in the purple, 
yet lived to achieve great things. Like the heroine of 
a modern novel, it was his fortune to have a youth 
overclouded and hampered by the most carking circum- 
stances, but to emerge into a circle of admiring and 
adoring friends. I sometimes look at him and think of 
Hans Andersen's immortal ‘‘Klumpy Dumpy, who fell 
down the back stairs, and yet came to honour and married 
the Princess.” 

He is a little Australian grass parrot, querulous and 
timid. Of course, with a thimble head and an eye like a 
cross pin-prick, who would ask for brains, or for conduct 
suggesting thought even remotely? Certainly he does 
nothing to foster such expectations. He lives a life of 
fussy trivialities, and the most enviable siestas. 

I met him first about a year ago on a cold, windy 
winter’s morning. Sitting at breakfast I heard sounds 
that came, I could have no doubt, from a barrel-organ 
of the most execrable kind; and, going to the door, ! 
prepared my heart for the wrench of seeing a monkey- 
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But my glance was met by no whizzing pair of quick, 
pained eyes—I only saw a little lump of green feathers. As 
the wind was blowing them mostly the wrong way, it was 
difficult to see at first who owned the green feathers, and 
why so passive a resistance was being made to the wind 
that was mercilessly causing those soft grey centres, such 
as a child loves to make upon a sealskin .nguff by blowing 
on it. Above the cage upon a board was written this 
striking message; it could not fail to arrest attention. 
“LADIES & GENTLEMEN! pray take advantage of 
the occasion! These foreign birds [the significance of 
that plural !] will consult the FATES for you! & for the 
trifling sum of one PENNY predict your FORTUNE.” 
And below in the farthest corner of the cage cowered 
that bunch of reversed feathers. I could have wept 
aloud. 

As I looked the organ-grinder took a little stick peeled 
white with a ring of peel left upon it for the handle, and 
began in the most energetic and business-like way to poke 
and bestir the Oracle. He rang out a cruel and jarring 
sound by drawing the stick swiftly across the face of the 
wires, and at length in this merciless strength he chivied 
the little parrot out. For me the Fates were to be con- 
sulted. The little creature swept out in an angry crescent 
across the floor of the cage, his bead eyes acid with spite. 
Quivering with rage his tiny beak fought the intruding 
stick, till it caught in one of the leaflets, and the man 
desisted. My future lay before me on the pinkest paper, 
and the parrot was once more sulking in the corner of his 
cage. 

From the first I had been delivered an easy prey into 
the organ-grinder’s hand, and he knew it. 

‘* What price do you sell your little green bird for?” 

** Fifteen shilling, signora.” 

‘‘T think the price of those birds in London is seven- 
and-sixpence. Will you take ten?” 

‘Fifteen, signora; he clever bird; he tell fortune, 
signora.” 

So he was bought and carried into the warm house, 
and the joy his delivery caused his deliverers was cheap at 
fifteen shillings. 

Till he had a new cage he had to remain in the old one, 
and the way that desolating cage travelled all over the 
house was truly astonishing. It came to meet you far 
down the passage. It faced you, as a blow between the 
eyes, when you entered the front door; and in the room 
itself freezias, violets, and sweet mezereum became as 
nothing beside that engine of discomfort. I think we 
lived in that cage. 

But when the new one came—so large and clean and 
airy—the living emerald became happy. Then it was I 
noticed that his colouring in the sun was a thing to marvel 
at, that his face was like a yellow orchid, and that he 
wore sapphires in his beard. 

One day I needed a perch for the new cage, and there 
on the table lay the little stick the man had used to con- 
sult the Fates with. When I neared the cage with it in 
my hand I perceived a handful of dislocated feathers ; the 
bird had become a mere bunch of angry curtsies in the 
corner of the cage. I placed the stick in, and never did I 
long more to explain myself than I did at that moment, 
and for two days he came not near that perch. Now he 
Sits upon it all day long beside a wife as green as himself, 
to whom, judging by his atrocious airs, he has not cared 
to tell his past. 

There are moments when the knowledge comes to me 
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that his gain is but another’s loss. I know some village 
is being pressed to take advantage of the occasion, and 
its people told that for them there need be no such thing 
as a Veiled Future. But I will not let these thoughts 
molest me. After all ‘‘ We can but do the best we can’t,” 
as I once heard a Frenchman say. [Indeed, short of 
shooting the organ-grinder, I do not see how I could have 
prevented his getting another victim.] And I have made 
one green bird happy. 

Though he has still the sourest eye, I like to look at 
him as he dozes peacefully on the orce-hated perch; for 
have I not in my own knowledge at least one instance of 
an enemy being made a footstool ? 

CLARISSA. 


MARCH BLOOM 


Tuts year we shall have, perhaps, what the peasant of 
the Midlands calls the Winter of the Blackthorn—that is, 
the bitter weather which comes so often when the black- 
thorn is in bloom— 
A low wind stirs the blackthorn 
To burgeon and to blow, 
Besprinkling half-green hedges 
With flakes and sprays of snow. 


The blackthorn, like the almond, is one of the flowers 
that come before the leaves—an exquisite flowering, to 
the beauty of which Japanese artists had to open Western 
eyes. Its name probably comes from the contrast of the 
leafless boughs with the snow of blossom; but in many 
parts of England and Scotland it is sloe-bush, or slae- 
bush. 

The blackthorn is connected by legend with St. 
Patrick, which is, perhaps, why his children have so 
sturdy an affection for the plant. In the village of St. 
Patrice, on the banks of the Loire, still stand the two 
blackthorns under which the Saint slept, being benighted 
on his way to visit St. Martin of Tours. It was Christmas, 
and keen, snowy weather; but the bushes, recognising 
the Saint, shook off their snow and burst into bloom. 
Every year the thorns bloom at Christmas, and the country- 
people flock there to gather the winter flowers, the flowers 
cf St. Patrick. 

In country villages, on May Day, a branch of black- 
thorn, instead of the amiable hawthorn, was hung above 
the door of a scold. 

Here is a recipe of 1654 for preserving sloes which may 
interest housewives: ‘Take very ripe sloes with their 
stalkes and put thereto two parts of honey, and one part 
of wine, and let them seethe so long until the wine be 
thoroughly sodden away ; afterwards lay the sloes in a 
pot with the stalkes on high, and pour the same honey 
upon it, and cover it with ‘a trencher, and lay some heavy 
thing on them to the end that they may be covered with 
the liquor, and set them in a cellar.” Another old recipe 
was to take unripe medlars, ripe sloes, ripe and pared 
quinces, ‘‘ when the cores be cut out” ; both medlars and 
quinces were to be stuck about with spice, and the whole 
seethed in honey. 

Cooking sloes with honey was an old custom. In an 
old Galloway variation of the popular song ‘‘ Tibbie 
Fowler,” we get :— 

Sour plumbs are good in sugar baked, 
Slaes are sweet wi’ kames o’ hinnie ; 
The bowltest carline i’ the land, 
Gold can mak’ her straight an’ bonnie 
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Sloe jelly is a sovereign cure for hoarseness and sore 
throats. In Tusser’s day the sloe was supposed to have 
other medicinal virtues. 


At the end of October go gather up sloes, 

Have thou in readiness plenty of those, 

And keep them in bed-straw or still on the bough 
To heal both the flux of thyself and thy cow. 


In 1776 an Act of Parliament was passed to prevent 
the manufacture of tea from ash, elder, and sloe-leaves. 

In March ‘the wild marsh-marigold” lights up pools 
and ditches. Old Parkinson says: ‘‘It joyeth only in 
waters.” It is usually in bloom for the Feast of the 
Annunciation, though this year it will forestall it in all 
probability. In old days it was Mary-gold and Mary-bud— 
‘‘winking Mary-buds that ’gin to ope their golden eyes ”— 
and Mary-blobs. In Shropshire to-day it is Mary-flower, 
and in Staffordshire cuckoo-flower. In Devonshire it is 
water-blobs and water-boats. Old Gerard says that in his 
time in Cheshire it was bootes. In some parts of England 
it is water-boat, meadow-boat, bull-flower, goulds, crazies, 
drunkards, and in Bucks it is hobble-gobble. In Somerset 
it is bell-buttons (perhaps bel-boutons), bubligans ; and 
when growing side by side with buttercups, the pair are 
known as publicans-and-sinners. It is also King-cup, and 
deserves its name, being, as an old writer says, ‘‘a brave 
plant and of a gallant colour.” 

Do you want to see a fairy? If you do—and who 
would not ?—here is a charm :—‘*‘ Take pure oil and put it 
in a viall-glass that has been washed in rose-water and 
marigold-water, the flowers for the making having been 
gathered toward the East. Then add you the buds of 
hollyhocks, the flowers of Marygold, the tops of wild 
thyme, the buds of young Hazel, but see that the thyme 
be gathered where faeries use to be. Add the grass 
plucked where a faery throne has set. Set all to dissolve 
three days in the sun, and with the decoction thereof 
anoint your eyes.” 

For a ‘Spring sallet” eat the buds of marigold with 
seasoning. The same buds pickled were not to be known 
from French capers, ‘‘ and provoked good appetite even in 
the heat of the year.” From the blossom, as one might 
expect, an elegant dye was procured. The leaves cleaned 
‘* ereen woundes,” and cured the bite of a horse. 

The willow in March hangs out its pretty catkins—a 
name in itself suggesting a little furry animal. Goslings 
is another charming name; and they are also bees, wild- 
ducks, and, in their very young grey stage, mice and 
mouses. Old Gerard calls them Aglets, from the old 
aigulets, tassels or little tags. Another name was blow- 
inges. From its botanicalname, Salix caprea, the willow 
is Sally in Ireland. 

It was an old superstition that no child could be born 
in safety, or soul depart in peace, where a bunch of willow 
hung. The juice of willow-leaves mixed with rose-water 
and heated in a pomegranate-rind cured toothache. The 
willow, ‘‘ any stick thereof, though almost withered, being 
fixed in the earth, growing,” by the law of signature 
restored withered and dead limbs to power, if they were 
fomented with a decoction made of the bark and leaves. 
Also the bark and leaves boiled in wine, and the infusion 
drunk, cured spitting of blood. 

Dioscorides says that the bark burnt to ashes and dis- 
solved in vinegar cured corns; Gerard, that the green 
boughs, with their leaves, being put about the beds of 
those sick with the ague, ‘‘ do mightily coole the heate of 
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the air, which thing is a wonderful refreshing to sicke 
patients.” 

The willow is, of course, the emblem of forsaken love, 
and therefore much in favour with the poets. ‘‘ The Song 
of Willow,” which Desdemona’s maid Barbara died sing- 
ing, is, indeed, nothing but willow :— 

A poore'goule sat singing under a sicamore tree, 
O willow, willow, willow. 

With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee,. 
O willow, willow, willow, 
O willow, willow, willow. 

Sing O the green willow shall be my garland. 


The ‘‘ willows” to this are as many as, according to 
Heywood, are the ‘‘ six kookes to one koo” of the cuckoo 
in June. 
The willow, like the yew and rosemary, was planted 
on graves and carried in funeral processions. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 


A SAD MORALITY 


Now it fell upon a day, that the Devil fell to play, 
In his fine strategic way, with a Thinker’s soul : 
And he whispered, ‘‘ What if you, as a good man and a 
true, 
Were to make man’s morals new, between pole and 
pole!” 


At first the Thinker blushed ; then ambitiously he flushed ; 
And the inspiration gushed from—there’s One knows 
where. 
And it ran to endless pages, full of rhetoric and rages, 
And subsidiary sages found it rich and rare. 


There was Muscovite Christology, Italian Criminology, 
And Hilltop Anthropology, with blends galore : 
Till the Wise Ones of the world thought the Decalogue 
downhurled, 
And the Flag of Truth unfurled evermore, more, more. 


They said war was very wrong, and one’s land not worth 
a song, 
And that married folk belong to the mattoid group: 
That murder is but madness, and a hanging judge a sad- 
ness, 
And the bitterest foe of gladness, a full pint stoup: 


That the Sum of Things has come from the Sucking of the: 
Thumb 
Of a kind of Sort of Something not clearly known: 
That the Sum of Things is going to a Somewhat beyond 
knowing, 
Unto Which is clearly owing, what is not Its own. 


In the name of This and That they laid it down quite flat, 
That the Law of Tit for Tat does not hold one bit : 
You can do just what you please, at your leisure and sweet 
ease, 
’Tis the Something’s own decrees—you've no part in it. 


And the Devil thought with glee, ‘‘ They are on the way 
to me, 
Or the deep, deep sea, which is much the same: 
For the jargon of their jaw has proclaimed a fatal flaw 
In the heart of every Law—just my own old claim.” 
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So the Thinkers and their crew made morality anew, 
Setting everything askew by enlightened Thought : 
And they cried in glad consist’ry, ‘‘ This is epoch-making 
hist’ry ! 
We have 
wrought.” 


mastered every mist’ry, and salvation 


But their excellent intentions, and remarkable inventions, 
To a place of four dimensions turned the earth: and lo! 
There was neither wrong nor right, there was neither 
black nor white, 
There was neither day nor night, neither yes nor no. 


And the glorious muddle grew, till the Devil himself 
looked blue ; 
There was nothing he could do, and his keen face fell : 
With so strange a bag of tricks, he felt wholly in a fix ; 
For mankind were heretics both to Heaven and Hell. 


’Tis a melancholy story—but the Thinkers and their glory 
Went to neither Purgatory, Hell, nor Paradise. 
For the earth which they'd bedevilled, and indecently 
dishevelled, 
By the Thought wherein they revelled, and their 
Virtuous Vice, 


Floated off into the Void of the Cosmic Unemployed, 
And in Chaos it enjoyed a pure Nothingness. 
But the Devil smiled : ‘‘ Ere I will be fool enough to try 
Such a trick again, I’ll—why, strike me good, no less!” 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


**DAS LIEBESMAHL DER APOSTEL”’ 


“Ir being found impossible to obtain sufficient rehearsals 
to give an adequate performance.” Such is the official 
explanation of the abandonment of Wagner’s ‘‘ Das 
Liebesmahl der Apostel,” which was to have been given 
at the Queen's Hall this (Saturday) afternoon. A few 
years ago the work was put in rehearsal by Novello’s 
Choir, under Sir A. C. Mackenzie, and dropped for the 
same cause. In 1876 it was performed very badly by 
Costa at the Birmingham Festival, and dismissed as “ in- 
coherent.” Yet it was written by Wagner as long ago as 
1843—a year before ‘‘ Tannhiuser” was produced, and is 
therefore quite one of his earliest works. Fifty years 
hence, possibly, it will be performed over here as a matter 
of course by suburban choral societies, and eventually, 
perhaps, may even get itself produced at the Albert Hall. 
Not that it can be considered such a very shining example 
of Wagner’s genius, for everyone knows that it is nothing 
of the kind, but simply because the thing is so exceedingly 
well done for what it is. 

The history of the work is simple enough. Wagner 
was conductor of the Dresden Opera at the time, and in 
addition musical director of a male Liedertafel, having its 
headquarters in the town. In the summer of 1843 a great 
‘ Mannersingerfest ” was organised, and for this gather- 
ing it was that he composed ‘‘The Love Feast of the 
Apostles ”—first performed in the Frauenkirche, Dresden, 
July 6, 1843, under his direction. The work was after- 
wards performed in other towns, but never to the extent 
which Wagner thought it deserved. And he was a com- 
poser, it may be observed parenthetically, who usually had 
a singularly accurate conception of the comparative values 
of his own works—though it is not to be assumed of 
course that what he approved in 1852 would necessarily have 
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found favour in his sight in after years. Still, his opinion 
of the work in that year is evident enough from one of his 
letters to Liszt, in which he says, “It is really incom- 
prehensible to me that our numerous vocal societies have 
not yet produced my ‘ Love Feast of the Apostles.’” And 
whatever one may think of the work nowadays, half a 
century and more after it was written, and compared with 
Wagner’s own later creations, there is no denying the 
originality of its conception or the essentially dramatic and 
effective manner in which Wagner has worked out his idea. 

The subject is suggested by an incident in the Acts. 
Cast down by the death of Jesus, and oppressed by the 
persecutions of their enemies, the Disciples seek comfort 
of the Apostles, who counsel them to pray for a sign, 
whereupon ‘‘ voices from above”—an early anticipation 
this of an effect afterwards used by Wagner with such 
supreme success in ‘‘ Parsifal”—announce the presence 
of the Holy Ghost ; and the Apostles having duly improved 
the occasion, so to speak, a vigorous chorus—‘‘ To Him all 
praise and glory be for ever,” and so on—brings the work 
to a conventional but sufficiently effective conclusion. The 
words, of course, are Wagner’s own. Even in those early 
days he despised the librettist’s aid. Musically, the 
principal features of the composition are the employment 
of three separate choirs to represent the complaining 
Disciples—the Apostles being represented by twelve bass 
soloists—and the sonorous orchestration of the latter part 
of the work. Throughout the earlier portion, on the other 
hand, during the lamentations of the Disciples, the voices 
are entirely unaccompanied—the orchestra making its first 
entry, on the appearance of the Holy Spirit, with a roll on 
the drums, beginning fzanissimo, and gradually increasing 
to fortissimo through thirty bars. The contrast between 
the unsupported utterances of the despairing disciples 
with the entry of the instruments at the words ‘‘ What 
rushing now fills the air” is an original and characteristic 
device, the dramatic intent of which is obvious enough. 
But it can well be imagined that an ordinary choir would 
experience the utmost difficulty in maintaining its pitch 
under such circumstances. And this, as appears from 
another passage in the letter from Wagner to Liszt above 
quoted, actually proved the case, so that harps had to be 
introduced at intervals to remedy the evil. 

In other respects the music, so far as it can be judged 
from a perusal of the vocal score, reminds one now of 
‘*Rienzi,” now of ‘‘Tannhaiuser”—upon which latter 
work Wagner was no doubt actually engaged when he 
wrote ‘‘ Das Liebesmahl ”—and more rarely of ‘* Parsifal.” 
Of obscurity or incoherence or stiffness of any kind—as 
we estimate such things nowadays, at all events—there is 
not a trace from beginning to end. All is the plainest 
of plain sailing from the first bar to the last— 
highly expressive recitatives or declamatory passages, 
admirable part-writing, beautiful harmonies, and—as one 
may guess from the look of the piano arrangement—very 
effective orchestral writing. From another letter of 
Wagner on the subject which has been published, it ap- 
pears, indeed, that the work was orchestrated with a view 
to its performance in the open air; and since Wagner 
himself, then only emerging from his ‘‘ Rienzi” period, 
suggests the possible need of its being toned down for in- 
door purposes, it would not be surprising to find it rather 
overpowering in this respect in parts. But this is a detail 


which could easily be remedied on the lines of Wagner’s 
own suggestion. It is a very great pity indeed that the per- 
formance of the work has been abandoned. 


H. A. S. 
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FINANCE 
WILL BRAZIL DEFAULT? 


CONSIDERING that the total amount of Brazilian Govern- 
ment bonds held in this country and of railway stocks 
which depend upon the Brazilian Government for interest 
is probably over £50,000,000, this is a question of no 
mean import to British investors. 

During the present month the Brazilian exchange on 
London has dipped below 6}d., being quite the lowest 
quotation ever recorded; and, naturally enough, this 
further depreciation in the milreis has caused a renewal 
of apprehensions as to the continued payment of interest 
by Brazil on her foreign debt. So far as the next coupon 
is concerned, misgivings have been set at rest by a definite 
announcement that it will be paid ; but the knowledge of 
this has not sufficed to bring about any material recovery 
in Brazilian securities, it being impossible to ignore the 
extreme gravity of the present financial situation. 

To recapitulate the history of Brazilian finance since 
the revolution in 1889 would demand more space than 
we have at our disposal, but to appreciate the present 
position it is necessary that any examination of Brazilian 
finance should date from that period. The contrast 
between the position then and now may be roughly indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1889 the entire gold debt of 
Brazil was only 417,000,000 milreis, while it now exceeds 
600,000,000 milreis. The currency debt, including funded 
debt, floating debt, and paper money which in 1889 was 
503,000,000 milreis, has since risen to 1,240,000,000 
milreis, while the exchange, which prior to the revo- 
lution stood at 27d., has declined to the quotation 
shown above. How has this position arisen? Mainly 
through the extravagances of administration and 
over-borrowings from abroad. The first evil has 
naturally resulted in the second, while it will be readily 
seen that the second evil has aggravated the whole 
situation by assisting the fall in exchange. With enor- 
mous additions to the external indebtedness, the amount 
of interest to be paid abroad is, of course, increased in 
proportion, and to effect these payments remittances on 
London have to be secured, with the result that, in an 
exchange market so narrow as the Brazilian, disastrous 
depreciation in exchange (assisted also by mercantile 
speculations) has followed. So recently as 1895 a further 
£7,000,000 was raised abroad, and the situation to that 
extent still further aggravated; while, as if to complete 
the record of reckless financial administration, constant 
issues of paper money by the Government have tended 
to further depress exchange and well-nigh destroy the 
country’s credit. 

It is generally believed that only by the issue of 
#,2,000,000 Brazilian Treasury bills at the commencement 
of this year was default staved off, one-half of the amount 
so raised being held on this side to meet interest obliga- 
tions ; and, apart from any moneys which may be obtained 
by the lease of certain State railways, it would almost seem 
as though the borrowing powers of Brazil had come to 
an end. 

Those who have large trade relations with Brazil, and 
are entitled to speak with some authority upon financial 
questions connected with that country, affirm that even 
should the Government default on its coupons, the effect 
upon the commerce of the country might not be so dis- 
astrous as feared, the very fact of the Government no 
longer being in the exchange market increasing the possi- 
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bility of a recovery in exchange. This, however, would 
be cold comfort to investors in this country for the loss 
of nearly £3,000,000 annually in interest on Brazilian 
securities, and it is from their standpoint that we are 
now raising the question as to whether Brazil will default 
or not. 

There should, in our judgment, be no absolute necessity 
for default. Signs are not wanting, such as the recent 
sale by the Brazilian Government of war vessels in 
Europe, that economies are contemplated by the Govern- 
ment, and, if such be really the case, the directions 
are numerous in which public expenditure might be so 
curtailed as to effect a vast change in the country’s 
finances. Moreover, the Brazilian Government possesses 
important assets in certain of her railways—notably the 
Central Railway. This company is, we understand, being 
now worked on much more economical lines than formerly, 
and should the Government desire to lease it to a foreign 
syndicate, the terms secured would probably be sufficient to 
afford the Brazilian Government yet further time to effect 
such reforms in its administration as might serve to tide 
the country over the critical period of its history. Add to 
this the undoubted natural resources of the country, and 
it will seem that, judged from the aspect of solvency, 
Brazil should yet be in a position to continue the punctual 
performance of her financial engagements. 

But all this presupposes a condition of settled politics 
and of a settled policy in Brazil, conditions the continuance 
of which it is always most difficult to perfectly gauge in 
this country. From no point of the world, perhaps, is the 
public Press more badly served than from Brazil, and fre- 
quently it is not until an insurrection in that country has 
well developed that we are made aware of the fact in 
London. So far as present information and indications 
serve, the political outlook is not specially unfavourable ; 
but the uncertainty remains, and investors are, therefore, 
left sorely puzzled as to the future of their securities. 

With all reserve under the uncertainties of the position 
already indicated, our advice to present holders would be 
not to part too hastily with their holdings at the present 
low level of prices; but, on the other hand, the outlook 
is not sufficiently assured to warrant the recommendation 
of fresh purchases. 


COMPANY PROMOTING—IV 


In glancing at a prospectus to ascertain the past history 
of the business to be acquired, care must be taken not 
to confuse a large turnover with net profits. It is not 
enough to be assured that the gross takings in past 
years were ‘‘ enormous ”—we want to know the precise 
figures of the net profits. These, if the concern be of a 
bona-fide nature, should be attested by an independent 
auditor’s certificate. Any estimate formed merely upon 
the vendor’s guarantee should, as a rule, be regarded as 
worthless. Moreover, if the business to be acquired has 
been established for a reasonable length of time, these 
profits should be shown for at least ten or twelve years 
back. Nothing is more common, and at the same time 
misleading, than to be told in the prospectus that ‘‘ the 
average profits for the past twelve years have been 
so-and-so.” In the absence of a detailed statement of 
profits year by year, we are surely justified in supposing 
that the reason for this striking of an average is that 
profits have been dwindling in recent years. It may not 
be so, but an attitude of caution demands this supposition 
in the absence of the fullest information. 
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As if to contradict this accusation of covering up the 
position by a statement of average instead of yearly 
profits, it is not altogether unusual to find that, in place 
of the averaging method, a statement is made that the 
profits, say for the two previous years, have been ‘‘so 
much,” leaving an ample margin to yield an excellent 
dividend on the proposed capital. A moment’s thought, 
however, will show that this in its turn may be as mis- 
leading as the system of averaging profits, the two years 
cited having possibly been quite exceptional in the career 
of the business, and forming perhaps a sort of high-water 
mark, used as a favourable moment for floating the 
concern at a high capitalisation. Detailed statements 
of net profits year by year over a considerable period 
should therefore always be found in the prospectus of any 
desirable company. 

The same spirit of frankness which ought to characterise 
the statement of past results of the business should also 
appear in the paragraph stating the amount of purchase- 
money to be paid to the vendor. Too often stock and 
fixtures, premises and goodwill, are all lumped together, 
and it is announced that in consideration for the acquire- 
ment of all these the vendor is to receive a certain 
sum. Any individual purchasing on his own account a 
business when he had no idea as to how much he 
was paying for goodwill, and how much for stock and 
fixtures, would be termed a lunatic, who deserved to 
lose over the transaction; but surely the same spirit of 
caution should be exercised by the investor who, to the 
extent of his capital at least, occupies the same position 
as that of a purchaser of the business. Supposing, for 
example, the concern to be acquired is that of a large and 
old-established brewery, possessing a world-wide reputa- 
tion, it is clear that in this case the price for goodwill 
might very properly be fixed at a figure covering the net 
profits for a good many years, while in the case of a 
business which depended largely upon some speciality 
which might be superseded at any moment, the figure for 
goodwill might conceivably be over-priced at a year’s 
purchase. No hard and fast rule can of course be fixed 
as to price for goodwill of any business. What we 
are insisting upon at this stage is that the intending in- 
vestor should at least be perfectly clear as to how much 
he is paying to the vendor for tangible assets in the form 
of stock, fixtures, or premises, and how much for mere 
goodwill. 


MONETARY PROSPECTS 


IN some directions the monetary outlook is clearer than for some 
time past. The present indebtedness of the Money Market to the 
Bank is trifling to what it was—probably not exceeding £2,000,000, 
and, this being so, it becomes easier to take stock of the prospects 
of the market. 

In the immediate future two main points to be borne in mind 
are that on the 5th prox. something like 5,000,000 in Govern- 
ment dividends will come upon the market, while on the previons 
day market supplies of cash will also be increased by over 
£3,000,000, through the repayment by the Government of that 
amount of Treasury bills. Add to this that by the beginning of 
April Government disbursements for supplies should have begun, 
and it will be seen that the factors making towards greater ease 
are considerable. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the market is 
likely to be disturbed next week by the flotation of the Chinese 
Joan for £16,000,000, and later by the Greek loan for £6,000,000, 
guaranteed by Russia, France, and England. So far as the 
Chinese loan is concerned, the market may not be greatly affected 
thereby during the month of April, as any material rise in money 
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rates would probably result in the issuing banks lending the cash 
to the market until such time as it is to be paid to Japan. 

On May 8 next £2,600,000 at least will have to be paid over 
by China to Japan, being the instalment of indemnity due at that 
date ; it is also more than probable that shortly afterwards the 
whole amount of the indemnity (about £12,000,000 in all) will be 
paid, and the question then arises as to what the Japanese Govern- 
ment will do with the money. To a considerable extent their 
action in this respect will determine the course of the Money 
Market as from May next. On former occasions the indemnity 
money has been handed over by Japan to the Bank of England as 
soon as paid, and, from what we learn in good quarters, much the 
same course of procedure will be adopted in May next, so that the 
first effect therefore will probably be a considerable withdrawal of 
funds from the open market. ‘There is, however, reason for be- 
lieving that almost simultaneously with the deposit of the indemnity 
money at the Bank very large disbursements will be made by 
Japan for payments due in this country for shipbuilding, &c. More- 
over, should money rates be at a reasonably high level, it is not 
unlikely that a million or two will be placed on deposit with cer- 
tain of the London banks. The statement has been made in some 
quarters that the laws of Japan prohibit the placing of State funds 
in this country in any other quarter than that of the Bank of 
England ; but such, we believe, is not the case. 


THE STOCK MARKETS 


WRITING last week upon the investment outlook, we indicated 
the possibility of a lower level in prices being yet reached, at the 
same time suggesting the advisability of purchases upon any 
material fall. During the past week many stocks in this group, 
such as the prior charge issues of English railways, have further 
given way ; while in the case of Consols and Colonial stocks prices 
have been practically stationary. Our advice to intending 
investors in gilt-edged securities would still be to buy but 
sparingly. As we show elsewhere, it is not wholly 
improbable that the money market may be somewhat easier for a 
time, but so far as present indications serve, and in the absence of 
any outbreak of war, it appears probable that speculative rather 
than purely investment markets will benefit by restored confidence 
in the financial and political situation. Moreover should this 
possible revival in speculation tend in the direction of renewed 
purchases of American shares by Europe, it is conceivable that 
further considerable gold shipments from here to the States 
would take place, and as a result money rates would immediately 
tighten again. It must be remembered that the recent prolonged 
appreciation in gilt-edged securities has been due not merely to 
the constant demand on the part of genuine investors, but also to the 
operations of financiers, who, when money was practically a drug 
in the market, found it more profitable to hold investment stocks 
paying 2} per cent. than in lending the cash in Lombard Street 
at a lower rate. Unless the condition of the Money Market 
should once more relapse into this position of extreme ease—of 
which there are no immediate indications—buying of this class 
must be considered at an end; and, while Consols and a few 
other similar stocks will continue to receive support through the 
constant forced purchases for Government departments, other 
investment securities will have to depend entirely upon ordinary 
purchases by the British public. 

Canadian railway securities, after a temporary depression in 
sympathy with American stocks, have risen considerably, and 
should the rate-war in the North-West speedily terminate, it 
would be hard to say that the advance in prices is not so far justified. 
Traffic receipts on the Grand Trunk lines continue to exceed the 
most sanguine estimates, and in the case of the Canadian Pacific 
line the receipts are not less remarkable. The annual report of the 
latter Company is a striking example of the recuperative powers 
of these big American lines. The surplus on the year’s workings, 
which in 1895 was only 1,707,000 dollars, amounted in 1897 to 
3,861,000 dollars. After paying dividends in the latter year at the 
rate of 4 per cent. as against 2 per cent. in 1896, the balance at 
the end of the year was 897,000 dollars, as compared with 94,000 
dollars in the preceding year. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDG............--:...ceeeeeee £27,000,000. 





eS BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
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South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital.. oo “ om o- es ++ 44,000,000 
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Reserve Fund 4£8c0,0c0 
s Bank grants drafts on, and tr: ans sacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Repu blic, Orange Free 
Sate, To odesia, and Kast Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received 
for fixed periods. Terms on application. . Cuumiey, London Manager. 
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DURHAM. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1808. 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results of 
the first B. Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing their studies 
in Durham, The examination begins June rst. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION of 
£0, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the 
Entrance Examination commencing ¢ OCTOB ER 12. 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—tThe Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Euployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in Sept ember, 128. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as hula Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Ass stant Superintendents in the 
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Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





MER‘ WEATHER on PURE WATER 

S COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
= a by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines. 

Pamophiet, “‘ Water Supply to Mansions. 

MERE RY WE ‘A THER’ S Greatest Domestic Novelty is their 

= Patent ELECTRIC HAND FIRE ENGINE for Corridors of 
Manslous and other establishments where the electric light exists. 

MERRYWEATHER's, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C 





RADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 

NESDAY, JULY 13. 
One Sct larship wd one Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
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CBELI I AR COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination for 


Scholarships will be held on June 7, 8, and 9. Ten Open Scholarships, at least, 
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shig of £25 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also 
Scholarships confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates mus: | nder 15. 
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LORD SALISBURY, MR. BALFCOUR, 
AND THE FUTURE 


Wuart is the real meaning of Lord Salisbury’s temporary 
withdrawal from public life, and what are to be its con- 
sequences ? These are questions which have been on the 
lips of pretty well every politician since the sensational, 
and so far as the public is concerned unexpected, official 
announcement in the 7imes of Tuesday last. Is this to be the 
first step in Lord Salisbury’s complete retirement ? Does 
it mean that he is to abandon one of his dual offices— 
either the Premiership or the Foreign Secretaryship? And 
if so, who is to succeed him, and how are the portfolios 
generally to be shuffled? The vgrying answers to these 
questions form the political sensation of the moment, not 
alone among ourselves, but among our friends and rivals 
across the Channel, who know far more than we dull 
Englishmen can hope ever to know of the undercurrents of 
English political life. 

Now, as a plain matter of fact, there is no real warrant 
in the present situation for suggesting any one of these 
questions. The simple truth is that, though Lord Salisbury 
seemed at the Cabinet Council on Saturday last to have 
shaken off his attack of influenza, and was, indeed, at his 
very best, he found the effort of transacting business of the 
exacting kind demanded of a Foreign Secretary in these 
critical times to be too much for a convalescent with the 
sequelz of the influenza still about him. He has conse- 
quently had to bow to medical orders and desist from work 
foratime. In common with every influenza patient, he 
requires—we hope and believe a brief holiday, but certainly 
a complete holiday preparatory to a return to his dual 
position in the Cabinet. This is all. There is absolutely 
no foundation for the suggestion that this temporary 
retirement is expected to develop into a complete re- 
tirement ; there is not even ground for supposing that 
it will end in a resignation of one of the two offices 
he holds. He will, if his recuperation be as rapid and 
complete as is confidently expected, still remain Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. Of ambition in 
the ordinary political sense of the word Lord Salisbury 
has none, but he has the quiet pleasure of a first-class 
handicraftsman in the proper execution of his handicraft. 
Allied with that isa keen and at times almost overwhelming 
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sense of public duty, and there is no ground for expecting 
that his present temporary indisposition will impair either 
of these qualities or lessen the inducements they create 
to remain at the head of the Cabinet and in charge of 
foreign affairs. Even were this not so, the difficulties 
with which any re-shuffling of portfolios must obviously 
confront the Cabinet and the Unionist party form another 
reason for confidently expecting a maintenance of the 
status quo. 

Mr. Balfour has been another subject of abundant 
political conjecture during the past few days. Here again 
the facts are very simple. Mr. Balfour is a locum tenens 
for Lord Salisbury, and nothing more. He is the selected 
locum tenens just because he is a confidant of the Premier, 
and the only Minister whom the varied battalions of the 
Unionist party are prepared unitedly to accept for the 
position left vacant by Lord Salisbury’s temporary with- 
drawal. But since he is not the one Minister formally 
responsible to Parliament for the conduct of foreign affairs, 
it must follow that the general responsibility of the Cabinet 
to the country now comes into play in respect of foreign 
affairs. Under our system of administration a Minister at 
his post is given a pretty free hand ; away from his post 
the general responsibility of the Cabinet ceases to be more 
or less in abeyance, and becomes real and direct. Subject 
to such limitations Mr. Balfour is the locum tenens of Lord 
Salisbury in respect of foreign affairs, and his selection 
follows the natural progress of events within the party. 
When Sir Michael Hiclis-Beach resigned the Irish Secre- 
taryship, the choice of Mr. Balfour to succeed him was 
neither popular nor anticipated, but it was made because 
it was felt to be the only possible selection. When Mr. 
W. H. Smith died the whole party called for Mr. Balfour, 
and now when Lord Salisbury is temporarily removed at a 
most critical time, it is again to Mr. Balfour that all turn 
by common consent. 

The weight of work thus thrust upon the shoulders of 
one man is enormous. The leadership of the House of 
Commons is work enough for most men; for few can 
realise all that is necessary to ensure the frictionless re- 
adjustment from day to day and from hour to hour of the 
proposed solution of the complex problems of public busi- 
ness. The exigencies of the financial year have to be 
respected to the minute, without allowing Government 
measures to suffer in their always difficult progress through 
Parliament. The journalist dismisses page after page of 
amendments to a Bill with a humorous comment upon 
their prodigious number and their apparent triviality ; the 
Leader of the House has to go carefully over every amend- 
ment to every measure, and decide beforehand, in con- 
sultation with the special Minister of the department 
affected, how far each shall be accepted or rejected, 
and upon what grounds. When a purely academic 
Subject, such as that of Home Rule all round, intrudes 
upon the Parliamentary arena in a way that would, 
in these critical and urgent times, be tiresome, were 
it not so grotesque, it is once again the leader whose 
duty it becomes to laugh it out of the House, as Mr. 
Balfour did last Tuesday at the close of one of the 
most exciting and exacting days that any Minister could 
experience. There are, besides, the duties of First Lord 
of the Treasury, and there are the manifold demands upon 
time and patience which matters of party organisation 
Create. To these duties of Parliamentary and party 
leadership are now added the heavy cares of the con- 
trol of foreign policy, and the weight is, we say, an 
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enormous one for any {man’s shoulders. Happily Mr. 
Balfour has never failed to show himself equal to an 
emergency when brought face to face with it, and in the 
strain which Lord Salisbury’s momentary absence in- 
volves he has an adjutant whom he implicitly trusts, and 
who is intimately in touch with every factor in the chief 
problems now before the Foreign Office. 


A SEAT OF EMPIRE 


Mr. Axers-Dovucias has done the right thing, and we 
heartily congratulate him. His statement in the House of 
Commons on Thursday evening shows that he, too, is pos- 
sessed with a sense of the needs of the Imperial City, and 
is prepared to do his part, and has induced the Treasury 
to do their part, in making the Imperial City more worthy 
of its place and destiny. The South Kensington Science 
and Art buildings are to be finished—and not before it was 
time, for it is difficult to say whether our colonial and 
foreign visitors are more amused at the unique interest of 
our Science and Art collections or at the ugly brick tene- 
ments and corrugated iron ‘‘ boilers” in which they are 
now housed. Then there is Parliament Street, with its 
approaches to the Houses of Parliament. A block, quite 
as big as that on which the Foreign Office is built, is to 
be covered with a system of public offices, which will form 
not isolated monuments of artistic excellence, but a fitting 
and consistent part of our street architecture. The 
problem is a difficult one; for it is nothing less than 
the harmonising of Barry’s Gothic with the medley 
of the Foreign Office, evolved-—as our readers know— 
from Lord Palmerston’s objection to any ‘‘more of that 
damned Gothic nonsense.” But Mr. Akers-Douglas’s 
speech encourages the belief that he means to tackle the 
problem boldly. He will, we hope, abandon the old com- 
petitive system, which has given us so many failures in 
the way of public buildings; and, with the help of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, will find an architect of 
the first rank who has patriotism enough to sink his natural 
desire for an architectural monument in the necessities 
of public service. The new public offices must be stately 
and artistic, but they must also be well ventilated and 
well aired. They must have at the least five floors : other- 
wise the distance to be covered in the discharge of each 
day’s business would need the services of a bicycle 
or an electric tramway along the corridors; cer- 
tainly it would be difficult to realise Mr. Brodrick’s as- 
pirations towards the substitution of wivd voce dis- 
cussion for the mechanical circulation of documents. 
The present Admiralty lacks dignity, and is no comple- 
ment of the Horse Guards. New Scotland Yard has no 
beauty and no harmony with other public offices. These 
are danger signals for the guidance of Ministers and 
architects alike. The great palaces of Florence and of 
Venice, the buildings of Imperial Rome, so far as we can 
recover their outlines, and the public buildings of Paris 
are each in their own way beautiful, while adapted to the 
functions for which they were intended. Versailles is not 
only a stately palace, but it was precisely the palace in 
which Le Roi Soleil could house twenty thousand in- 
habitants. Why cannot we similarly combine art and 
utility? We believe that under Mr. Akers-Douglas’s 
wise and courageous guidance we can and shall, and 
the fact that the House of Commons supported him 
on Thursday evening by a vote of 265 to 15 is most 
encouraging. 
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THE END OF CHEEDLE 


As I toiled wearily up the stairs I wondered what Cheedle 
would say. It did not occur to me that he might not he 
at the Club. I went from room to room looking for him, 
and at last I asked a man named Bass, 

‘* Where is Cheedle ?” 

‘* He is married,” said Bass. 

‘*T mean Joe Cheedle,” I explained. ‘* Joseph Saunders 
Cheedle.” 

‘“* Yes, he is married.” 

‘** How did it happen?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, it was quite a premeditated affair,” said Bass. 
‘* T knew all about it two days before it came off.” 

‘* Tell me the worst,” said I, sitting down. 

** She is rather a nice girl,” said Bass. 
is—that is, it was—Nelly Marsh.” 

“I know her,” I groaned. ‘Is he married much?” 

‘** Oh, frightfully!” Bass replied. ‘*‘He never comes 
here now.” 

** Has he been like it long ?” 

‘* He came back from the honeymoon just a month ago.” 

‘** Have you seen him lately?” 

‘*Saw him the night before last.” 

** How did he seem ?” 

“* Wonderfully cheerful, I thought, considering.” 

** Duplicity !” said I. 

‘* He says he pities single Johnnies.” 

** Bravado!” I murmured. 

** And that if he had his time over again he would do 
just the same.” 

“‘He was never one to profit by experience,” I re- 
marked. And I added, ‘‘ Poor old Joe!” 

‘* Sometimes I almost envy him,” said Bass. 

‘My dear Bass!” 

** After all, he is at rest.” 

“Is it rest?” 1 wondered. 

‘* What will you have ?”’ asked Bass. 

**T will have an explanation from him,” I replied. 

‘*] mean,” said he, ‘* what will you have to drink ?” 

** Gall would be appropriate,” said I. 

‘* Two brandies with a small soda split,” said Bass to 
Louis the waiter. 

‘**] am sorry now that I went to Paris,” I observed. 

** One often is,” sighed Bass. 

“If I had stood by him this might never have 
occurred.” 

‘*That is what we all said. Why did you go?” 

** 1 went to seek forgetfulness.” 

**T heard about that affair,” said Bass, sympathetically. 
** We all thought she behaved * 

** Like a woman,” I interjected bitterly. 

** Yes—shamefully,” said he. 

** Is she—— ?” 

**Not yet,” he replied. ‘* But I hear it is to be soon.” 

**T hope she will be as happy—as happy as she deserves 
to be,” said I. 

**You should be more charitable,” said Bass. 
should remember that she is a woman.” 

‘IT have not forgotten it,” I cried. 
Miss ——?” 

** Not yet,” said he. ‘‘ But it is imminent.” 

** What sort of a man is he?” 

** Quite an inferior brand.” 

“* Beautiful women are invariably unfortunate in their 
husbands,” said I. 
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‘‘Thank you, old chap,” said Bass. 
being ironical ?” 

‘* Two brandies and a small soda split, sir,” murmured 
Louis. 

We sipped gloomily. 

‘The ranks thin wofully fast,” said Bass. 
Jewson gone——” 

‘* He fell at Dieppe!” 

‘*There’s Owers.” 

‘* And Wigram !” 

‘* And Hansell, and now Cheedle.’ 

‘* Owers,” said I, ‘‘ deserveda better fate. Of Hansell 
it would be kinder not to speak.” 

‘*The old guard,” sighed Bass. 
Wigram’s last words?” 

‘* Brave words!” 

‘** And the occasion ?” 

‘We were supping at Verrey’s. 

‘* How did he put it?” 

‘““*There are two forms of burial—interment and 
marriage,” he said. ‘‘ And six weeks later the wedding 
bells rang out his requiem !” 

A footstep sounded behind us, and a voice exclaimed: 

‘** Hullo, you fellows! What are you looking so blue 
about?” I turned and confronted Cheedle. ‘‘I heard 
you had returned,” he said. ‘*‘ How are you?” 

‘*T am free,” I answered. 

“‘T see you know all about it,” was his unblushing 
rejoinder. ‘‘ Well, it is what we must all come to, sooner 
or later. You will find your affinity some day.” 

‘*Which of us do you mean?” asked Bass, resent- 
fully. 

‘** Both of you,” said Cheedle. 

‘* If both of us find my affinity, there will be trouble,” 
said I. 

‘“You understand me,” he said. 
not drinking brandy-and-soda ? ” 

‘It would seem so,” I replied with hauteur. 

‘* At this time of day?” 

‘*Or any time,” said I. 

“You shouldn’t, you know,” he said. 
bad for your inside.” 

‘* After all, it is my inside,’ I retorted. 

‘* The stomach———” began Cheedle. 

‘* The stomach,” said I, ‘‘ is no doubt a very necessary 
part of the human body. But as a topic of conversation it 
fails to interest me.” 

““When you are married——” said Cheedle. 

“* When I am married,” said I, ‘* 1 shall try to conceal 
the ravages of inevitable deterioration.” 

‘* You will be very interesting.” 

‘*T shall be unique,” said I. 

‘* There’s an argument in favour of marriage,” said he. 

“A fox, being caught in a steel trap by his tail,” said 
I solemnly, ‘‘ ‘ was glad to compound for his escape with the 
loss of tt; but, upon coming abroad into the world, began to 
be so senstble of the disgrace——’” 

“Sometimes,” said Cheedle critically, ‘‘ you approxi- 
mate slightly to the ass.” 

‘You don’t approximate,” I retorted. 
ass, pure and exceedingly simple.” 

‘‘T am too happy to quarrel with you, Phil,” he said; 
laughing, ‘‘ even if I had time. I just dropped in to leave 
my address, and to ask you to come and be introduced to 
my wife. She is dying to know you. You see, she has 
heard so much about you.” 
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‘‘ What has she heard?” I asked, somewhat startled. 

‘*Oh, only what I have told her. I have edited you, 
you know.” 

“T will come to-morrow,” said I, ‘‘if I may bring my 
pipe.” 

‘‘She smokes cigarettes herself,” said he. ‘‘I am 
teaching her. The mater says she doesn’t know what 
modern women are coming to. I tell her I hope they are 
coming to stay. Nell puts down all my smart things in 
her diary.” 

‘*Has she put that down ?” I asked. 

‘Of course,” said he. 

‘‘T’m afraid she loves you very much,” said I. 

“I believe she does,” said he. ‘* Will you come? 
Dinner at seven thirty, and whatever you like afterwards.” 

‘*T will come,” said I. 

He ran away, and I turned to Bass. 

‘* He bears up well,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Bass. ‘‘ She is rather nice, you know.’ 

‘I hope he edited me very carefully,” said I, slowly. 

Epwin Pucu. 


A TRIO OF SCOTS 


A SASSENACH gentleman of Whig principles was employed 
by the Government in 1750 to spy out the condition of the 
Highlands, suddenly severed five years before from their 
age of old romance and doomed thenceforward to breeks 
and the numerous indignities of which the proscription of 
the Highland dress was but the least. His name is 
unknown with certainty—by presumption it was Bruce— 
but in any case he was of a race, a trade, anda disposition 
which obviated every possible chance either of his having 
the truth presented to him or of seeing it for himself. Mr. 
Andrew Lang, whose recent research into Gaelic history 
seems marvellously untiring, has unearthed the manuscript 
report of this ‘‘ Court Trusty ” from the King’s Library, 
British Museum, and now presents the same in a trim 
little volume entitled ‘‘The Highlands of Scotland in 
1750” (Blackwood & Sons), with an introduction wherein 
the discriminating Celt will behold that the author of 
“Pickle the Spy,” and other exposures of Highland 
perfidy, still retains his artistic love for the tartan and 
“the old life that comes not again.” As for the un- 
discriminating Celt (which in this case will mean all the 
Macs, I fear), he will think less charitably of Mr. Lang’s 
contribution to the history of the sometime true and tender 
North, and it is easy to imagine that Glengarry, Athole, 
Lochaber, and Glencoe have many residents who would 
like a personal interview with him—dirks for preference. 

It is but fair to Mr. Lang to say that he acknowledges 
the influence which Whig prejudice and Government fees 
would have upon the report of the unknown explorer. 
“The sketch,” he says, ‘‘ is the work of a person violently 
Whiggish and Protestant, and must therefore, like most 
contemporary accounts of the Highlanders by Englishmen 
and Lowlanders, be read with every allowance for pre- 
Judice.” This is, in truth, putting the case very mildly ; 
for all through the report it is the Jacobite clans, the men 
of Keppoch, Glengarry, Clanronald, Knoidart, Lochiel, 
who are ‘Thieves and Robbers . . . Papists . . . and 
Wild Rapacious . . . and a Plague and Disturbance to 
their Neighbours,” while the Campbells, MacKays, Munros, 
and other Protestant and loyalist families, by some in- 
scrutable disposition of heavenly grace, are unfailingly 

Honest and Religious, Love the Established Clergy, 


’ 
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and give no encouragement to the Nonjurants, and are 
more sensible of the blessings of a British subject !”’ One 
can readily fancy the kind of narrow mind which thus 
summarily separates the sheep from the goats; and the 
certainty that our early Sassenach tourist was incapable of 
seeing Scotland save through the spectacles of the Whig 
Government emissary modifies the real historical value 
of a most interesting and otherwise instructive volume. 
The Massacre of Glencoe, it is interesting to note, is 
treated with a light and airy kind of humour by the writer 
of the manuscript. He assures the world that ‘‘ the whole 
neighbourhood looked upon it as a judgment from Heaven 
on so wicked a Crew,” and holds up hands of pious horror 
at the temerity and unreason of those who represent that 
trivial little incident in the most Odious Light, in order to 
throw Dirt upon the Memory of King William, the Glorious 
Restorer of our Liberty and Religion. Only once before 
have I seen the Glencoe Massacre so charmingly pooh- 
poohed—in an 1823 pamphlet criticism by one ‘‘ Amicus ” 
(of Inverary?), who, dealing with Colonel Stewart’s 
‘Sketches of the Highlanders,’’ almost succeeds in con- 
vincing his reader that the ‘‘ removal” of the Macdonalds 
by Campbell of Glenlyon was really no more than a 
pleasant picnic recreation. The beloved Established 
clergy no doubt took our Mr. Bruce, or whatever his name 
was, into their snug manses, and, like good Christians and 
Loyalists, helped him to the concoction of his precious 
report ; for he himself, poor man, was not at the very 
beginning of knowledge of the Highland character. He 
was incapable, for instance, of comprehending the simple 
and natural enough attitude of ‘‘the poorest and most 
despicable Creature of the name of McDonald,” who looked 
upon himself as ‘a Gentleman of far Superior Quality and 
Dignity than (s¢c) a man in England of £1,000 a year.” 


It was a kindly appendix reference in Mr. Lang’s book 
which first attracted my attention to the novel ‘* Spanish 
John” (Harper), by William M‘Lennan. It is a marvel- 
lously able and entertaining story, stylish in its telling, 
carrying out triumphantly the illusion essential to what 
purports to be ‘‘ A Memoir now first published in complete 
form, of the Early Life and Adventures of Colonel John 
M‘Donell.” It has been described as reminiscent of 
R. L. Stevenson, but that is obviously because it affects 
in a slight degree an antique flavour, treats of Highland 
affairs, claymores, tartans, Jacobites, and battles, and has 
for its chief character a young ruffler, who has some of the 
temper of Alan Breck, that greatest and most lovable 
Celt in all fiction. No, no, Mr. M‘Lennan must be re- 
leased of any charge of imitation; if he has any weakness, 
it is actual appropriation—not from Stevenson, but from 
another. It is a delicate problem how far a novelist may 
go with justice in applying the facts and phrases of older 
writers to the patching up of his picture. That it may 
be done honestly, and with ends magnificent enough to 
justify the means, has been shown by Shakespeare and 
by Scott. Dugald Dalgetty would never have existed 
had not his idiosyncrasies, his history, his actual phrase, 
been created by Sir James Turner long before Scott wrote 
‘The Legend of Montrose,” and, as Mr. Lang points out 
(I think for the first time), Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s whole 
speech in ‘Rob Roy,” vol. ii. chapter ix., is ‘‘lifted” 
from the Gartmore manuscript of 1747. One or two 
modern Scots authors have been charged with conveying 
in the same way from old chap-books, but to my mind the 
evidence reflected nothing on their credit. Mr. M‘Lennan’s 
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utilisation of old narrative is, however, so astounding that 
he reopens the vexed problem of plagiarism in a new way 
altogether. Probably he never meant it to be inferred by 


the public that his romance was absolutely original, but he 


ought, in justice to himself and to a soldier and writer 
dead eighty-eight years ago, to have made it more clear 
that many pages, incidents, and anecdotes in his novel 
were almost verbatim transcriptions from ‘‘ The Narrative 
of the Early Life of Colonel John M‘Donell of Scotos, 
written by himself after he came to Canada,” and pub- 
lished in the now extremely rare ‘‘ Canadian Magazine” 
of April and May 1825. The appropriation is all the more 
regrettable because Mr. M‘Lennan gives proof that he can 
create character and drama as good as he borrows. 


Contempt of learning is a sure sign of an enlightened mind. 

The real mystery of mysteries is the mind of man. 

Everything we see is but a symbol, as kings, queens, dukes, 
lords, princes, barons, and sandwich men. 

Be flippant ; or, best of all, be dull ; success is sure. 


These are some of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s latest 
epigrams, and the number of them in his preface to ‘‘ The 
Canon” (Elkin Mathews) suggests that when the Ian 
Maclaren Birthday Book is succeeded in the affections of 
Scotland by the Gartmore Garland, we shall have dis- 
covered a new Rochefoucauld. Mr. Graham is, of late, in 
some danger of beginning to think exclusively in epigrams 
-—a pretty faculty within limits, and amusing enough when 
one is young enough still to have the taste for Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, but very exhausting to the patience of 
adults who desire aid to a more permanent and satisfying 
philosophy than the epigram affords. The flippant in- 
consequence is a journalist’s pardonable trick to conceal 
his knowledge of the main issue at stake; you smile at 
it in your newspaper, but it grieves you when it makes up 
five eighths of a long preface to a book sold at twelve 
shillings net as ‘‘ An Exposition of the Pagan Mystery 
perpetuated in the Cabala as the Rule of all the Arts.” It 
is Klondike to a cockle-shell that Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham never honestly read through the book he so 
generously stands sponsor for. Small blame to him; for 
unless you are born that way, with a love for the mildewed 
cabalistic, with myopia, and with a nose glued to 
British Museum catalogues, instead of with a wholesome 
habit of body, the zest for living men and women, moving 
scenes, horses, ships, guns, traffic, this express and ad- 
mirable world of actual air and sun and rain and fresh 
wonders day by day, you cannot worry through books like 
‘The Canon” with deliberate enjoyment. Fancy this: 
**The Greek of the name Jesus yields the number 888, 
which is the length of a rhombus having a perimeter of 
2,046, the diameter of Saturn’s orbit. And a circle whose 
circumference is 888, contains the square of the New 
Jerusalem.” When a volume runs to 398 pages full of 
thrilling computations like that, you wonder at man’s 
futile infernal ingenuity. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
preface is designed ingeniously to conceal the fact that 
this is not the stuff he is interested in. He confesses in a 
moment of forgetfulness, ‘‘ Into these mysteries I shrink 
from entering, but watch him boldly walk among the 
Canon Laws that govern Architecture, Music, Religion, 
and other things, the laws of which I take on trust.” And 
so say we, all of us. After all, however, the very best 
books are not written to please the world, but to please 
the writers, and so the anonymous writer of ‘‘ The Canon ” 
has doubtless already had his reward. N. M. 
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REVIEWS 
A GOOD WORD FOR RUSSIA 


“ Sidelights on Siberia: Some Account of the Great Siberian 
Railroad, the Prisons, and Exile System.” By James Young 
Simpson. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


WE are very favourably impressed by this book. It is exactly 
what its title declares it to be—an uncommon merit in a work of 
travel—and it is carefully written. The author has taken pains 
not only to obtain information but to set it down correctly, 
Further, like a sensible traveller, he has tried to look at things 
from the Russian’s as well as from the stranger’s point of view, 
He has realised that a passing foreigner must have limited oppor- 
tunities of forming final conclusions, and has not fallen into the sin 
which so easily besets the globe-trotter of condemning outright 
what, as likely as not, he has imperfectly understood. “ Sidelights 
on Siberia” is not a great book—it has, for example, all the faults 
of volumes which are largely based on magazine articles—but we 
know no work of its size which we would as lief place in the hands 
of a student of Russia who had just finished Mackenzie Wallace. 

Naturally one first turns to the account of that great railway 
which, when completed, will be twice as long as those lines which 
now unite New York and San Francisco. Mr. Simpson satisfies our 
curiosity to the full. The route and the building of the iron road 
are described as vividly as Burnaby pictured the scenes on his ride 
to Khiva. Geographical, political, commercial, and social con- 
ditions are all dealt with. 

From the Urals to Vladivostock is 4,741 miles, and early in 
May it will be possible to ride the whole distance with only 
two breaks. Until the piece of line round the south of Lake 
Baikal is finished, the passenger must cross that sheet of water 
in a 4,000-ton ferry-boat. At Stretensk (where the rails meet a 
tributary of the Amoor) he must also leave the train, this time in 
order to do 1,333 miles by river steamer to Khabarovsk. From 
that place to Vladivostock (486 miles) locomotives are already 
running. The duration of the journey is expected to be a fortnight, 
which will be reduced to ten or even nine days when the Trans- 
Manchurian short cut is made. The price of a ticket is not yet 
stated. The peasant emigrants from Russia, who in their thou- 
sands have been using the stretches of open line, have certainly 
no ground for complaint on the score of expense. Their fares 
work out at about a shilling the hundred miles! Persons to whom 
statistics are as the breath of life may care to know that the 
original estimate of the cost of the railway was £34,700,c00, and 
that in 1895 there were 62,000 men at work on it. Incidentally, 
the description of the line brings home to the reader the vastness 
of Siberia. This great region is at least forty-four times the size 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and includes hundreds of square 
miles where the foot of man has never trod. 

People who have found a difficulty in accepting either the 
highly coloured stories of Mr. Kennan or the smooth things of 
Mr. de Windt will read with relief what Mr. Simpson has to say on 
the prisons and exile system. After talking with a large number of 
men and women ofall “ conditions of servitude,” from the convicts 
in chains—by the way, these chains are often no heavier than a 
rifle, can be readily snapped, and are rather a sign of degradation, 
like our own broad arrows, than a means of detention—to the “free 
commands,” he sums up as follows :— 


(1) The present condition of the political exiles is not as bad as many 

would have us believe. (2) The past of the Terrorist party is not looked 
back on by its members with the pride that one would have imagined. 
Many are frank enough to speak of the foolishness of their younger 
days. (3) Many of them have made a better thing of the remnants of 
their lives in Siberia than they ever dreamt of making of the whole at 
home. 
With reference to conclusion number three, it may be mentioned 
that the owner of the largest bookshop and the curator of one of 
the best museums in Siberia are both ex-convicts. The author 
also found well-known Terrorists officially employed as teachers ! 

Most of the scientific work in Siberia [we are told] is being done by 
political exiles. In one town the principal banker came out as a political, 
but now all that is forgotten, and he is on friendly terms with the Governor. 
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The excellent high road from —— was engineered by an old political, 
who received a salary of 4,000 roubles per annum, and by his work so 
pleased the Governor-General of Irkutsk that he went to his house in 
person to thank him. 


While recognising the excellent intentions of Dr. Spence 
Watson’s Society, it seems to Mr. Simpson that “a British Society 
of Friends of Russian Freedom can only rightly rouse the same 
feeling in Russia as the existence in that country of a Society of 
Friends of Irish Freedom would in ours.” We fancy that un- 
prejudiced readers will leave his book with an increased |respect 
for “ paternal government ””—as it is understood in Russia—and a 
fuller recognition of its suitability to the needs of the great mass of 
the people who own the White Tsar’s sway. 


TOUT PARIS 


“Paris.” Par Emile Zola. Paris: Fasquelle. 
“Paris.” By Emile Zola. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 


M. Zoua’s “Paris,” in which he brings to a conclusion his famous 
trilogy, is nothing more nor less than a vast tract upon the Church. 
In response to M. Bruneti¢re and other critics who have declared | 
Science to be insolvent, M. Zola comes boldly forth with the 
assertion that it is Catholicism that is the real bankrupt. If 
Lourdes be the glorification of the absurd, if Rome be the 
shadow of death, then, says M. Zola, Paris represents the 
failure of charity. Pierre Froment, whose faith has been slowly 
shattered through two volumes, is still the hero of Paris, 
and he talks and talks, but always with the voice of Emile 
Zola. In the first chapter he has already ceased to believe in the 
tenets of his Church ; and, having put aside the cassock at the com- 
mand of love, he finds a solace in the wholesome doctrine of work 
and energy. The intellectual evolution of Pierre, then, is the real 
theme of the book, and the characters are put before a background 
of Paris, which M. Zola has striven to make as impressive as pos- 
sible. But the scheme, like Charity, is a failure, because M. Zola 
has been only too loyal to his theory of fiction, and strangled his 
imagination with a set of ancient and obvious documents. 

Having made up his mind to display Paris to his readers, he 
has gutted the journals of the last decade, and set forth, after his 
own sincere, mechanical fashion, the splendour and misery of the 
French capital. There is a dinner at the Café Anglais, and 
a wedding at the Madeleine, a debate in the Chamber, 
and a performance in the most shocking tavern of Mont- 
martre. All the characters flock to the Place de la Roquette 
to see an Anarchist guillotined, and when the poor devil is 
arrested after a tiresome hunt in the Bois de Boulogne, every- 
body who knows him by sight is on the spot to witness the 
capture. And here you arrive at M. Zola’s cardinal sin against art 
and probability. He desires within the limits of a single volume 
to reveal the manifold life of Paris. Purposely he chooses his 
characters from half a dozen classes, and, in order that they may 
interact one upon the other, he drives them like sheep into 
the same barn. All his chapters resemble the last act of a 
British comedy—that fearsome act in which the personages 
meet in the “morning room” to count the slain. There 
is no reason why they should meet there—indeed, there is 
every reason why they should not. But an _ explanation 
must be given before the descent of the curtain, and probability 
is of no account. So in M. Zola’s “Paris” a poor priest, 
an actress, a princess, a baron, three Anarchists, a count, a 
journalist, and half a dozen deputies wander in a close band from 
function to function. Wherever one of the number goes, the rest 
are there to support him, until at last you are persuaded to believe 
that Paris is a small village with only one church and one public- 
house. Of course the novelist may take a wide license, but Balzac 
(for instance) never in his most romantic experiments outraged 
reason and common sense with the insouciance of this naturalist, 
to whom truth is of the first importance. 

But while the whole book is irrational, and even impossible, 
each separate page of it is based upon the solid rock 
of the newspaper. There is not a single incident of the story 
that is not familiar to the constant reader of the 
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Figaro, and, though the book is not properly a roman a clef, it is 
easy enough to detect the sources of M. Zola’s inspiration. The 
Anarchist who dies for his faith, the Jewish Baron who employs 
an intermediary to bribe the deputies, the honest Minister who 
sacrifices his position to the truth, the beautiful actress who con- 
ceals her ears—all these people have been the gossip of the cafés 
for years. And in “ Paris” M. Zola is more bitterly dominated by 
facts than ever he has been. He sets out to worship truth, and he 
arrives at falsehood by the shortest of short cuts. That which 
happens to-day must ever have an air of improbability. We are 
too near to understand it, too prejudiced to explain it. But M. 
Zola’s courage is equal to any task, and he has written a novel in 
which no incident has been invented, and in which not a single page 
bears the imprint of truth. The Princess Rosemonde is preposterous, 
but her achievements are common gossip. The Anarchists are not 
of this world, and yet M. Zola has authority for their every speech 
and movement. In fact, “ Paris” is not a novel at all, but a mass 
of ill-digested documents, flanked by a sermon, and though it 
may be a valuable piece of history in two centuries, it seems a 
very dull and conscientious performance to-day. Nothing is 
omitted, nothing slurred, and you are surprised not to accompany 
a middle-class bride to the Zoological Gardens. You are intro- 
duced to all the people that you ought to know, and, in fact, 
M. Zola would better have described his book had he called it 
not “ Paris,” but “ Tout Paris.”’ 


THE POSTHUMOUS ROMANCE OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


“The Sundering Flood.” By William Morris. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 


IN more senses than through the death of its author this book 
seems to come to us out of the past. The language in which it is 
written is a survival from days and thoughts and impulses whicl« 
are not, which have fallen into the portion of weeds and outworn 
faces. To know why this book is penned so curiously, you have 
to learn that there was once a period when the English people had 
Latinised their language into dulness ; and (with that swing of the 
pendulum by which all things are worked among the violent and 
incontinent sons of men) there forthwith arose a number of young 
writers who discovered that Saxon was pictorial, and went headlong 
to Saxonise the language, and thrust out Latin with a pitchfork. 
Amongst these wielders of the pitchfork none was more eager than 
Mr. Morris, none so uncompromising with the evil thing, nor so 
sedulous in setting his gardens with slips from Early English. For 
a time the movement triumphed exceedingly, to the great ultimate 
good of our tongue ; simple and Saxon English was preached to 
the young /ttérateur—even by 7zt- #zts—while the extremer spirits 
began to write something as near Early English as gods and pub- 
lishers would stand. Alas! ¢amen usque recurret’ And this is 
why this waif of the Saxon movement comes like a last year’s leaf 
into a day which knows it not—a relic of the day when /es jeunes 
were Saxonising, in a day when /es jeunes are Latinising and the 
pendulum is swinging slowly and surely to the other side again. 
For /es jeunes are always on the side of depressed causes, and 
we have to redress the balance by bearing the Latin standard, be- 
cause they advanced too exterminatingly the Saxon standard. It is 
a strange lesson on the durability of schools and movements, this 
book. Even Rossetti scarce remained faithful to the cause in its 
sternness ; witness the elaborate Latinisms of his sonnets. But 
Mr. Morris, no less an Abdiel in literature than Mr. Holmam 
Hunt in painting, even from the grave sends forth this testimony 
to a cause lost through the extremity of its triumph ; being dead, 
he yet speaketh—Early English. It is so short a while ago that 
movement, yet already we have to be reminded why he talks this 
tongue. 

“The Sundering Flood” is in the manner of the romances 
which have gone before it; though we think a little less deter- 
minedly archaic. You shall scarce find a trisyllable through the 
story ; but obsolete terms are less close together than we have 
known them, and the main barrier to pleasure is the perpetual 
short bark of the diction, where is not a Latin-derived word for 
page upon page, and as few of French kin as may be. Chaucer is 
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“ peregrinate ” (as Holofernes says) beside it. At first, indeed, one 
is surprised to find that all these short and concrete words leave 
as indeterminate and fatiguing an impression on the mind as the 
most abstract Latinised diction ; but presently one gets used to it, 
and reads on easily enough. It is not to be denied that at times the 
style renders Mr. Morris service, and this specially (as one might 
think) in passages of action ; the curt heavy syllables match the 
clash of swords and rattle of arrows. And it makes an interesting 
romance enough, for those who still care for enchanted swords and 
dwarf-befriended striplings. There isa prettily told boy and girl 
idyll at the beginning, wherein Mr. Morris’s poetry comes out. 
But it would be absurd to call this a work of power or striking 
originality. It simply moves briskly and with spirit. The real 
distinction of it is the style. And that, nowadays, most people 
will think ill-guided and extreme, though it is handled with skill 
and purity. Yet, as the last romance that will ever come from the 
pen of William Morris, it has its value for numerous admirers of a 
name which has become history. 


VERSE AND WORSE 


“Songs of Love and Empire.” By E. Nesbit. Westminster : 
Archibald Constable. 


Ir it is not actually the stuff of which epochs are ‘made, there is, 
at least, genuine poetry in this charming volume. With the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Meynell, whose work reveals a finer art, though per- 
haps less spontaneous, it would be hard to name any living English- 
woman who could have produced a volume of verse distinguished 
by so many excellences, and marred by faults so few. Perhaps the 
most surprising quality in a writer essentially feminine in feeling is 
her power of virile thought and expression when these are demanded 
by the subject. Let two examples serve—one where she speaks 
of England in “ A Song of Peace and Honour” :— 


And, as we hear her, cowards grow to men 
And men to heroes, and the voice of fear 
Is as a whisper in a deaf man’s ear, 

And the dead past is quick in us again. 


And this, where she speaks of Nelson, in “A Song of Tra- 
falgar” :— 
They say that his England, grown tired and old, 
Lies drunk by her heavy hoard ; 
They say her hands have the grasp of the gold 
But not the grip of the sword, 
That her robe of glory is rent and shred, 
And that winds of shame blow through : 
Speak for your England, O mighty Dead, 
In te deeds you would have her do ! 


Contrast with these the moving lyric pathos of “ Entreaty” :— 


O Love, let us part now ! 

Ours is the tremulous, low-spoken vow, 

Ours is the spell of meeting hands and eyes. 
The first, involuntary, sacred kiss 

Stull on our lips in benediction lies. 

O Love, be wise ! 
Love at its best is worth no more than this— 

Let us part now ! 


or the first verse from “ The Heart of Sadness” :— 


It is not, Dear, because I am alone, 
For I am lonelier when the rest are near, 
But that my place against your heart has grown 
Too dear to dream of when you are not here. 


It would seem that at Jubilee time and thereabouts our author 
was tempted to be too prolific. Odes of hers appeared on the 
Great Occasion, both in the Daz/y News and in the Pall Mall 
Gazette; and Trafalgar Day also elicited songs in duplicate. Ina 
total of six of these patriotic compositions, when we read them 
consecutively, it is possible to trace a little repetition ; yet they 


are remarkable for their vigour and variety. In her lyrics, 
again, many of them acknowledged to be of the “ Occasional” 
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order, we cannot fail to find the same note recurring at times ; but 
they too show a singular versatility, as well as ease and supple- 
ness in technique. One notices a few flaws hardly worth men. 
tioning in work which attains so respectable a standard. Here 
and there is a weak rhyme, as received and perceived, lie and 
silently, supremacy and sea. Sonorous should have its second 0 
long. In “A Song of Peace and Honour,” described as written 
in December, it seems unfortunate to apostrophise our “ peaceful 
English lanes a// white with may.” But these are trivial blemishes 
in a volume which is delightful, not only for its freshness of thought, 
but for the charm that it throws round older fancies. Among 
the best individual poems may be mentioned the two Jubilee Odes, 
the very clever “ Ballad of the White Lady,” ‘ Requiem,” and 
“ Faith,” 


“ Shadows and Fireflies.” By Louis Barzac. London: Unicorn 
Press. 


Mr. Louis Barzac has a pretty feeling for nature, a reflective 
turn of mind, and a certain facility in technique. With these 
qualifications he has made a little book of fifty odd poems, including 
sonnets. The sonnets are the regulation length, and the others 


“average three verses apiece, none having more than seven ; there 


is also a great deal of paper with no printing on it. If his themes 
are seldom precisely trivial, their treatment lacks the lyrical 
inevitability which should compensate for the absence of sustained 
effort. For his sonnets, though it would be unfair to say that he 
regards this form as the right medium for saying nothing in four- 
teen lines, they are generally wanting in essential qualities. They 
are not always divided into octave and sestet ; and some that are 
so divided still miss the right effect of ebb-and-flow or flow-and- 
ebb ; while in their matter and the “fundamental brain-work” it 
reveals, they fail at times to fulfil the dictum of Rossetti, that 
the Sonnet should be a “moment’s monument,” “ of its own 
arduous fulness reverent.” But, at worst, Mr. Barzac has a genuine 
gift of expression, and a refined sense of natural beauty. 

Of his sense of humour there is less certainty. Here and there 
a lyric otherwise inoffensive or even excellent is made ludicrous by 
a single lapse from sanity. Thus, in “A November Picture” :— 


Greys and greens among the grasses, 
Hints of livelier hue between ; 
Vapours, ministers of beauty 
Faintly blurring all the scene. 


Spectral trees and spectral houses 
Crouch among the silvery haze ; 

Cattle, du/ging through the whiteness, 
In the serious meadows graze. 


The rest is commendable, but the poem never quite recovers from 
the shock of this same éu/ging. Again, in “ Antitheses” :— 


A man in the mart, 

A bee in the flower ; 
Gold for a life, 

Gleam for an hour. 


A soul in the man, 
A hum in the bee ; 
Which lives the brighter, 
The hummer or he? 


The author is a little severe with the cuckoo ; so much does he 
resent the futility of its note, that he is prepared to sacrifice Spring, 
if by this means he might escape her harbinger :— 


But would it hush thy rise and fall 
If Spring should never come at all, 
I would not wish for Spring. 


There is one poem which is most embarrassing to the critic if it is 
to be taken personally. It is called “ A Stone for Bread,” and tells 
how the poet offered the public some “void breath,” his “imma- 
turest thought ” :— 
It found them wondrous kind ; 
And floods of luscious cloying eulogy 
Tlow’d in upon me like an eager sea. 
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while on another occasion he presented them with “red wine, 
bright, ruddy-ripe,” his “ rarest, rosiest thought” :— 


I offered men this good, 
But not one understood ; 
And sole requital to my spirit borne 
Was vacant stare, reproach, or brainless scorn. 


With no authoritative statement from the poet as to the category 
under which the present volume comes—‘“ void breath” or “red 
wine”—the critic’s predicament is indeed a parlous one. 


OUR ONLY CRITIC 


“The Theatrical World of 1897.” By William Archer. With an 
Introduction by Sydney Grundy. London: Walter Scott. 


WE hope for his own sake that there is no truth in the vague rumour 
which reaches us, that Mr. William Archer does not intend to 
pursue his dramatic chronicle in another year: for if the news be 
true, Mr. Archer, in the darkly euphemistic phrase, will “ get 
himself disliked,” with all sorts of sinister consequences. Frankly 
we cannot do without “ The Theatrical World” of each year. We 
have grown to look for it as for other offerings of the Spring 
ever since Mr. Archer prefaced his first volume of republished 
criticism with his epistle dedicatory to Mr. R. W. Lowe ; and, like 
itor not, Mr. Archer is bound to continue the series. 

Probably there is no other critic—we don’t say of the drama, 
but of contemporary literature—who may be depended on, as Mr. 
Archer may, for judgments quite so unvaryingly lucid and dis- 
passionate. 

His knowledge it is unnecessary to insist on. Knowledge of 
literature and dramatic literature he shares with Mr. Joseph Knight, 
who is the embodiment of ofes and Queries. But what we find 
peculiar to Mr. Archer is, of course, his absolute immunity from 
prejudice. We have known him enthusiastic, as over “ Beau Austin,” 
and he can on occasion smite with the hardest hitters. But his 
cue is intellectual. He would often write more if he were less 
iudicial—we may add, less inhumane, the epithet which the critic 
had in mind who entreated Mr. Archer to write for those who dined 
as well as thought. But that is Mr. Archer’s way. He works in 
anorth light. Whether you agree with him or not—for example, in 
his feeling for Ibsen and Echegaray—his, you feel, are the defects 
of arare quality. Here is a judge with a real judicial gift and 
method, and such a cold courage and impartiality as are uncanny : 


The moving finger writes, and having writ moves on. 


Mr. Archer is at his best in the theatrical “ world” of 1897, for 
which Mr. Grundy has written a preface and Mr. Hibbert a useful 
synopsis of the year’s playbills. On every page we find old friends— 
passages with which we have agreed, and are delighted to approve 
again, and others with which it is as pleasant to renew our old 
quarrel. Unlike the reprinted articles of many other men, 
these are better when you can read them all at your ease in the 
volume in all their imposing variety. One turns with especial 
interest to “ abstractions ” to such chapters as Le fragic guotidien, 
with the author’s remarks on Maeterlinck, and the “ Drama of the 
Reign,” of which Mr. Archer is not hopeful. “ Plain living and high 
thinking,” he concludes his essay of June 23, “is not possible to the 
dramatist, however much he may desire it ; for there is practically no 
middle course between a huge success and a disastrous failure. 
Unless such a middle course can be discovered or devised, our 
Victorian drama will come to little enough.” These longer essays, 
We say, no one seriously interested in the play will delay to read. 
Every chapter of his book is filled with suggestions alike for the 
dramatist, the manager, and the actor. But for the journalist the 
true significance of Mr. Archer’s work is on every other page. 
For the critic of ‘‘Echegaray” is also the reviewer of “A Man 
about Town” and “Saucy Sally” ; rubbish is treated with just the 
same care and conscientiousness bestowed on serious work. “He 
fears no man and he favours no man,” Mr. Grundy says of Mr. 
Archer. These are great attributes. But not less for this absence 
in him of fear and favour than for his devotion to his work ought 
Mr. Archer, in Mr. Grundy’s words again, to be “a pillar of 
Strength himself and a cause of strength in others.” 
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THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AGAIN 


“The Anglican Revival.” By J. H. Overton, D.D. Victorian 
Era Series. London: Blackie & Son. 


THIS little book is the latest of the many volumes, written from 
various standpoints, which record the history of the famous Oxford 
Movement. Canon Overton has made judicious use of the 
materials to his hand ; but his work is for all that his own, and is 
marked by the same careful selection and acute critical power 
which we have learned to expect from the biographer of John 
Wesley. In particular, we do not remember to have observed 
elsewhere any attempt so thorough and so suggestive as Dr. 
Overton’s to make the personal equation in regard to the 
Tractarian leaders. The comparison between Newman and 
Pusey on pages 66, 67 strikes us as not only a very interesting 
little study of character, but as indicating probable explanations or 
much which occurred in the later years of the movement. Caron 
Overton rightly makes much of a fact which some previous writers, 
notably Dean Church, had passed over—namely, that Newman 
was never really enthusiastic about the Church of England, never 
attached to her in the sense that Pusey, Keble, and Marriott were. 

Another valuable chapter is that in which Canon Overton dis- 
cusses the relation of Cambridge to the movement initiated in the 
sister University, doing justice at last to the part played by that 
accomplished and versatile man of real genius, John Mason 
Neale. We think that the author might with advantage have 
given a somewhat fuller account of the later stages of the move- 
ment, in which men like Littledale, Lowder, and Butler of 
Wantage played a foremost part. Indeed, we are not sure that 
Littledale has ever received due credit for the share he had in 
popularising the Oxford academic theology. He, more than any 
other man, brought it out of the University and the drawing- 
rooms into the streets, and made it possible for the movement, 
which began among the clergy and a few upper-class laymen, to 
reach the social strata where its chief strength now lies—the 
middle-classes and the poor. And he did this mainly by his 
scholarly and trenchant pen; for he was prevented by ill-health 
from undertaking active parish work. With whatever omissions, 
due, no doubt, to the necessarily limited space at his disposal, 
Canon Overton has given us a readable, accurate, and valuable 
contribution to modern ecclesiastical history. 


TWO STORIES OF CHILD-LIFE 


“The Child Who Will Never Grow Old.” By K. Douglas King. 
London: John Lane. 


Wuy is it seemingly so difficult to write a story of child-life in 
which the child does not die? Few authors can resist the temp- 
tation to throw their children under the wheels of this Juggernaut 
of convention, and Miss Douglas King is not one of these few. 
Her book is a cleverly written specimen of the modern child- 
record. It has humour, and is full of observation of child-life and 
thought ; many of the conversations are excellent, and the sketch- 
ing of character is good ; but the inevitable death comes on at last. 
The child who will never grow old might be the generic name of 
the child of modern story. 

Miss Montgomery is, no doubt, the Herod of modern times. 
In writing “Misunderstood” she signed the death-warrant of 
children to come. For her book was a new departure in art, and 
as such has had the inevitable following. She struck a new note, 
and the old order of things was changed. The happiness, the 
earnestness, the passionate grief of childhood, had not before, on 
their own merits, been recorded. If children appeared in literature, 
it was with an ulterior motive of education or example. They 
moved stiffly through the pages enacting all their little wickednesses. 
They told lies, they stole jam, or they struck matches ; and each 
sin was shown with its own punishment, treading neatly on its 
heels in the same chapter. They appeared as foils to the greater 
wisdom of parents like Mr. Fairchild, who had so great an enjoy- 
ment in giving his experience to his children as he stro!led with 
them through the summer meadows ina top hat; or, like poor 
Rosamond, they serve to show how mothers could best lay traps 
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for their children, and so have their strong belief in original sin 
gratifyingly confirmed. The author of “ Misunderstood” showed 
the picture of a child that was drawn for its own sake and for no 
other reason. It was done with an art proportionately great to 
the subtlety of the subject. It had the advantage of its time. 
The fashion was not then to look upon children as interesting. 
Their sayings were not thought so “ original,” they were found ia 
the way, they made personal remarks and brought mud in on the 
carpets. If they came downstairs, it was to appear brushed and 
polished out of recognition for a short half-hour’s agony to all 
concerned ; then they were summoned by an inexorable figure at 
the door to a more congenial banishment upstairs. 

It was a new idea to look at things from the child’s point of 
view, and from “ Misunderstood” springs the modern school of 
books on children. Its influence is seen in the representations, 
minute in detail, of child thoughts and ways. The modern idea, 
however, sets too much store on the value of a tragic end. When 
in one short volume no less than two children are drowned, one 
has its spine broken, and two are run over by an express train, it 
ceases to be art ; it becomes an assault upon one’s feelings that 
it is impossible not to resent. But there is a great deal to praise 
in this book. The author has a good knowledge of that wonder- 
land of little children’s thoughts, and she knows how closely in them 
the worlds of fact and fancy interlace. 


‘* Papa,” said Tony Baba, ever so softly after a blank silence—‘‘ Papa, 
dear, should you be glad if you was to look out of the window one morn- 
ing and see a lovely ellyfunt and giraffe and a hip’potamus? No, Johnny 
is to have the hip’potamus—we drew lots ; but I’m to have the bears and 
the snakes all a-coming in at your gate one by one in gorgeous splendour.” 
Tony Baba’s voice rose in recitative, his cheeks were flushed, his eyes 
sparkled ; he already saw in mental vision the glorious procession stream- 
ing up my humble drive. ‘*‘ Johnnie does not think his papa would have 
a giraffe on his premises. He is that particular about his trees. ‘I 
can keep the other old animals from eating the leaves and flowers by a 
muzzle. I ain’t afraid o’ none o’ them!’ That’s what Johnny says. 
You should hear him. He’s the bravest boy!! ‘But the giraffe has got 
such a long neck I can’t reach up.’ That’s what Johnnie said. ‘ Now, 
you had better have the giraffe, Tony Baba,’ he said, ‘’cos, perhaps, 
your papa is not so particular about his trees.’ . . . The ellyfunt, Johnnie 
and I thought, could stay on our own summery little lawn outside your 
study window, you know. What do you think, papa?” 


We can only repeat our regret that, since the author shows so 
strong an appreciation of child-life, her work should be spoilt by a 
sentimental note of forced tragedy. 


“ Concerning Teddy.” By Mrs. Murray Hickson. London: James 
Bowden. 


This note of forced tragedy is absent from “Concerning Teddy” ; 
and in times when every novel one opens seems more dismal than 
the last, it is a real pleasure to come across a book of which the 
subject-matter is both cheerful and agreeable ; a book which, by a 
sort of magical directness, carries us back for a while into that 
pretty world of childhood whose gates close upon most of us all 
too soon. Teddy and his companions are children, real as they 
are interesting. They do not bore us by laboured intricacies of 
naughtiness, nor satiate us by any excess of angelhood. Kindly, 
honourable, well-bred English children—above all children—they 
take their pretty way through the course of an average summer 
holiday, in which there is no event of greater importanee than the 
engagement of a certain fascinating Cousin Winnie, with whom 
the two elder boys go to stay. But Cousin Winnie and her affairs 
are a mere background to the children : four children, who, in this 
delightful book, are not so much described as bidden to live and 
reveal themselves. 

The party consists of two schoolboys, Audrey and Teddy; 
Caroline, a small cousin ; and Michael, a little boy not yet pro- 
moted to the dignity of knickerbockers. Throughout, nobody’s 
age is specially stated, except that of the beneficent Cousin Winnie, 
which is unkind. The children have no mother, and the authorities 
seem as kind, and misunderstanding, as authorities under such 
circumstances usually are. The very simplicity and seeming 
commonplaceness of the background is just where Mrs. Hickson 
shows her real artistry, her knowledge of the subject with which 
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she deals. Perhaps the cleverest bit of psychology in the book is 
the chapter called the “ Cistern Room,” which deals with the night 
terrors of the small Caroline. Who among us cannot recollect 
some such feelings as these ?— 


Caroline’s tongue, which clacked incessantly about those things of no 
particular moment to her, became, when a subject proved of vital import- 
ance, obstinately dumb and useless. Away from home this trouble beset 
her more closely, but, had she possessed the power to explain, it is doubtful 
whether utmost torture would have wrung from her one word about the 
cistern room. After all, we can only, each of us, die once, and surely a 
single death is preferable to the disdain and intolerance of those whose 
good opinion we deem vital to us. . . . The stillness, as it deepened, 
pressed upon her with awful oppression ; the darkness, unrelieved by any 
clear shining beneath the door, became abysmal, stifling, horrific! Her 
terror was only equalled by the impatience with which she noted those 
familiar sounds of the night—murmur of city and drip-drop of water—as 
they interfered with that passionate listening in which her hours were 
spent. 


The scene in which Michael makes oblation and satisfaction 
for a balloon destroyed, and a lie told about the destruction thereof, 
is one of the most dramatic and least convincing. Michael him- 
self, however, is a chubby personality full of a shy friendliness 
which is irresistible. 

The style of the narrative is natural and direct, with no straining 
after the aphoristic. Every page abounds with little touches that 
betray keen observation, as when Teddy, becoming confidential 
with a new acquaintance, 


got down from his chair and came to stand beside her, leaning against her 
knee while he talked ; it was a way of his when fully at his ease and 
conscious of being at once welcome and understood. 


A trick all children have ; but which of us has thought to notice 
it so pertinently and prettily? Since Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
“ Golden Age” there has been no more understanding book about 
children than this of Mrs. Murray Hickson. Child lovers will 
rejoice in it, and it may teach those who love them not, to mend 
their ways. 


FICTION. 


“The Scourge-Stick.”. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. London : Wm. 
Heinemann. 


STILL the Neurotic Female! Truly, there is no limit to the 
conscientiousness of the lady novelist cr the long-suffering of 
Mudie’s “Select Library”! One fancied she had passed with the 
snows of yester-year, and, lo ! here she comes up again, fresh and 
sobbing, in the pages of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s “ Scourge-Stick.” 
What a pity that so much genuine ability should be wasted upon 
so tedious, so stale and unprofitable a subject! For it would be 
unjust to deny Mrs. Praed the credit of all the painstaking 
observation and laborious, though tiresome, analysis which have 
gone to the making of this desolate and repellent picture. The 
thing is done with infinite care, spun out to the last limit of 
forbearance. Esther Vrintz, or Vassall, or Zamiel, as she alternately 
becomes, is a study in failure, and failures are intrinsically 
unattractive. Having achieved a fiasco as an actress, she marries 
the battered vowé of convention, and spends the morrow of her 
marriage-day sobbing blear-eyed before a crucifix. Faugh! “an 
ounce of civet, good apothecary!” Adding marriage to her 
catalogue of failures, she turns to “literature,” writes a sexual novel, 
and is thrown into the company of a supernatural publisher's 
reader, who apparently spends all his time in writing her hortative 
and encouraging letters. This genius isher husband’s heir, zucogutta, 
and he soon succeeds in filling her husband’s place. The result is 


‘an inconvenient child, which the husband proceeds to use as 4 


method of torturing his errant wife. Having subjected her to 
most possible indignities, he dies, leaving a vengeful will, which 
puts the coping-stone upon her disgrace. Last of all the child dies 
also, and Esther is left to the consolation of further excursions 
into “sexual fiction.” There is not one single character in the 
book for whom any attempt is made to secure the reader’s sympathy, 
except, perhaps, a rather shadowy doctor, who makes ineffectual 
efforts to help Esther out of her slough of neurosis and despond. 
The story is told—without much artistic effect—by different persons 
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in different portions, and the chapters narrated by Esther are 
plentifully strewn with lines of dots, and decorated with ingenious 
aposiopesis. In short, all the old tricks of the neurotic novel are 
restored to us, and those who like this sort of thing will find it 
exactly to their tastes. For ourselves, we are sincerely sorry that 
Mrs. Campbell Praed has not sought a better medium to display 
her talent. She has intensity of feeling, the se@va indignatio that 
helps to the making of tragedy, and a real gift for dramatic 
narrative, even though it is sometimes sorely dissipated by diffuse- 
ness. She might write a stimulating story. “ The Scourge-Stick,” 
however, is uniformly depressing, overwrought, laborious, and 
eventually wearisome. 


“ A Voyage of Consolation.” By Sara Jeannette Duncan. London: 
Methuen & Co. 


The author of “An American Girl in London” continues, 
with admirable vivacity, to sustain her reputation for light, sparkling 
narrative of travel and adventure. “A Voyage of Consolation” is 
eminently amusing, easy-going, and entertaining. As usual, it 
treats of European “globe-trotting.” An American girl and her 
lover quarrel on what Mr. Arthur Roberts would call “a question 
of accent,” the engagement is broken off, and the young lady is 
whisked away by her parents to find consolation in travel. The 
rest of the book is taken up with a merry account of the escapades 
and misadventures of the European tour, enlivened with gay 
flirtations, and leavened by the stodgy puritanism of a worthy 
British matron, a character sketched with all Miss Duncan’s good 
humour and incisiveness. Eventually, of course, the sundered 
lovers meet and are reconciled, and all ends merrily as a farce by that 
inveterate optimist, the late H. J. Byron. The book is without 
pretension ; it seeks simply to amuse, and it fulfils its object to 
perfection. It will serve to augment the number of its author’s 
riends on either side of the Atlantic. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


ALL good Ibsenites will be celebrating the Master’s seventieth 
birthday to-morrow, telling us what a force he has been, em- 
phasising the fact that it is much easier to “realise” ourselves now 
that Ibsen’s gospel is abroad, and anathematising Mr. Hall Caine, 
story-teller, of Rome and Graeba Castle, for the blasphemy (Pick- 
wickian sense) that Henrik is a mad poet who imagined himself 
aman of the world. Now that Mr. Clement Scott is back, it is just 
as well, perhaps, that the Daz/y Telegraph is not published on 
Sunday. 


“L. O.” writes from California :—‘‘ Stevenson has a stronger 
position here amongst teachers, &c., than he has in Britain. On 
this side of the water the Edinburgh edition is unobtainable at any 
price, and it is pleasant to think that it has in general been bought 
by really poor men—men who really stinted themselves to obtain 
it.” This edition was selling in San Francisco in 1895 at £4 fer 
volume for each of the first twenty. It now numbers twenty-seven 
volumes in all, and the value of the fifty sets subscribed for in the 
States must now, therefore, be very considerable. 


A long and crowded literary career has brought Mr. James 
Payn a host of friends, all of whom will learn with deep regret 
that the state of heaith of the genial novelist and journalist is a 
cause of the deepest anxiety at this moment to those about him. 


Walt Whitman’s English admirers—and they are numerous— 
will be glad to hear that his posthumous book is just about to be 
published here. Those who are familiar with the life of the 
American poet may remember that he heroically gave himself to 
nursing work in the military hospitals of Washington during the 
Civil War. He had gone to the front to nurse his brother, who 
had been wounded in battle, and that led him to the larger subse- 
quent task. He wrote letters then to his people, a few also to 
newspapers, describing work and life and death in the military 
hospitals. These messages of terse, vivid, tender prose have never 
been reprinted until now. 
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Advance copies of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new novel, “ The 
Rev. Annabel Lee,” have been read, we are told, by several eminent 
divines of all shades of religious opinion, who are unanimous in 
considering it “a very powerful indictment against modern ma- 
terialism.” Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson are the publishers. 


It is said that Johansen, Nansen’s comrade of the sledge jour- 
ney, has received {£600 for the English rights of his forthcoming 
Arctic volume. That is not by any means a bad price, although 
he may get rather more for the German translation of the book. 
Then, there will no doubt be a French edition, and, of course, in 
the original Norwegian, Johansen’s account of his adventures is 
sure to sell very widely. Altogether his book will bring him in a 
considerable sum. Nansen, as we know, has made a fortune out 
of ‘“ Farthest North,” but that was a travel book of a decade. 


Mr. John Murray is a publisher witu something to say. His 
occasional speeches strike home. His stories the other evening at 
the dinner of the “‘Correctors of the Press” had a piquant flavour, 
though not so piquant as the famous speech a couple of years back, 
in which he advised our authors, great and small, to suspend their 
colossal operations for a few years, to let their intellects lie fallow, 
as it were. Their unwisdom in not taking his advice is manifest— 
to critics. 


Sir Walter Besant 1s not Plato, nor is he so ambitious as Plato : 
but if he were planning an ideal State he would be more exclusive 
in some respects, though more tolerant in others, than the great 
Greek. He would have no patience whatever with any author who 
even murmured under his breath an unkind word of another. He 
is wroth with the editor of “‘ The Literary Year-Book ” for expressing 
a pessimistic opinion of the year’s literature. Sir Walter’s nominal 
plea is that criticism is uncalled for in such a volume, but it is 
easily seen that he imagines we live in the best of all literary 
worlds, watched over by the best of all Authors’ Societies. The 
curious thing is that Sir Walter starts to say kindly things, and 
says them—crossly. We can never say, modifying the Greek 
epigram, “ And thou, Sir Walter, hast plucked the sweet flower of 
persuasion.” 


For some time after Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s sale of the Suz 
scarcely a week elapsed without a rumour of some new paper, 
evening or otherwise, which he was to edit. One rumour is really 
coming true ; for he is to manage the literary side of the social 
weekly which is soon to be launched from the Pearson house. 
When Mr. O’Connor was in Tudor Street his ambition was to 
possess as many papers as his friends over the way, the Messrs. 
Harmsworth. One of his ideals was what he used to call “a 
penny 7ruth.” Perhaps the new organ will go some way towards 
the realisation of that scheme. 


Few, if any, journalists of the day have higher ideals and a 
more conscientious method than Mr. A. E. Fletcher. It is there- 
fore pleasant to know that he is to retain the editorship of the Vew 
Age now that it has passed into new, and very wealthy, Radical 
hands. Mr. Fletcher’s paper has had the distinction of being the 
medium to English readers of a number of Tolstoy’s latter-day 
pronouncements and teachings. 


The daily and weekly writings of Mr. W. P. Ryan are well 
known to all readers of literary paragraphs, and among “ purely 
personal” writers none is so amusing. His volume of essays on 
“Literary London” (Leonard Smithers. 3s. 6¢.) more than fulfils 
the promise of his more ephemeral work. Some dozen and a half 
sketches of the “lights and comedies” of literary London make up 
the volume, the three best being “ Yellow Memories,” “Authors I 
cannot take Seriously,” and “The New Doom of Narcissus.” The 
first-mentioned in particular pleases, and is reminiscent of the 
“ Max” whom it describes. But Mr. Ryan’s book deserves to be 
read in its entirety. 


There is universal complaint among the booksellers as to the 
dulness of trade. ‘ We've hardly done anything since Christ- 
mas,” said one well-known London bookseller. “1 don’t remember 
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any period which has been quite so bad,” said another. If that is 
the verdict of the booksellers, it will be understood that it finds an 
echo in the views of the publishers. An outsider can easily see 
that the endless political scares which we have been going through 
must needs affect the buying and reading of books. At times of 
excitement literature is apt to be neglected for a double dose of 
newspapers. If books have been flat, the scares would be the 
main Cause. 


By this time the average man has given up the “discount 
question ”—that is, in reference to books—as one of the insoluble 
problems. Last autumn the booksellers, the publishers, and the 
authors all sat upon it, with the result that the authors toppled 
over the proposal which the publishers had suggested on the in- 
itiative of the booksellers. “All finished!” was the exclamation; 
“this ends the matter.” Not so, however, for the booksellers mean 
to bring it to the front again at the first favourable opportunity. 
They have had a breathing space, they say there can be no pros- 
perity in the trade until the “threepence in the shilling” tyrant 
is off his throne, and they mean to have another shot at him. 


A new and important fine-art work, illustrating the Temple, 
London, with twelve original etchings by Percy Thomas, R.P.E., 
with descriptive letterpress by Canon Ainger, Master of the Temple, 
is to be published in six parts by Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Bristol. 
The first part will be issued in April ; the work will be completed 
during the present year. There will be only 200 copies issued ; 
the price will be six guineas. 


South Africa is in all our minds this week, and Messrs. 
Donald Currie & Co. have done well to bring out a new edition 
of their roiler map of South Africa, which is the best and clearest 
that has yet been seen. The colours in which it is printed are 
unusually distinct, and the goldfields can be seen at a glance. The 
map is indispensable; and the illustrated “ Handbook of the 
South African Gold Fields,” which accompanies it, is interesting 
and instructive. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


THERE is very little in Mr. Foster’s fusillade of trivial quibbles 
for me to answer. ‘Mr. Wells’s ignorance of the whole matter ” 
is the stupid insult of the crude controversialist, and the irrelevant 
cackle about who is “to blame” for the proposed dual examination 
job condemns itself. The question is: is the job to be perpetrated ? 
Are we to have an honest uniform examination system or are we 
not? Save from the historical standpoint, nothing else in this 
business matters a rap. 

Mr. Foster is probably satisfied with his proof that the influence 
of the “ constituent colleges” will be represented by four members 
ona Senate of sixty-five. But I will be hanged if I sit down in 
cold blood to dispose of stuff of that sort. H. G. WELLS. 

Rome. 


Noting the utter inability of men like Dr. Foster to appreciate 
the independent work of the University, and his desire to turn 
external into internal students (how about those outside the 
radius?), is it unreasonable to demand further securities for 
ensuring the maintenance of the external influence ? 

Then Dr. Foster the other day publicly stated that a reason 
for the London teachers’ inability to teach wisely and successfully 
was the fact that “the syllabuses are antiquated, the latest revi- 
sion dating back some twelve or sixteen years.” Although he was 
rebuked for bringing forward arguments it was thought were 
finally silenced, as he knew very well that the curricula had been 
revised throughout, yet in THE OUTLOOK he again ignored the 
facts. Is this candid controversy? His special pleading as to the 
revision being—as we all know—much of a compromise, as is 
inevitable, is beneath notice. He repeats with mechanical itera- 
tion the disingenuous statement that the dual examination is due 
to the defence, and says not a word as to the irresistible evidence 
I quoted from the Report showing that under a uniform system in 
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what he calls “the right hands”—e.¢. as at Dublin—the external 
work withers. I do not want a war of words: all I want is that 
the actual facts may be known. 

Seeing how the “Defenders” have carried so many of their 
points, surely it is time for the “ Reformers” to lay aside the very 
superior tone some of them still assume, and frankly co-operate 
in making genuine provision for do// functions of the University 
that is to be. 

Teddington. HENRY HANFORD, 


MR. RHODES IN CAPE POLITICS 


Although the article on “ Mr. Rhodes in Cape Politics” which 
appeared in THE OUTLOOK of March 5 is by far the best account 
of these affairs which has recently appeared in England, your 
correspondent hardly realises the importance of fiscal questions in 
South Africa. 

Cape Colony is a country of cross divisions in political matters. 
You have the rivalries between English and Dutch, between the 
Eastern Province (mainly English) and the Western, between the 
Bond and the League, and between the towns and the country. 

It is this last rivalry which confuses the questions at issue. The 
towns are beginning to move in the direction of Free-trade, because 
Cape Colony cannot feed itself. “If,’ say the Free-traders, “the 
farmers cannot, after all these years of Protection, produce enough 
corn and enough meat for our needs, their case is hopeless. If 
we must import foreign food, why should we keep up the duties?” 

Now all the Free-traders are Progressives (and most of them 
English), but all the Progressives are not Free-traders, because 
the English farmers of the Eastern Province, who form the heart 
of the South African League, are, for the most part, Protectionists. 

Thus this question of the Customs, which to the voters of Cape 
Town and Port Elizabeth is the most vital of all questions, acts as 
a disintegrating force on the Progressives, whereas the Bond men 
are solid against Free-trade. 

Mr. Rhodes, of course, is at last coming into his natural place 
as the leader of the Progressives. Now that Rhodesia has been 
founded he can afford to become Progressive. 

Exeter. M.'C. $. 


THE MODESTY OF THE SCOTS 


In his article in your last issue Mr. Smellie tells us that the 
Duke of Wellington was a Scotchman “in disguise,” and that 
Lord Wolseley is the same. ‘This is certainly news to Irishmen, 
who hitherto have had the audacity to claim these heroes as 
their own. But why “in disguise”? Surely the Duke of Wel- 
lington or Lord Wolseley was not ashamed to openly profess 
himself a Scotchman—or, was it part of his Scotch modesty to 
falsely pretend he belonged to more distinguished Ireland? I pre- 
sume it was Scotch modesty that prevented Mr. Smellie claiming 
Lord Roberts also, and Lord Charles Beresford ; and when he 
was about it he might have included amongst Scotch men of 
letters Goldsmith, and Burke, and Dean Swift. His modesty is 
further exemplified by his assertion that every British battle of 
recent years has been won by Scots, and that in alate engagement 
a Scottish corps “was the only one that did anything.” He refers, 
no doubt, to the engagement in our Indian frontier war, in which 
a Highland regiment distinguished itself; but it is characteristic of 
his modesty to leave out the fact that three-fourths of the petti- 
coated heroes were born and bred among the hills of Connemara, 
and that, instead of the rallying cry of “Scots wha hae!” the 
Afridi hills rang to the echo of “ Ould Ireland for ever!” It is an 
admitted fact that the piper, who won undying glory by piping vigor- 
ously even when his legs were shot away, was a thorough Paddy. 

Mr. Smellie has certainly convinced us that the Scotch “are 
by far the most modest nation on the earth,” but he has also 
convinced us that they possess another virtue—with which, indeed, 
they are more generally credited. He says—‘‘ We have so many 
illustrious writers that if we once began to ape the English fashion 
(of giving banquets on their anniversaries) we should be dining 
out the whole year round, which is fearfully expensive, and not 
conducive to success in business,” (The italics are mine.) 

Dublin. T. Foy FRAZER. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


Ovt of dull-looking carbon and iron science has crystallised a 
tiny diamond! Small though the stones thus obtained have so 
far been—measuring scarcely one millimetre 
across—in the future we may look forward to 
further progress in this interesting and import- 
ant matter. A study of natural diamonds has brought to light 
the fact that tiny cavities, filled with liquid, are situated within 
many of these precious stones. It occasionally happens too that, 
when diamonds such as these are held in the hand, the slight 
warmth will cause them to suddenly burst and fly to pieces. Many 
valuable stones have been destroyed or spoiled in this manner. 
The curious triangular markings upon the face of many diamonds 
indicate that the crystal has been formed under conditions of 
extreme heat, and an examination with the polariscope shows that 
the stone is in a state of considerable and unequal tension. This 
is how M. Moisson makes an artificial diamond :—A small quantity 
of pure iron is melted in the fierce heat of an electric arc taking 
place between two rods of carbon, and producing a temperature 
there of about 4,000° C.! The iron melts, and soon becomes 
saturated with carbon, when a condition of enormous internal 
stress is produced by rapid cooling. The whole molten mass is 
plunged into cold water, which causes the outer layer of the metal 
to solidify at once, and in this way hold the inner and still molten 
portion ina powerful grip. Iron passing from the liquid to the 
solid state occupies a greater volume, so that the pressure exerted 
by the internal solidifying metal is intense—so great, in fact, that 
the dissolved carbon separates out in a transparent crystalline 
form—diamond. 





Artificial 
Diamonds 


It seems but yesterday that, when Professor Dewar was 
making his first experiments with liquid air at the Royal Institu- 
tion, people were asking, “ What use is it all ?” 
What practical purpose can possibly be served 
by such complicated and ultra-scientific in- 
vestigations ? This week, however, at the Society of Arts Dr. 
Linde has been showing an apparatus suitable for producing large 
quantities of liquid air for which there is now growing a demand 
in connection with the more efficient preparation of chlorine and 
some other commercial products. It is also remarkable to notice 
Dr. Linde’s discovery that liquid air in contact with powdered 
charcoal will, under proper conditions, detonate and behave as an 
explosive. 


Explosive 
Liquid Air 


The possibility of photographing objects under water has just 
been demonstrated in Brazil, and the method adopted appears 
likely to be useful in connection with diving 
operations. The inventor employs a power- 
ful electric glow lamp with which to pierce the 
under-water gloom, and has designed a special air-tight camera for 
use beneath the waves. 


Photographing 
under Water 


The effect of electricity upon micro-organisms is remarkable. 
If a current of electricity pass across a bath in which a number of 
Paramecium aurelia (easily found in any stag- 
nant pool) are swimming, the microscope will 
detect the little organisms rushing towards the 
negative electrode. Other species prefer the positive electrode 
under like conditions. The result is particularly striking in the 
case of tadpoles. A mass of these will immediately form up into 
regular rows and point their heads towards the negative pole as 
long as a current of electricity flows through the vessel of water 
in which the tadpoles are swimming. 


Electricity and 
Animalcule 


From Germany comes a new antiseptic called “ protargol.” 
It is a compound of silver and protein, for 
which the property is claimed that a one per 
cent. solution of it will destroy the bacteria of 
anthrax and enteric fever. 


A new 
Antiseptic 


The fourth International Congress of Zoology is to be held at 
Cambridge, under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, and will 
begin on August 23 of the present year. 
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IN PASSING 


ST. PETERSBURG has taken the place of Pekin as the scene of 
the Russo-Chinese diplomatic manceuvres. Do British interests 
stand to gain or lose by this transfer? Time will show, but it is 
worth noting that the last words of the young Tsar to some English 
friends when he was in this country in 1896 were: “ The hope of 
my life is that we may keep good friends with England.” 


There was much excitement in Dublin Castle when’ it was 
found the other day that Mr. William O’Brien, lately busy on an 
Irish historical novel in his Connaught home, had ordered two 
thousand pikes of Irish manufacture! The Irish pike, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is the long-handled weapon which played so 
fierce a part in the uprising of ’98. For many a year Mr. O’Brien 
has not been known to favour “ physical force” doctrines, but his 
new novel concerns the militant Grace O’Malley of Elizabeth’s 
day, and who could tell that dwelling much with her achievements 
might not have roused him to battle fever? It was ominous news. 
However, after anxious investigations, it turned out that the dreaded 
pikes were made only of white metal, and are so devised that they 
can be used simply as safety pins for holding up ladies’ dresses, 
for keeping cravats in the way they should stay, or for emblems in 
the unrevolutionary pedestrian’s coat. The crisis is happily passed, 
and we need have no visions of martial peasants singing : 


And the Pikes shall be together 
' 


By the rising of the moon ! 

Musical Canada is, if we may believe the Canadian journalist, 

up in arms against the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music because, in setting examinations for Canadian 
musical students, they never condescend to ask for Colonial sug- 
gestions. Says a prominent Canadian musician in dire wrath :— 


In musical matters we feel that we might be ina position to give a 
little wholesome advice to our Old Country co-labourers. It is rather 
laughable to imagine Canadians adapting themselves, for instance, to the 
antiquated notions on piano-playing which prevail in England. As soon 
would we take our models in organ-playing from Germany. 


“ Our fleet arrived at Cartagena short of five battleships,” writes 
an officer with the Channel Squadron, and any casual reader 
might suppose that these unfortunate ships had been torpedoed, 
captured by an enemy, or, at the very least, had sustained serious 
injury to their machinery. The very simple explanation is that 
there is an epidemic of mumps on H.M.S. Prince George, Mars, 
Repulse, Resolution, and Cesar. Ever since the Squadron left 
England this disease of our schooldays has been present among 
the ships’ companies, and as it is contagious, all ships with cases 
have been immediately put in quarantine at Gibraltar, with the 
result that Vice-Admiral Sir H. F. Stephenson has been cruising 
with a much-reduced Squadron. And all because of mumps ! 


“The Protection of Commerce during War” was the subject 
set by the Council of the Royal United Service Institution for 
their annual prize essay for last year, and the results of the com- 
petition have been announced. It has, however, passed almost 
without notice that while the Gold Medal of the Institution, the 
first Trench Gascoigne prize of thirty guineas, and the special 
prize offered by the Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Southampton, 
Barrow-in-Furness, and Paris (British) Chambers of Commerce 
have gone to Commander George A. Balland, the second Trench 
Gascoigne prize, also of thirty guineas, has been awarded to 
Captain C. F. Winter, of the Governor-General’s Foot Guards, 
Ottawa. Is not the award significant ? 


Stump speakers during the recent Ontario election contest found 
their own local application for this little story. A negro in a 
Southern court of law was being examined as to the character of a 
certain person. “Is he not, to your knowledge, a thief?” “I 
dunno about his being a thief, exactly,” answered the witness cau- 
tiously ; “but if I were a chicken I should roost high when he was 
around.” 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


** She hath been at London to call a stria a straw and a waw 
@ waill,”—Cheshire proverb. 

Belfast 
ULSTER to the front again! It appears that among the early 
pioneers—if not the first pioneers—of the Yukon goldfields were 
two county Antrim men, named Arthur Harper and Frederick W. 
Hart, who, in 1872, went on a prospecting trip into the Mackenzie 
and Yukon districts ; and much of the early mining done in the 
country was due to the reports of Harper, who induced many of 
his old mining acquaintances in British Columbia to try their luck 
onthe Yukon. The residence and trading-house which Harper 
established at the mouth of the Forty Mile River, in 1887, were the 

nucleus of the famed Forty Mile City. 

Bradford 
It has been decided to invite the British Association to Bradford 
in 1900, It is necessary to raise a guarantee of about £2,000, and 
towards this Sir Henry Mitchell has promised £100. The British 
Association has met eight times altogether in Yorkshire. The 
first meeting was at York in 1831. They have met three times at 

York, twice at Leeds, and once at Bradford, Hull, and Sheffield. 


Cardiff 

Merthyr Tydfil has suffered grievous disappoir.tment. It 
petitioned last year for a charter of incorporation for the whole 
parish, consisting of several townships and a population of 68,000. 
But the opposition of the great coal and iron companies, and of 
the inhabitants of the lower part of the parish, has baulked it of 
its desire. Poor Merthyr! It seems destined to remain—what its 
old inhabitants still call it—the “village.” Yet earlier in the 
century it was more prominent than Cardiff, publishing the weekly 
newspaper that not only represented itself, but Cardiff as well. 
And now 





Dublin 
Dublin people cannot complain that their interests are not being 
well looked after just now. The main drainage scheme is more 
than half completed, and when finished will confer a great and 
lasting boon on the city. Another important work is the bringing 
of the electric trams to the centre of the city. On the Clontarf 
line the poles are already erected the entire way to Nelson’s Pillar. 
The overhead trolly-wires are almost completed, so that, in a 
fortnight at most, we can glide along in the luxurious cars from 
the “centre to the sea.” The other lines are following the good 
example ; and when we have a clean Liffey, and electric trams 
everywhere, it will be hard to beat us. 
Dundee 
It would seem that the Greenland whale-fishing—one of the 
most romantic and interesting of industries—will soon be a thing 
of the past so far as the East Coast of Scotland is concerned. 
This year one of the small Dundee fleet of whalers has been sold 
to Newfoundland sealers, and so far only one vessel has left this 
port for the whaling ground. One or two of the remaining vessels 
may yet be fitted out, but it is unlikely that all will be sent. Last 
year, of the six ships, only three had catches which paid the 
expenses. Opinions vary as to the cause of the scarcity of 
“right” whales. Some skippers say the whales are becoming 
extinct ; others, that they have changed their feeding-ground and 
gone farther north, and others (but a small number) that the wily 
cetacean has learned to beware of the whaler and its churning 
propellor. The profits on a good catch were at one time very large, 
but the use of substitutes for whalebone and whale-oil has caused 
a fall in the value of these commodities. 
Exeter 
Who cares for scenery when a railway project is on foot? Few 
Devonians apparently, for the country is being ruthlessly cut up 
by railway lines. The scheme for a branch from the London and 
South-Western Company’s main line to Sidmouth, where the 
Queen, with the Duke and Duchess of Kent, once lived, was carried 
out last year, and now the line from Barnstaple to Lynton has 
been passed by the Board of Trade. This is one of the enterprises 
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of Sir George Newnes, who has a house near Lynton. He clearly 
does not realise that the charm of Lynton and Lynmouth has been 
their seclusion and the quite adventurous coach ride from Barn- 
staple. Now visitors from London and the Midlands will be 
carried by train from their own doors to the steps of their hotel, 
at either of these quaint twin villages. 
Fiverness 

A glimmer of civic enterprise is at last visible in the Highland 
capital. Hitherto we have been a town of cabs, and no attempts 
have been made to provide the citizens with a popular service of 
street conveyances. Now we threaten to become a city of motor 
cars. It is proposed to introduce a service of motor cars connecting 
the north, east, and southern districts with the centre of the town. 
Inverness is eminently suited to a satisfactory trial of motors ; the 
traffic is not over-congested, the gradients are sufficiently steep to 
thoroughly test the machines, and the proposed experiment will 
doubtless be watched with considerable interest by other com- 
munities on the look-out for “ within city” travelling facilities, 


Liverpool 

Shipowners here are divided as to the merits of the proposed 
scale payments for light dues in the Mercantile Marine Fund Bill, 
and especially on the point of payments for foreign-bound vessels. 
These will amount to 1s. 44d. a ton per annum ; but it is said that, 
as some vessels use lights more than others, they ought to pay pro- 
portionately, and therefore the limit in the Bill of not paying more 
than on six voyages in the case of the North Atlantic vessels is 
unfair to the Pacific and Eastern vessels. The North Atlantic 
tonnage outside the port of Liverpool amounts to less than 170,000 
nett register tons, and, whether that tonnage pays upon six or twelve 
voyages, involves only a sum of £11,600 per annum. If we take 
the Liverpool North Atlantic tonnage as 250,000 tons, £17,700 1s 
at issue in the doubling of the contributions of the short-voyage 
steamers. Thus, out of a total contribution of £450,000, only 
£30,000 in all is involved, or a saving to individual shipowners in 
other trades of, at most, 7} per cent. on proposed contributions. 


Plymoutb 

In naval towns the Corporations are continually reminded of 
the difficulty of serving two masters. Only the other day objection 
was taken to the high speed at which torpedo-boat destroyers 
travel in Devonport Harbour, and in reply the Commander-in-Chief 
bluntly pointed out that “it should not be lost sight of that 
Devonport is a naval port, where the interests of Her Maijesty’s 
service cannot be subordinated to those of the private shipping 
trade.” Now the Admiralty have put their spoke in the wheel of 
progress of the Plymouth Corporation. The Parliamentary Bill 
for developing the Cattewater Harbour will also affect the Sound 
as a naval and commercial waterway, so the Admiralty have 
secured the postponement of the second reading of the Bill on two 
occasions, and now it has been again put off to the 25th inst., im 
order that the scheme may be examined thoroughly with a view to 
the insertion of such conditions in the Bill as will safeguard the 
interests of the Navy in so far as they are not those of the traders 
of Plymouth. In all such ports as Plymouth the Admiralty hold 
the trump card when a game of harbour development is in progress. 


Swansea 

The extension of the Swansea docks, of which the memorial 
stone has just been laid by the Marchioness of Worcester, pro- 
mises great commercial advantages to the town—as, indeed, we 
have a right to expect in return for the outlay of £70,000. One 
dock has been made half as large again as it was before in the 
matter of wharfage. Not only the town, but the Great Western 
and Rhondda and Swansea Railways also will benefit by the exten- 
sion, for the two companies will have the whole of the north quay 
frontage of the new work. 

But while Swansea can congratulate herself on her increased 
shipping accommodation, her ratepayers are confronted with a 
gloomy prospect. The harbour trust compensation (in return for 
the removal of bridge tolls) is weighing heavily upon the Corpora- 
tion, and consequently the ratepayers must prepare to meet ae 
increase in the rates. 
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“ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0, 





CONSTABLE’S POPULAR EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF GEOX':E MEREDITH. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each.* 

With Frontispieces by Bernard Partridge, William Hyde, and others. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
RHODA FLEMING 
SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

HARRY RICHMOND. [Just published. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. [Shor thy. 


Others at short intervals, 


SELECTED POEMS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
‘* These selected poems are a literary treasure.""—Sec/s man. 


By Grorce MEREDITH. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND EMPIRE. 
POEMS by E. NESBIT. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


** It is poetry, it is true poetry, it is poetry which must live.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





Equal to Brands sold £1 per doz. deder, 3 


OLD-LANDED VINTAGE 
CHAMPAGNES 


54s. and 72s. Carriage Paid. Samples fro rata. These specially 


selected fine Wines are strongly recommended, and have a large 





and increasing sale in first-rate quarters. 


38 PARLIAMENT STREET 
BELLAMY, SMITH & CO., tonvon. sw. 


Established 1760, 


USEFUL PRESENTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE POST FREE. 








NOVELTIES IN SILVER GOODS, 


THE LEADING HOUSE FOR 


HIGH-CLASS STATIONERY. 
SPECIAL UNIQUE DESIGNS IN MONOGRAMS. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES A SPECIALITY. 


J. MACMICHAEL, 


42 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, wW. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


we ee 








FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OQFFERED AT; 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
ef FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Rd., S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., London; 


; And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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BECHSTEIN 
PIANOS. 


These magnificent Pianos for Hire on the Three Years’ 
System, at advantageous prices and terms. 


LISTS AND PARTICULARS FREE OF 


Chas. Stiles & Co. 


40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 








PIANOS 
EXCHANGED. 


BORD’S 
PIANOS. 


25 per cent. Discount for Cash, or 14s. 6d. per month 
(Second-hand, 10s. 6d. per month) on the 
Three Years’ Hire System. 


Lists free of C. STILES & Co. 


40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


THERE has been much talk of an Anglo-American “ alliance ” this week, 
notably on Tuesday night at a banquet given by the 
British to the United States Honourable Artillery 
Company, at which the United States Consul-General 
was present. Friendly demonstrations are also reported from the States. 

With regard to an Anglo-German Treaty of Commerce, it was semi- 
officially announced on Monday in Berlin that the Imperial Diet will be 
called upon before the close of the Session to devise a provisional modus 
vivendi as to the commercial relations of the two countries. Lord 
Strathcona, the Canadian High Commissioner, has, by the way, been 
called to Berlin. 

On Sunday the British Brigade in the Soudan started for a new camp 
south of Berber, and on Tuesday the Sirdar and Staff left for Kunar, five 
miles north of the Atbara River, where the troops were concentrated on 
Wednesday. A battle is expected shortly. 

Advance Australasia! The 1897 trade returns for the five Colonies, 
excluding Queensland and Western Australia, show an increase of 

2,248,000 in imports, and of £2,601,000 in exports, 

The final meeting of the Australasian Federal Convention was held on 
Thursday. The most important recent resolution of the Convention has 
been to the effect that the Federal tariff should give preference to the 
produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom. 

The arrangement between the Australasian Premiers with regard to 
British New Guinea is that, with the sanction of the Imperial authorities 
(as to which no difficulty is anticipated), the Colonies will provide for the 
administration of the territory for three or four years, after which it is 
believed the country will be self-supporting. 

The Dominion louse of Commons passed the Yukon Railway Bill on 
Wednesday. 

Canada and her old Motherland are again drawing together. An Ottawa 
telegram reports that the French Consul-General in Canada has offered, 
for the French Government, $80,000 for a direct steamship line between 
France and Canada if the Dominion will vote the same amount. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is, of course, himseif an ardent French-Canadian. 

President Kruger has announced that the Transvaal’s reply to the 
British Government’s despatch will ‘* show that the Transvaal Republic 
is a Government.” Ex-Chief Justice Kotze created a great sensation on 
Saturday last when he declared to the Transvaal Law Society that as early 
as September 1895 President Kruger threatened to dismiss him if he failed 
to respect the Volksraad’s resolutions. The President’s answer to this is 
that ‘* the Devil himself never told such a lie.” 

It was announced on Monday that Lord Salisbury, being in a febrile 
condition consequent on influenza, would not be able to return to work yet, 
and that he had been ordered to the South of France. 
Mr. ‘Balfour is dealing with the current business of 
the Foreign Office. Lord Salisbury is now much 
better, and it is thought that he will leave for Beaulieu on Tuesday next. 

The postponed County Council election in Central Hackney resulted 
on Monday in the return of Mr. M’Kinnon Wood and Mr. J. Stuart, 
M.P., Progressives, who polled 3,162 and 3,125 votes against the 2,369 
and 2,291 of their opponents, Mr. Westacott and the Hon. Claude Hay. 
With this result and Tuesday’s election of Aldermen in the proportion of 
8 Progressives to 2 Moderates, the Progressive majority on the new 
Council is 27. Mr. M’Kinnon Wood is Chairman, Lord Welby Vice 
and Mr. Harris (Moderate) Deputy Chairman. 

A vote of £1,290,000 for additional military expenditure was agreed 
to in the House of Commons on Monday. 

The Criminal Appeal Bill was on Wednesday rejected on its second 
reading by a majority of 180 to 116. 

It is proposed to ask for £475,000 for a new War Office on the Car- 
rington House site, and £700,000 for site and buildings in Parliament 
Street for the Board of Trade, Education Office, and an extension of the 
Local Government Board. The Savings Bank Department is to be moved 
to West Kensington, and the South Kensington buildings are to be com- 
pleted at a cost of £800,000. 

At the House of Commons Committee on Money Lending, Mr. 
Justice Hawkins gave evidence on Tuesday, recommending the licensing 
as well as registration of money-lenders. 

Sir F. Seager Hunt, Conservative M.P. for Maidstone, has applied 
for the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Sejior Pol de Bernabe, the new Spanish Minister at Washington, pre- 
sented his credentials to President McKinley on 
Saturday, and amicable protestations were made on 
both sides. War preparations continued, however, 
during the week, and the States succeeded in purchasing two new ironclads 
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from the Brazilian Government. Spain has remonstrated that the war 
preparations at Key West are calculated to encourage the insurgents. 

In China, Germany has obtained her concession for the Tsi-nan-fu and 
I-chow-fu Railway, and claims that the whole province of Shantung falls 
within the German sphere. France is said to have demanded concessions in 
Hainan and the provinces of Kwan-Si and Kwantung. With regard to 
Russia, China is hoping that her envoy to St. Petersburg will be able to 
secure a modification of the Manchurian demands. 

Russia is pressing for a payment by Turkey of half the arrears of the 
Russian War Indemnity out of the Greek Indemnity. Strong measures 
are said to be threatened in case of a refusal. The Porte has appealed 
directly to St. Petersburg. 

The German detachment left Crete on Saturday. As Herr von Biilow 
said, Germany quietly lays down the flute, and leaves the Concert. In 
consequence, an early settlement of the Cretan question is anticipated, 
Austria, according to semi-official comeniguds, will not follow Germany, 

Mr. Woolf Joel, of the firm of Barnato Brothers, was on Monday last 
murdered in his office in Johannesburg by a former employed. 

The Khedive has refused to prohibit entirely the Mecca pilgrimage 
this year. In place of the prohibition, certain restrictions have been made 
to attempt to lessen the number of pilgrims and the risk of infection to 
Egypt on their return. 

March 12, at Helsingfors, Zacharias Topelius, the Finnish novelist and 
poet, aged 80.——M. Gabriel de Kamensky, ex-agent of the Russian 
Ministry of Finance, at Maida Hill. Represented 
Russia here in several important international exhi- 
bitions. —~March 13, Sir Richard Quain, M.D., 
F.R.S., at Harley Street, aged 81. Born at Mallow, Ireland, he went to 
University College Hospital. Took his M.D. at London, 1842. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, 1851. Physician Extraordinary to the 
Queen, 1889. President of the General Medical Council, 1891. Author 
of a popular ** Dictionary of Medicine.” ——Sir William Fraser, K.C.B., 
LL.D., at Edinburgh, aged 82. Deputy-Keeper of the Records, 
Scotland, in the General Register House, Edinburgh, 1880-92, — 
March 15, Sir Henry Bessemer, at Denmark Hill, aged 85. Best known 
for his invention of a process for the conversion of cast iron into cast steel. 
Made a Fellow of the Royal Society, 1879, and received many honours 
from English societies and foreign countries. Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr, son of the Marquis of Lothian, aged 83. March 16, Aubrey 
Beardsley, at Mentone, aged 24. Has been seriously ill for the last three 
years. March 17, the Rt. Hon. J. T. Ball, LL.D., P.C., ex-Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, aged 82. 

March 12, speaking at a Progressive meeting at Cape Town on South 
African Politics, Mr. Rhodes said that ** Only a fool could indulge in 
thoughts of an independent South Africa. He gave 
his assurance that the North would never tax the 
products of Cape Colony. He did not desire any 
policy which would lead to bloodshed, but asked them not to sympa- 
thise with the barbarous policy of the Transvaal. His best service 
to the North would be to remain in Cape Colony working for closer 
union.” 

March 14, in the Commons Mr, Chamberlain, moving a Vote of 
£120,000 for Colonial Services, including certain Grants in Aid, said that 
“¢the principle which he asked the House to accept in making these grants 
was that in all cases in which they were themselves fully responsible for 
the administration and control of the Colonies they must, if necessary, 
provide for the unavoidable cost of administration. He did not hesitate 
to go further and say that in the case of the West Indies there was a special 
responsibility which rested upon this country.” He quoted the Royal 
Commissioners’ Report :—‘‘We have placed the labouring population 
where it is, and created the conditions, moral and material, under which 
it exists, and we cannot divest ourselves of responsibility for its future.” 
The Vote was agreed to. 

March 15, Mr. Balfour, speaking in the House of Commons against 
Home Rule All Round, said that, were it carried out, ‘they would have 
five legislative assemblies and five ministries, four legislative and one 
Imperial. Could anyone of intelligence imagine a more absurd plan by 
which to carry on the legislative work of a great country ?” 

March 16, at the banquet of the Chamber of Commerce, Lord 
Rosebery referred to the importance of ascertaining whether we are likely 
to get value received \efore we enter upon the horrible curse of war. He 
was one of those who believed in the predominance of the British Empire 
as the animating and governing principle in the civilisation of the world. 
He believed, too, in the paramount importance of spending every shilling 
held necessary by our responsible advisers for the maintenance of the 
fleet and the army. But if the policy of a nation were not regulated by 
foresight, the fleet and armies of the greatest Empire that ever existed 
would be futile. 
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American Wives and English Husbands (Gertrude Atherton). Service & Paton. 6s, AFRICAN UNITED INSURAN OE 


Angel Hermit (A. W. Letts). Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co. 2s. 6d. 
Another Sheaf (R. Warwick Bond) Elkin Mathews. es. 6d. 

Army Reform (Sir Charles Dilke, M.P.) Service & Paton. 2s. 6d. 

Art of Elocution (Ross Ferguson). Lawrence Greening & Co. 1s. 

Aubrey’s Brief Lives (Andrew Clark). The Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 

Carpet Courtship (Thomas Cobb), John Lane. 3s. 67. 
Castle Line Handbook of the South African Goldfields, 1897. 
Cathedral, The(J. K. Huysmans). Translated by Clara Bell. 
Child’s History of Ireland (P. W. Joyce). Longmans, Green, & Co. 35. 6d. 

Clavigo (Goethe). David Nutt. 3s. 6d. 

Concerning Teddy (Mrs. Murray Hickson). James Bowden. 

Devil in a Domino (Charles L’Epine). Lawrence Greening & Co. 15. 

Dream of Paradise (Robert Thomson), Elliot Stock. 

Dreamers of the Ghetto (I. Zangwill). Wm. Heinemann. 6s. 

Ethical Principles (Professor James Seth). Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Fringe of an Art (Vernon Blackburn). Unicorn Press. ss. 

From an Indian College (J. G. Jenvings). Kegan Paul & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Gallica (J. H. Hallard). Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Gossip from a Muniment Room (Lady Newdigate-Newdegate). David Nutt. 7s. 60. 
Great Educators (B. A. Hinsdale). Wm. Heinemann. 


Growth and Administration of the British Colonies 1837-97 (Rev. Wm. Parr Greswell, 


M.A.) Blackie & Son. 2s. 6d. 

Guide to South Africa (A. Samler Brown and G, Gordon Brown). Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co. 

Hand of the Spoiler (R. H. Forster). Mawson, Swan, & Morgan. 

Hector Macrae (Hannah B. Mackenzie). Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 39. 6d. 

Idylls of Theocritus (J. H. Hallard). Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Journalism for Women (E. A. Bennett). John Lane. 2s. 6d. 

Literary London (W. P. Ryan). Leonard Smithers. 3y. 6d. 

Malakahd Field Force, 1897 (Winston L. Spencer Churchill). Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 7s. 6d. 

National Home Reading Union Magazine (No. 6). 

Natural History (Vertebrates) of the British Isles (F. G. Aflalo). Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons. 6s. 

Positivist Review (Edward Spencer Beesley). William Reeves. 3¢. 

Pride of Jennico (Agnes & Egerton Castle), Richard Bentley & Son. 

Professions for Boys, and How to Enter them (M. L. Pechell). Beeton & Co. 25. 6d. 

Royal Household (W. A. Lindsay, Q.C.). Kegan Paul & Co. 25s. 

Some New Testament Problems (Rev. Arthur Wright). Methuen & Co. 6s. 

Some Welsh Children. Elkin Mathews. 35. 6c. 

Steps Towards Reunion (Rev. J. Duggan). Kegan Paul & Co. 

Theatrical World of 1897 (William Archer), Walter Scott. 3s. 6d. 

Thomas Cranmer (Dr. Arthur James Mason). Methuen & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tilak Case (S. S. Setlur and K. G. Deshpande). Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 2s. 


Kegan Paul & Co. 6s. 





CORPORATION, Ltd. 
CAPITAL - - £200,000. 
FIRE. ACCIDENT. PLATE-GLASS. 


LIFE. The ‘African United” represents the leading English 
LIFE Offices. 





London Consultative Committee—- 
OWEN R. DUNELL, Esq. (Director Bank of Africa, London) 
HENRY B, MARSHALL, Esq. (15 Gt. St. Helen’s, E.C.) 
JoHN Pappon, Esq. (Messrs. Hill & Paddon). 
ARCH. PARKER, Esq. (Messrs. Wood & Parker). 


Head Office JOHANNESBURG (P.O. Box 1228). 
CAPE TOWN OFFICE: 133 LONGMARKET STREET. 
DURBAN OFFICE: 350 WEST STREET. 


The English Branch is now opcn to deal with the above classes of 


| business at Lowest Current Rates (x Lugland or South Africa, 


| and offers special facilities for the Insurance of Mining and other 
| Property 7 the latter field. 


LONDON OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION— 


20 KING WILLIAM — E.C. 
Local Secretary, THOS. C. SIIAW. 


Prospectuses can also be obtained at THE Critic READING Room AND 
CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU, 156-7 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—South Africans coming to or temporarily re- 


siding in England can have their letters addressed to the care of the 
Corporation, as above. 





cc. WD. 


LINDSAY, 


Dealer in Precious Stones, Jeweller and Silversmith, 
34 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


JEWELS, PLATH, &., BOUGHT FOR CASH OR SOLD ON COMMISSION. 





VANDER & HEDGES, 


(Late TESSIER), 


Manufacturing SILVERSMITHS & JEWELLERS, DIAMOND, PEARL & PRECIOUS STONE MERCHANTS, 


DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, AND JEWELS OF ALL KINDS. 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. 
26 NEW BOND STREET. 


PLATE AND JEWELS PURCHASED. 
Three Doors North of Conduit Street. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 


Pure Air. 





Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL 


TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, 


Tennis, Bowls, &e. 


Golf Links (18 holes), 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


COUNCIL CLERK, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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' | | LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 


J \ DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
[ S| Ke Ke AND FLUSHING. 
\ 4 / Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


<8) LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 
see Ake DEC OR BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
/ A —— ee eee gig Ba Mi 3 matte. ne ae 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


l CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres,” 
‘*Empress,”’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord 


rden.’’ ost of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DECORATION OF WALLS DOVER and CRLAIS AND ITALY, he ty bins ny 
ii ie GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


LITHOGRAPHIC PROCESS _ | pi sssiisn Si aise"ioar seca Sahin Company hee sae 














Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH Service (on Week-days)—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4.5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


PARIS Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
QUAI JEMMAPES CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 


PARIS: Capt. A. W. CuurcHwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 

ee : Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
| CALAIS: Ce are, eee MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SmitH & 

f saree cane ike . _— INGDOM :— | Co., Bankers ; : Messrs. De Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 5 

SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 

Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington, and other favourite 


* watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate 
A. CLERET Ramsgate. and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on re there are Special Cheap 

151 OXFORD STREET 


Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Seavside. 
CRYSTAL eeeence, —ramanaets Sy ee Rg a are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
LONDON W Tickets including admission. ‘ 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Pauls 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA 








PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
Jor the Trade 


[PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 





FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT LOW PRICES IN OTHER 
PROVINCES. ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and Young Men 
desiring to learn Farming. Special arrangements for Domestic Servants. 
Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive Fisheries, Important Manv- 
facturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land available for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and 
Export trade in all commodities. 


The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
North West Territories, and British Columbia. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intending Settlers, and as to the 
Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.,, 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND PERSONAL INTERVIEWS INVITED 


a ee a $$$ mm — ee 
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